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THE FAILURE OF THE OPPOSITION 


Tue sins of the present Government are of the kind that go 
before to judgment. They are so numerous, so constantly repeated, 
%0 boldly claimed as positive virtues, that, except on the plat- 
forms of Unionist meetings, there is no longer any call to 
speak of them. But in a Parliamentary system something 
more is needed for the proper conduct of public affairs than 
an active Government and an obedient party. The movements 
of the political pendulum may be irregular, but in the end it 
swings, and the harvest of a Government is also the seed-time 
of an Opposition. The only effective counterpoise to a Liberal 
Ministry, naturally and rightly anxious to make the most of an 
opportunity the duration of which is uncertain, is an Opposition 
possessed of a policy equally decided and equally comprehensive. 
Itis not enough for such an Opposition to criticise, however effec- 
tively, the ministerial measures introduced or the speeches made 
in defence of them. As the years of a Parliament run on the 
electorate may in most cases be trusted to find out for itself the 
faults of the party in office. What it really wants is to learn 
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something of the policy which the Opposition proposes to sub- 
stitute for that of which it is growing weary. 

Such a policy should have a positive as well as a negative 
character. It should cover the whole area of ministerial aims 
and ministerial methods. It should distinguish between the 
questions which the Government ought to have handled differ- 
ently and the questions which they would have done better to 
leave alone. It is not enough to reckon up the shortcomings of 
the present holders of power. To that should be added a clear 
presentation of the kind of changes which the Opposition propose 
to make in the next Parliament supposing them to get the 
chance. If the Unionists have a working majority at the next 
General Election, to what use will they put their good fortune? 
There ought, surely, to be no difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. The Liberal Government has given the country a fair 
sample of the measures it intends to introduce and of the 
methods by which it hopes to carry them. It ought not to be 
impossible for the Opposition to show the electors with equal 
clearness how they propose to deal with’ the same problems and 
to overcome the same obstacles. To all appearances, however, 
this is just what Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues do find 
difficult. The Liberal Government has made no secret of what 
it means to do if it comes back to office, but we look in vain 
for any similar frankness on the part of the Unionists. 

Doubtless the first business of an Opposition is to turn out 
the Government. But this is not its whole business. A policy 
has to be got rid of as well as a Government. The Opposition 
asks the constituencies to substitute one front bench for another. 
But unless it can show some good reason for making the change 
the invitation is likely to fall on careless ears. The electorate is 
too large a body to know much of political personalities, and the 
substitution of a central organisation for the local committees, 
with whom the choice of candidates formerly rested, has made 
neighbourhood, and the knowledge that comes from neighbour- 
hood, an element of very small importance in Parliamentary 
contests. The main element of Opposition success at a General 
Election must be a policy which covers as much ground as 
the ministerial policy, and covers it to better purpose. This 
requirement may seem to ignore what used to be the 
favourite maxim of Oppositions, ‘ Don’t give advice till you have 
been called in.’ That is an excellent rule in the case of doctors 
and lawyers, because until a case has been placed in their hands 
they must necessarily be ignorant of the symptoms with which 
they have to deal. It had also its application to politics when 
the choice of a Prime Minister lay with a Sovereign who usually 
exercised the function with an intimate knowledge of political 
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persons and to some extent of political parties. Now the electors 
do the choosing, and if they are to use their power intelligently 
they must know with what kind of legislation the leaders on 
each side are identified. So far as the present Government are 
concerned there is no room for uncertainty on this head. Their 
history since 1906 is one continuous record of benevolence which 
has missed fire. The objects of recent Liberal legislation may 
be as excellent as its authors describe them. But good intentions 
will not excuse ignorance of results which a little considera- 
tion would have shown to be inevitable, or of the principles which 
should always govern the exercise of State philanthropy. ‘Thrift 
has been discouraged, personal freedom has been interfered with, 
employment, especially among the poorest class of labourers, has 
been lessened ; and, in return for these blessings, we have vast 
additions to the national expenditure, a corresponding growth of 
taxation, a mischievous multiplication of Government patronage, 
and the suppression on a gigantic scale of Parliamentary debate. 
To submit a more tempting programme than this to the 
judgment of the country ought not to be beyond the powers of 
an Opposition. If the mistakes of the Cabinet and the ways in 
which their critics propose to undo them are plainly set out, it 
may fairly be hoped that the electors will return a House of 
Commons determined to give another Government a chance of 
doing better. Without this help they may fail to see any 
adequate reason for making a change. They will be assured 
by Liberal candidates and Liberal canvassers that the advent of 
the Golden Age is merely delayed, and that a renewal of the 
ministerial commission is all that is needed to turn hope into 
fruition. The best way to get these confident assurances valued 
at their real worth is to produce an alternative policy which 
shall be at once less costly in execution and less problematical 
in results. 

Does the present Opposition fulfil these requirements? 
Has it given any clear exposition of Ministerial errors? 
Has it distinguished between what the Government have done 
badly and what they ought not to have done at all? In these 
days the ultimate objects of a Government are almost always 
good. The mischief lies in the ways in which they propose to 
attain them. Has this distinction been clearly explained to the 
electors? To take a single example. Have the real vices of the 
Insurance Act ever been clearly set forth? Has the front Opposi- 
tion Bench ever confessed its error in covering this measure with 
blessings on its first introduction, or said plainly in what way 
it intends to amend it in the event of having an opportunity of 
doing so? I mention this measure first because it aptly illustrates 
the faults of Ministerial legislation and the inadequacy of the 
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Opposition treatment of them. The root principle of the In- 
surance Act is the extension of State compulsion to an area never 
before included in it. That the actions of individual citizens 
should be regulated by law is a necessary element in community 
life. Without it each man would be free to make himself a 
nuisance to ail around him. But until now the object of this 
kind of legislation has been the welfare of the community. Indi- 
viduals have been taxed, but it has been for the good of the whole 
body. The Insurance Act goes a step further. It undertakes 
to decide how a working man shall spend his savings. Until 
the present year he has settled that question for himself. In a 
great number of cases he has joined a Friendly Society or a Trade 
Union, and in this way has obtained benefits similar in kind 
to those promised him by the Act. But in many other cases he 
has preferred to put his savings to other uses. He wants to 
marry, and he keeps all he can spare for setting up housekeeping. 
Or he means to emigrate as soon as he can get together his 
passage money and a few pounds to keep him until he gets work 
in @ new colony. Or he has others dependent on him—parents 
too old or too feeble to do much for themselves, brothers or 
sisters too young as yet to earn their own living. From the 
money hitherto saved for these objects the Insurance Act compels 
every working man and woman to make a weekly deduction. In 
future the savings of the poor—and of the poor only—must be 
spent in guarding against sickness which, in the case of 
emigrants, will probably never happen, and, in the case of 
artisans, has been already provided for by their own thrift. I 
know of no stronger evidence of the growth of Socialistic feeling 
than the indifference with which this interference with indi- 
vidual liberty has been received. 

The Insurance Act is unpopular enough for other reasons, but 
I have hardly seen a reference to this, its worst fault. Socialists 
are at least consistent. If they made the purpose to which 
savings should be applied the subject of an Act of Parliament, 
they would bring rich as well as poor within its scope. It has 
been reserved for a Liberal Cabinet to set up a new distinction 
between wealth and poverty. The millions who earn less than 
1601. a year are compelled to spend their savings in the way 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks best, while all whose 
incomes come above that limit are left free to employ them as 
they like. But if Liberals in office see no harm in this eminently 
class distinction, some notice of it might have been looked for 
from Conservatives in opposition. Mr. Bonar Law did, it is 
true, promise to repeal the Insurance Act. But he found it 
necessary, before the evening was out, to substitute amend for 
repeal in this somewhat hasty statement of his intentions. 
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j ea — 
Simple repeal is, of course, impossible in the case of an Act 
which has already saddled the Government with so many re- 
sponsibilities. But the leader of Opposition might have promised 
to extract the sting from the Act. He might have announced 
that, as soon as he finds himself in office, he will propose to 
repeal the compulsory clauses, and leave the poor, equally with 
the rich, free to decide for themselves whether the benefits 
are worth the price asked for them, and whether, even if 
they are, they may not have good reason for spending their 
money differently. In omitting to do this when he was 
challenged he let slip a great opportunity for his party as well 
as for the country. Whatever Government is in power after 
the next General Election, large alterations will be required in 
the Act, but an amendment making State insurance voluntary 
instead of compulsory can only come from an Opposition un- 
trammelled by the principles now in favour at the Exchequer. 
Whether it will come from the present Opposition is another 
question. I do not know that any indications pointing this way 
have come from the Front Bench. 

Throughout last session the Opposition resisted to the best of 
their ability the constant use of the guillotine. But nothing was 
said of any intention to repeal the rules of procedure which make 
recourse to the guillotine possible. No doubt had Mr. Bonar 
Law made any such announcement he would have been reminded 
that the guillotine was the creation of his own party, and asked 
whether he only disliked it in the hands of his opponents. This 
is not an accusation that need have greatly disturbed him. It 
may be argued, indeed, with much show of reason, that the results 
of Mr. Balfour’s device have been so mischievous that it would 
be wise to abandon it altogether. But the circumstances in 
which it was first applied were too exceptional to supply any 
reason for the use that has been made of it since. To suppress 
debate in the interest of public order, and to suppress it in the 
interest of a Government which is anxious to avoid discussion of 
its proposals, are processes so unlike that the first can furnish 
no justification for the second. The Home Rule Bill, the In- 
surance Act, and even the Budget of 1909, were measures that 
might have been immensely improved by further consideration— 
consideration which they could not possibly receive when half 
of the clauses had to be passed not only without alteration but 
without even the form of discussion. It is natural that a Govern- 
ment should wish to pass as many of its Bills as possible, and 
Ministers may well be satisfied with their success in suppressing 
debate. But the electorate may not be equally well pleased. 
Unless there has been adequate discussion of every clause in a 
Bill they cannot be certain that their representatives have done 
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their work properly. A clause which has a very harmless look at 
the beginning of an evening may wear a quite opposite appear- 
ance after it has been riddled by criticism. When the oppor- 
tunity for such criticism is denied by a rule of procedure one 
essential function of the House of Commons is suspended. From 
an assembly in which the principles and machinery of a Govern- 
ment Bill are searchingly debated it becomes a mere Chamber 
of Registration. In the long run Ministries suffer from this 
cause as much as Oppositions. They get their measures through, 
but it is with many of their imperfections unremoved. Prob- 
ably half the defects in the Insurance Act might have been 
remedied, with the full consent of its authors, had the Opposition 
been allowed time to point them out. 

A yet graver fault in the methods of the present Cabinet is 
their indifference to the opinion of the Electorate. The theory 
at present in favour with Ministers is that a General Election 
gives the Government fixity of tenure for five years provided 
only that it can retain a majority in the House of Commons. 
When a Dissolution could be forced on by the House of Lords 
the constituencies had a chance of being consulted at less than 
the statutory intervals. Unfortunately this chance was only 
afforded them when a Liberal Government was in office. Then 
no Bill had much chance of passing unless the country had pro- 
nounced pretty strongly in its favour. A Conservative Bill, on 
the other hand, was commonly accepted without any minute 
inquiry into its merits. If the Parliament Act had merely re- 
moved this inequality all would have been well. Instead of this 
it destroyed the only machinery by which a questionable measure 
could be submitted to the judgment of the electorate. However 
strong may be the evidence that the feeling of the country has 
changed since the last election, there is no means of sending 
members back to the constituencies they are supposed to repre- 
sent. The veto of the House of Lords is only suspensive, and 
the early measures of each Parliament are secure of adoption, 
though the country may have come to desire their withdrawal. 
The Home Rule Bill, which is often cited in proof of this un- 
satisfactory state of things, seems to me an unfortunate example 
to take. There is no evidence that the Electorate is at all excited 
by the prospect of its automatically becoming law. It attracted 
very little attention at the General Election, and I doubt whether 
it would have come in for much more had another been held last 
winter. That in this case the Government would have been 
defeated is highly probable, but it would have been mainly, if 
not solely, by reason of the Insurance Act. Had Ministers 
chosen to say this, they would have had a good answer to the 
taunt that they were afraid to face the country on the question 
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of Home Rule. They were afraid to face the country, but their 
alarm had very little reference to Mr. Birrell’s constitutional 
experiment. If the Lords had done their duty and rejected the 
Insurance Bill on the second reading Mr. Asquith would have 
been forced either to drop the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pet 
measure or to provoke a verdict on the weakest point of the 
Ministerial case. Either expedient would probably have ended 
in disaster. In view of this startling instance of the unfitness 
of the House of Lords to exercise what is left of their power of 
compelling a Dissolution, it is difficult to be as sorry as one 
would like to be for the passing of the Parliament Act. 

Does the Opposition compare favourably with the Govern- 
ment in the matter of readiness to consult the Electorate? We 
have seen that it threw away the chance of submitting the In- 
surance Bill to the vote of the people for whose benefit it was 
professedly designed. Has it shown any more readiness to subject 
its own favourite measure to the same ordeal? Mr. Balfour’s 
promise to take a preliminary referendum on the principle of 
Tariff Reform gave great displeasure to many of his nominal 
followers. In the first instance his successor-showed no dis- 
position to renew the pledge, and it was only at the risk of a 
schism, which would have made short work of the political pro- 
spects of the party, that a compromise was effected. By some 
of the most distinguished Unionists even this amount of con- 
cession was denounced as a catastrophe, and many of those who 
do not go this length have busied themselves, from the day that 
the treaty was concluded, in reducing its significance to a mini- 
mum. I do not for a moment apply this to all Tariff Reformers. 
Iam sure that many of them are quite ready to go no further 
in this direction than they can carry the Electorate with them. 
But it is impossible not to see that there is a large section of 
the party which accepts the present understanding with great 
reluctance, and with an intention of making its application as 
limited as possible. No doubt the temptation to make the most 
of a majority when you have got it is véry great, and at present 
there is @ real danger that in this particular the example of 
the present Government may be followed by their successors. 

Upon another question—and one far more worthy of being 
submitted to the test of a General Election than Tariff Reform— 
both parties are equally in fault. By the side of the proposal 
to give the suffrage to women the constitutional importance of 
Tariff Reform dwindles to nothing. Yet the announcement of the 
Prime Minister that, though himself a resolute opponent of any 
amendment which would bring women within the operation of 
the Franchise Bill, he would, if such an amendment were 
adopted, consent to make it a part of the Government measure, 
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and carry it through both Houses without referring it to the 
country, provoked hardly any comment. Yet not one of the 
political questions now under discussion involves a change s0 
radical and so far-reaching as this. The fundamental relations of 
the sexes to each other are affected, in a greater or less degree, 
by the various proposals for the enfranchisement of women now 
in the air. The change may be disastrous or beneficial, it may 
have vast results or none worth caring about. But there can be 
no doubt as to the possible greatness of the question or as to its 
novelty, and upon any issue of which this can be said the con- 
stituencies have a right to be consulted before any final step is 
taken. The Prime Minister had no right to take any decision 
about the suffragist amendments until he had behind him 4 
House of Commons representing an electorate to which they had 
been expressly referred. Happily the intervention of the Speaker 
averted the danger for the moment. But it is only for the 
moment. There is nothing to show that this reference to the 
electors is going to be made before the Parliamentary franchise 
is extended to women. Ministers and Opposition leaders seem 
equally willing to effect a constitutional revolution by the vote 
of a House of Commons elected on issues among which this 
one has never been included. Whatever blame is due to the 
Ministers who treated the opinion of the Electorate as of no 
account in this matter must be shared by the Opposition. Not 
one member, either on the front or the back benches, challenged 
the right of the present House of Commons to settle the question. 
That it had been elected for quite different objects, that it had 
no indication of what the constituencies it professed to represent 
wished to be done in the matter of women’s votes, counted for 
nothing. Members on both sides of the House went calmly on 
as though a single General Election had authorised all the con- 
stitutional changes that could be packed into five years without 
any further reference to the electors, whose consent to them was 
taken for granted. 

Even upon mattérs which have been some time before the 
country there is similar silence on the part of the Opposition. 
I do not doubt that this is regretted by some important members 
of the party. We were assured not long ago by Lord Curzon 
that the agrarian problem and the allied subject of rural and 
urban housing are now under examination by the Opposition 
leaders, and that he will be ‘greatly surprised’ if, long before 
the next election, they do not present the country with a con- 
sistent and an easily intelligible programme of their policy on 
these questions. I hope that Lord Curzon’s anticipation will be 
fulfilled, but I cannot help suspecting that he has more 
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than once entertained similar hopes and found them end in 
disappointment. There is a sentence in Mr. F. E. Smith’s recent 
yolume on Unionist Policy which is typical of the attitude of his 
party on other questions than the one to which it specially relates. 
Mr. Smith is an ardent supporter of the principle of National 
Service, and if its adoption is so vital a necessity as he holds it to 
be, we may naturally look to the two chapters which he devotes 
to it for a forecast of what the Unionist treatment of the subject 
will be. Merely, it would seem, to go on with that ‘ purely pro- 
pagandist ’ work of which so much ‘remains to be done in the 
great towns before the problem will be ripe for its material 
solution.” No doubt Mr. Smith is right in thinking that to pass 
a National Service Bill would be a very big job. But so probably 
will be the passing of a Tariff Reform Bill. Yet there are no 
signs of the advocates of that measure contenting themselves 
with ‘ purely propagandist ’ efforts. The difficulties in the way of 
framing a really satisfactory land scheme will probably prove 
almost as great as those which Mr. Smith foresees in the case of 
National Service. Here also the Opposition leaders may be 
tempted to seek safety in ‘purely propagandist’ efforts, and, in 
that case, they will confine themselves to generalities. There 
have been times when this would have been a wise choice, but 
I greatly doubt whether it is so now. For men who think that 
they can lose nothing by legislation, and may possibly find them- 
selves the better for it, the Liberal programme will certainly 
have attractions, unless they can be convinced that similar 
advantages can be obtained, with less trouble and less delay, 
under a different Government. The Opposition Front Bench are 
apparently of opinion that this is not the temper of mind which 
they have to deal with. They may, of course, be right. The 
country may be so weary of King Stork that the accession of 
King Log may be all that it desires. I only wish I could regard 
this as a true forecast. What has been said applies to other 
questions as well as to those that I have instanced. The con- 
stitution of the Second Chamber, for example, is a matter of vital 
importance to the Conservative party. The Liberals cannot deal 
with it to any good purpose because Mr. Asquith has declared 
that no scheme in which he has a hand will provide for the 
absolute rejection, in case of need, of measures sent up from the 
Commons. For myself, I believe that this power will never be 
entrusted to any Chamber which is not in the main elected by 
large constituencies, on a democratic franchise, and on the prin- 
ciple of proporfional representation. But there may be other 
systems which might be put forward with good prospect of 
acceptance, though they are unknown to me, My complaint of 
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the Opposition is not so much that their proposals are bad ay 
that they have made none which have any title to be regarded ag 
official. 

By way of conclusion I will only sum up what I have tried 
to say : It is not so much the promises of the Liberal Govern. 
ment that have bred so much irritation as the disparity between 
promise and performance. Some of them have proved quite 
unlike the pictures painted of them by their authors. Other 
have had wholly unexpected consequences. The condition of 
mind produced by these causes is likely, as it seems to me, to 
dispose the electors to welcome another policy aiming at like 
ends but proposing to reach them by different roads. I suspect 
that this view of the political situation is more common than 
many Conservatives think, and, if so, those who hold it will not 
be greatly attracted by general assurances that the Millennium 
will certainly follow a Unionist victory at the polls. If they 
remain indifferent to these vague references to coming blessings 
this victory is not likely to be won ; and in that case a fresh spell 
of Liberal law-making will give the Opposition an ample 
interval in which to discover their miscalculation. 


D. C. Larusury. 





THE CHURCH AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


ly the region of international politics there is sometimes a 
tendency to speak of alliances as being either natural or 
wnatural. The meaning of such language is that a nation gains, 
wis supposed to gain, strength by associating itself with another 
nition of the same original stock or religious creed or ethical 
standard ; and that it may weaken itself, immediately or ulti- 
mately, because it does not realise its true destiny, if it seeks or 
cepts a formal attachment where these essential “grounds of 
sympathy do not exist. There are, in fact, upon this theory, 
natural affinities and natural antipathies between nations, and it is 
the business of statesmanship to take account of them. Thus the 
theory of Pan-Latinism or Pan-Teutonism involves the assump- 
tion that racial or linguistic affinity is a natural basis of alliance. 
Nor is such a theory foreign to English sentiment, however little 
Englishmen may appreciate it when it is advanced in the interest 
of a great European Power, such as France or Germany ; for it 
uderlies not only the sense of naturalness in the rapidly pro- 
gressing confederation of Great Britain and the Colonies of the 
British Empire, but the scarcely less potent sense of naturalness 
in@ good understanding, and of unnaturalness in any possible 
antagonism, between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. For ‘blood,’ as the saying is, ‘is thicker than water’ ; 
consanguinity is the strongest bond of union. 

The theory of natural alliances is itself perhaps carried so 
far as to become a little unnatural when the intellectual and 
emotional similarity of two nations, whether it does or does not 
actually exist, is treated as a reason why they should act together, 
and not independently one of the other, in international affairs. 
The forcible appeal addressed to the British public by Carlyle in 
favour of Germany at the outbreak of the Franco-German War 
in 1870 depended in the main upon the assumption of a definite 
moral congeniality between the English and the German peoples. 
It would be difficult indeed to deny that Germany stands nearer 
incertain aspects of character than France to the English- 
speaking race ; the appreciation of Shakespeare in the two coun- 
tries is a test of their sympathy, as anyone will feel who compares 
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the criticism of Hamlet in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister with th 
similar criticism in the eighteenth of Voltaire’s Lettres sur lg 
Anglais. But other considerations than intellectual or spiritul 
sympathy may not unreasonably enter into the making or th 
keeping of international alliances. 

Still, the naturalness, as it may be called, of certain assocy 
tions, if it is an element in the mutual relation of peoples, mus 
be an element not less real in the relation existing betwee 
classes or orders of the same people. Among all institution, 
too, none is perhaps so clearly bound in virtue of an intringy 
spirit to take one side or reject another in certain grave ani 
weighty issues of the national life as the Christian Church. A 
alliance, for example, of the Church with the liquor trade woul 
be, and must be, properly alien from the nature of the Chureh, 
Such a formal alliance, it is true, has never been, and perhaps 
never could be, called into life; but now and again in critiql 
hours the Church has been tempted to throw in her lot ff 
political ends with the liquor trade. Beer and the Bible have be 
coupled together by a popular alliteration, as though their union, 
if it came to pass, would somehow sanctify the beer without 
necessarily desecrating the Bible. But soon or late the Chur 
pays the penalty of sacrificing principle to expediency ; she for 
feits the moral strength of Christian conviction ; and it is upd 
this strength as upon a rock that all religious bodies must bé 
built if they are to withstand the flood which beats upon religion 
and upon Christianity to-day. 

The Church of England has not always recognised her true 
friends, nor indeed have her true friends always recognised her. 
It is a sad reflection that she should have been, or have seemél 
to be at any time, the champion of injustice or inequality. Not 
@ few of her dignitaries have shrunk in past days from the plait 
and positive duty of ‘ speaking of ’ the Divine ‘ righteousness evel 
before kings.’ The Preface to the Authorised Version of th 
Bible compares unfavourably with Robert Barclay’s Dedication 
of his Apology for the Quakers to Charles the Second. Th 
position of Bishops in the House of Lords would not be so bitterly 
assailed as it now is had the votes of Bishops been always, o& 
generally, cast for liberty, equality, and progress. It would nob 
be true to assert that the Church has lagged behind the age; but 
her right place was in the van of the age; and the people who 
have marched to victory not under her banner, or despite her 
indifference or opposition, cannot be greatly blamed if they ar 
slow to regard her asa friend. 

A new era is now dawning upon the world in Great Britain 
It is an era of almost unrestrained and unalloyed democracy. At 


* Lehrjahre, Books IV. and V., especially Book IV. chap. xiii. 
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st, after many centuries of impotence or oppression, the people 
have entered upon their heritage of power. Democracy is a stage 
-perhaps the final stage—in the ordered evolution of human 
weiety. As civilisation passes by some mysterious law from the 
fast to the West, or in Bishop Berkeley’s fine language 
‘Westward the course of Empire takes its way,’ so political 
wuthority passes slowly but surely from the one or the few to 
the many. The will of the people is supreme. It may be 
tmporarily resisted or controlled, but it cannot be defeated ; and 
the Church, so far as she can influence it at all, may help by 
her Master’s teaching and example to guide it in the paths of 
tighteousness. 

Christianity in its long history has exhibited some striking 
paradoxes. It is originally and essentially an Oriental religion. 
But it has struck its roots most deeply in the West. It is not, 
Islam is, a regnant power in the country of its birth; rather, 
ike Buddhism, it spreads its branches over a wide area of the 
world’s surface, but it has been transplanted from the land which 
gave it birth. It may prove that the union of the East and the 
West in Christianity is just the one fact which affords it the hope 
if universality. At all events, it has not lost, probably it can 
never lose, its Oriental character. It bears the imprint of the 
Bast on the forefront of its history. The Bible is so truly an 
Oriental book that it is not fully intelligible to anyone who has 
tot travelled in the East or has not familiarised himself with the 
thoughts and habits of an Eastern people. The critics of Chris- 
tisn missions have sometimes argued, with a confidence which 
isthe offspring of ignorance, that the Cross could never dominate 
the spiritual life of India or China. They must have forgotten 
the birthplace of Jesus Christ. Christianity is a native of the 
Hast. If ever it resumes or obtains predominance there, it will 
begoing home. In Europe it is an exotic; and the marvel of a 

igion born in the East overshadowing the West remains 
humanly unexplained and well-nigh inexplicable. 

But if it is a paradox that Christianity should be the religion 
ofthe Western world, scarcely less of a paradox must it be that 
Christianity in the Western world should be the religion not 
the poor but of the rich. For Christianity, if it be judged 
bythe person of its Divine Founder or by the circumstances of its 
irigin and early diffusion, is intrinsically a democratic religion. 
Jesus Christ Himself was known to his contemporaries as ‘the 
capenter’s son.’ He lived a life of deep poverty, not having 
where to lay His head. He chose a few fishermen as His first 
disciples. He was the ‘friend of publicans and sinners.’ It was 
‘| mong poor and humble people in Jerusalem or in the towns 
id villages of Galilee that He spent His days. No feature of 
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His earthly life is more startling than His utter indifference » 
the pleasures, interests and ambitions by which the world set » 
great store, and especially to riches. His doctrine correspondej 
to His example. He pronounced the benediction of poverty; 
but he dwelt in language so scathing that it has in all ages shocks 
polite, fashionable ears upon the spiritual danger of wealth, 
‘How hardly,’ He said, ‘ shall they that have riches enter inp 
the Kingdom of God!’ 

Religion, as it sets a supreme value not upon men’s bodig 
but upon their souls, is naturally a great democratic force. Br 
the material conditions of human life can never apparently be 
equalised. It is the belief that all souls are of equal value in 
God’s sight which, as the experience of Puritanism evince, 
has proved the foundation-stone of modern democracy. 

The primitive history of the Christian Church on its cosh 
side was sucb as might be expected from the human Personality 
of Jesus Christ. ‘ Not many wise men after the flesh ’ according 
to the language of the Apostle Paul, ‘ not many mighty, not may 
noble’ were ‘called.’ It was the foolish things and the wes 
things of the world, the base things, and the things which ar 
despised that overcame the pagan civilisation of Greece and Rome, 
Fathers of the Church, such as Tertullian, were fond of insist- 
ing with a sort of wilful pride on the character of the Christian 
in their days. It is not from above downwards but from below 
upwards that Christianity has worked in leavening society, a 
it works in India to-day. Every great religious advance in the 
history of the Christian Church, the preaching of the friars, the 
Reformation, the Methodist revival, the crusade of the Salvation 
Army, has been, as the original mission of the Church itself was, 
a popular movement. The Church, so far as she has been trm 
to herself and to her Master, has been instinct with the passion 
of democracy. 

It would seem, then, that the project of a sympathetic under 
standing, if not indeed of a formal alliance, between the Chureh 
of Jesus Christ and the Party of Labour in the modern world 
possesses what may be called the character or property a 
naturalness. Within certain limits they pursue the same ends; 
they aspire to the same ideals. No doubt the Church, in virtue 
of her office, looks far beyond an amelioration in the social 
economical circumstances of a class or classes in the State; but 
that is one of her legitimate objects, although not her chie 
object; and whenever two persons or parties can go a certain 
distance together, they gain more by association than by sever- 
ance. Modern democracy dates from the French Revolution, 
It is the visible expression of the principles which the French 
Revolution called, however inarticulately, into the light of day— 
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viz. liberty, equality, and fraternity. But these are Christian 
principles, at least if they are interpreted with due regard to the 
mind of Jesus Christ ; and Democracy has generally, although not 
invariably, recognised Him as its natural leader. During the 
jarkest revolutionary days of France the figure of Le bon Sans- 
wulotte was one to which men’s eyes turned with reverent homage. 
Nor has it ever been difficult in the throes of revolution or reform 
to win among the peoples of Europe, however widely they may 
be alienated from the Church, an acknowledgment of the rever- 
ence due to Him by whose life-blood the Church was founded 
upon earth. A contemporary Labour leader, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
ina recent essay upon Christ and the Modern Movement, writes : 


Let me say this—and I hope you will believe me when I say I speak 
not in bravado, but in reverence for the person of Christ. Let me say 
fo those of you of the working classes—We must rescue Jesus Christ 
from the rich. He belongs to us in a special degree. 


The Church is in her nature the one great popular institution. 
She has always been open ‘to all men and all classes of men on a 
footing of complete equality. She has not only inculcated but 
exemplified the true equality, not of position or of possession, 
but of opportunity. In the days of long ago, when the nations 
of the Western world were divided by barriers of caste or class, 
it was within the ministry of Holy Orders, and there alone, that 
the law of personal equality prevailed. Let me quote the remark- 
able testimony of Tocqueville, in the introduction of his well- 
known treatise, De la Démocratie en Amérique : 


Le clergé [he says] ouvre ses rangs & tous, au pauvre et au riche, 
a roturier et au seigneur; l’égalité commence & pénétrer par 1’Eglise 
au sein du gouvernement, et celui qui efit été réjeté comme serf dans un 
ternel esclavage se place comme prétre au milieu des nobles et va souvent 
fasseoir au-dessus des rois. 


At the present day there are in the world but two supreme offices 
which are attainable, and indeed have generally been attained, 
without any privilege of birth or wealth—viz. the Papacy and the 
Presidency of the United States of America; and of these two 
the more ancient and the more illustrious is the spiritual office. 
The influence of the French Revolution is easily traceable in 
the events of European history. From it flowed the revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 upon the Continent of Europe, the Reform 
Bills of 1832 and 1867 in Great Britain. From it too flows the 
present unrestrained British democracy, with the late develop- 
ments of social and economical policy. But the clearest 
constitutional expression of the principles underlying the Revolu- 
tion is contained in the American Declaration of Independence, 
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and it is noticeable that they are there founded upon a religious 
basis. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident [so wrote Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence] that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. © 

It is probable that the germ of these high principles will be 
found in the doctrine or the fact of an open Bible. For where 
the soul of man is set in direct relation to its Maker, without 
sacerdotal or ecclesiastical intervention, where it is empowered 
and encouraged to judge for itself the highest truths of religion, 
it almost necessarily assumes a grave sense of personal dignity. 
Foxe, in his Book of Martyrs, relates the significant story that 
Tyndale ‘ happened to be in the company of a certain Divine 
recounted for a learned man, and in communing and disputing 
with him he drave him to that issue that the said great Doctor 
burst out into these blasphemous words, and said ‘‘ We were 
better to be without God’s laws than the Pope’s.”” Mr. Tindal, 
hearing this, full of godly zeal and not bearing that blasphemous 
saying, replied again, and said ‘‘I defie the Pope and all his 
Laws,’’ and further added that, if God spared him life, ere many 
years he would cause a boy that driveth the Plough to know more 
of Scripture than he did.’? 

The Church then is in her nature frankly democratic. 
Whether she ought to be socialistic too in her sympathies, if not 
in her principles, depends more or less upon the precise signifi- 
cance attaching to that sorely controverted phrase or fact 
‘Socialism.’ For ‘Socialism’ covers a multitude of theories, 
some being admissible, and actually laudable in the eyes of the 
Church, and others which must appear to her impracticable or 
unjustifiable, and a few which are positively immoral. There 
is all the difference in the world between the socialism of Maurice 
and Kingsley on the one hand, and the socialism of Mr. Belfort 
Bax and Mr. H. G. Wells on the other. But Socialism in all 
its forms needs to be thoroughly thought out. It is too much 4 
matter of passion and declamation. It has yet to be tested by 
the sifting process of experience; and the socialists of to-day 
can do the world no better service than in trying to define by 4 
hard, cold, logical process of reason how society can be recon- 
structed upon a socialistic basis without losing more than it would 
gain in the present or the future. But the life of the early 
Christians, as it is recorded in Chapter IV. of the Acts of the 
Apostles, if it is in some sense a warning as well as an example, 
is at least a sufficient proof that a voluntary communism is not 
or need not be incompatible with the law of the Christian Church. 
2 Acts and Monuments, Vol. ii. p. 302, edit. 1684. 
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A modern Christian writer in the United States, who regards 
Socialism as ‘the ultimate and logical outcome of the labor 
movement,’ argues that ‘just as the Protestant principle of 
religious liberty and the democratic principle of political liberty 
rose to victory by an alliance with the middle class which was 
then rising to power, so the new Christian principle of brotherly 
association must ally itself with the working class if both are to 
conquer. Each depends on the other. The idealistic movement 
alone would be a soul without a body ; the economic class move- 
ment alone would be a body without a soul. It needs the high 
elation and faith that comes through religion. Nothing else will 
call forth that self-sacrificing devotion and life-long fidelity which 
will be needed in so gigantic a struggle as lies before the 
working class.’ * 

If the working men of to-day feel any inclination to dispense 
with religious faith as a motive force in the prosecution of social 
ideals, they may well pause to consider what is the substitute 
for the self-sacrificing energy which religious faith has historic- 
ally evoked. So far as the teaching of experience goes, religion 
may be true or false; but nothing else can take its place or do 
its work. The religion of humanity or the religion of patriotism 
are but names, if they are not shams. They do not in themselves 
possess the authority of an appeal to the spiritual instincts of 
mankind. 

But Christianity, in virtue of its divine inspiration, has 
achieved great moral reforms. It has abolished slavery ; nay, it 
has abolished slavery so entirely in Christendom that Christians 
are apt to forget what human society was before the Cross of 
Jesus Christ transformed it. To speak of any pre-Christian 
State as a democracy is not only an anachronism but an 
absurdity. Ancient democracy at its best was no more than a 
comparatively small privileged class of equal citizens, and those 
all males, resting on a broad basis of popular suffering and degra- 
dation. The historian Mommsen calculates that in the first 
century of the Christian era the city of Rome contained as many 
as 900,000 slaves among a total population of 1,600,000 human 
beings. The change of the Roman familia to the ‘modern 
family is a sufficient witness to the change wrought by Chris- 
tianity in the domestic relations of life. It is true that the 
Church did not declare instant war upon slavery. But personal 
freedom lay in the breath of Christianity, as political and intel- 
lectual freedom lay afterwards in the breath of Reformed Chris- 
tianity. Nobody can read the letter in which St. Paul entreats 
his friend and convert Philemon to receive again the runaway 
slave Onesimus ‘not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 

* Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 409. 
Vor. LXXIII~No. 435 30 
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brother beloved,’ . without feeling that hjs exhortation deals 4 
death-blow to slavery. Yet the motive behind his teaching way 
simply the Christian realisation of equality or fraternity as ap 
attribute proper to all members of Christ’s Church. 

Again, the Church has emancipated womanhood. There jg 
no difference perhaps so great between Christian and nom 
Christian communities as the status of womanhood. It is the 
Church and the Church alone which has elevated women from 
being the creatures and chattels of man’s will into a position of. 

-equal, if not superior, dignity. ‘The Christian religion,’ says 

the Comte de Montalembert, ‘has been the true country of 
woman.’ Chivalry, with all its crude moral imperfections, yét 
in the reverence which it inculcated for woman as woman wai 
only true to the spirit of Jesus Christ. For His relation to woman: 
hood is one of the beautiful characteristic features of the story 
told in the Gospels; He treated them all with a sacred respect, 
of which the world had known no example before; and half 
Christendom has for many centuries paid to His Virgin Mother 
a worship scarcely less venerating than to Himself. 

So too the long, chequered history of the Church, in spite of 
all its dark episodes, has been illuminated by the overt and silent 
charities which have relieved suffering, mitigated want and dis- 
tress, guarded the weak and the young, and pointed the eyes of 
the dying to an ever-present Help. It was natural, nay, almost 
inevitable, that the hospital should be a Christian institution. 
St. Jerome relates how the first Christian hospital was founded 
by the noble Roman lady Fabiola; and when she died, after 4 
life spent in good works, her funeral, he says, was a more im- 
pressive spectacle than the triumph of a Furius, a Papirius, 4 
Scipio, or a Pompey.* In modern Christendom the flood of sin 
and misery is being constantly driven back by the rising tide of 
philanthropy. The critics who think or say that the world would 
lose no part of its beauty or its charity by the dying of religion 
may well reflect how much or how little of the present humanely 
beneficent agencies would be left in England itself, if all such 
as depend upon the spell of the Cross could be suddenly blotted 
out. The crusade against intemperance and impurity, against 
gambling, against slavery abroad, and against the white slave 
trade at home has been,.and still is, as truly spiritual as social 
in its character. 

But apart from historical considerations there is at least one 
conspicuous social boon for which the Church and the Labour 
Party may co-operate with perfect mutual trust. The Day of 
Rest is a religious, and in its present form a Christian, institu- 
tion. It rests and it has ever rested upon a Divine sanction, 
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Without that sanction it would almost certainly be destroyed, 
or at least gravely impaired. Lord Beaconsfield said, with true 
insight into the realities of modern life, ‘Of all Divine institu- 
tions I maintain the most Divine is that which secures a day 
of rest for man. It is the religious principle which to-a certain 
extent is admitted by all, at least by all classes that have influence 
and number in this country; it is that principle we must take 
care should not be discarded, if we wish to maintain that day 
of rest, which I hold to be the most valuable blessing ever 
conceded to man.’ 

But the day of rest is a boon more precious to the working 
class than to any other section of the community. It has been 
lately claimed, as an inalienable right, not only by operatives 
and shopkeepers, but by members of the theatrical profession. 
They know only too well that every encroachment upon the 
legally assured rest of the Sunday is a danger not only to their 
pecuniary interest, as they might well find themselves working 
seven days for six days’ wages, nor even to their religious 
welfare, for which some of them may not so greatly care, but 
to the happiness and dignity of their whole lives. If the Church 
and the Labour Party could join hands nowhere else, at least 
they might unite in the campaign for guarding the privilege of 
the Christian Sunday. 

The Church, in fact, has not seldom been a pioneer in good 
works, although the need or the opportunity of such works may 
in the process of history have outgrown her native strength, and 
she may willingly or unwillingly have transferred the works to 
the State. Bishop Creighton once caustically remarked that it 
was the Church which initiated reforms; then the State 
arbitrarily usurped them, and afterwards claimed all the credit 
for them. It is certain that in such matters as education and 
the relief of poverty the Church led the way. The system of 
national education in Board schools or Council schools and the 
poor rate, with all the organisations involved in it, are develop- 
ments of a sympathetic ministry, for which the Church found 
an inspiration in the teaching and example of her Master. It 
may even be true, as Cardinal Newman alleged, that the men 
who write against the Church in modern days owe to the Church 
their capacity for writing at all. But no dispassionate observer 
will regret the transference of duties and responsibilities from 
the Church to the State, when the Church, as being no longer 
co-extensive with the nation, cannot adequately discharge them, 
provided only that the nation does not ignore or deny the bene- 
ficent activity of the Church in ancient days. 

It lies beyond dispute that the religion of Jesus Christ has 
historically evoked in many Christian minds and hearts a pas- 

302 
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sionate devotion to the service of humanity. Such names ag 
those of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, of 
St. Francis Xavier, of St. Vincent de Paul, and in quite recent 
times of Dr. Livingstone, of Bishop Patteson, and of Father 
Damien are sufficient witnesses to the strength and purity of 
the Christian motive; and it is a motive with which the world 
could ill dispense. The most enlightened and impassioned of 
modern social reformers, such as Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
Howard, Raikes, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, have not only 
achieved splendid religious and philanthropic results but have 
almost with one voice ascribed their success in achiey- 
ing them not to themselves but to a power not themselves 
energising within them; that power, as Christians believe, is 
the Spirit of God. Nor has the history of modern Europe re- 
vealed any influence so potent for the transformation and 
regeneration of degraded human lives as the spell of the Cross, 
The records of the mysterious spiritual process called Conversion 
among the forlorn and outcast classes of society—such books, 
e.g., as Broken Earthenware and Down in Water Street— 
establish the truth, which the Christian regenerators of society 
have uniformly held and taught, that there is no soul which is 
wholly incapable of responding to the appeal of the Divine 
Incarnation and the Divine Passion. It is easy to magnify 
the effects of environment, and no doubt the slums of great 
cities present only too many instances of domestic conditions 
which practically forbid the hope of decent, honourable lives; 
but if favourable surroundings were guarantees of virtue, the rich 
would all be virtuous, and the reformers who rightly insist upon 
an amelioration in the living and the housing of the poor are 
often the first to declaim with more or less justice against the 
immorality of the rich. The simple truth is that neither wealth 
nor poverty can ensure virtue or vice; but where the soul of 
man is turned to God, the fruits of holiness will show themselves 
in a converted and sanctified life. 

Still, whatever may be the general effect of religion upon 
environment or of environment upon religion, it seems to be 
indisputable that the Church and the Labour Party occupy 4 
large space of moral and social ground in common. There are 
many problems which will be solved, if solved at all, by their 
joint action. Sometimes, as in strictly moral questions, especially 
perhaps such as affect the law of marriage, it is the voice of the 
Church which may fairly claim predominance. In other questions, 
such as the hours and conditions of manual toil, the Church 
is less competent to speak with authority than the Labour 
Party. But their common interest in human life is established 
by the programme at the Trades Union Congress, which was 
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held at Newport in Monmouthshire during the week Septem- 
ber 2-7 of last year. Of the fourteen or fifteen ditierent 
subjects chosen for discussion by the Congress, at least 
two-thirds may be said to fall wholly or partly within the legiti- 
mate province of the Church. Among them it is suflicient to 
mention education, arbitration and conciliation, national in- 
surance, the hours of labour, and questions relating to wages; 
for there is no one of these questions which does not touch the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people at large, and that 
welfare is the concern of the Church. 

It is broadly true, then, that the Church, if she takes an 
enlightened view of her relation to modern society, may afford 
@ certain inspiration and a certain direction to the rising 
movement of labour. The programme of the Labour Party will 
probably not be carried to its just conclusion without the driving 
power of religious sentiment. The Church has only too often 
ignored, if she has not denied, the nobility of the spirit which 
actuates the policy of labour. She has sometimes, if not fre- 
quently, shut her eyes to the fraternity and the self-sacrifice of 
trade unionists, to their generous, if not always logical, 
championship of their fellows, and, particularly in the colliery 
districts, to the heroism displayed again and again in the face 
of tragic calamities by the men who play a leading part not 
only in organised strikes but in the regular persistent agitation 
for shorter hours and higher wages. Still, the labour move- 
ment, if it be divorced from the faith and practice of religion, 
may easily drift into moral vagaries. It is impossible to read 
the writings of the extreme socialistic school upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and to some extent, although less con- 
spicuously, in England, without realising that they portend 
a systematic attack upon the elementary principles of Christian 
morality. Yet if the Labour Party should ever outrage the 
moral convictions of Christendom, it might create, at least in 
England, a national reaction which would certainly delay and 
possibly frustrate its legitimate aspirations. In an alliance or 
understanding between the Church and the Labour Party it 
would be the function of the Church to use the accumulated 
wisdom of long centuries in keeping the current of socialistic 
ideas within the banks of moral order. 

But if the Labour Party may learn something from the 
Church, the Church may learn nearly as much from the Labour 
Party. The danger which ever besets ecclesiastics is that they 
may get out of touch with the national life: Convocation, which 
is the Parliament of the Church of England, is curiously apt 
to occupy itself in its groups of sessions with theological or 
ecclesiastical matters which, however largely they may loom in 
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the eyes of Bishops, Deans and Proctors, lie too often widely 
apart from the main interests and aspirations of human society, 
Nor can a Churchman of liberal sentiments who tries to 
familiarise himself with the manifold activities of a great city 
help feeling that, although Church life may be vigorous and 
powerful, it is often limited to a comparatively small fraction 
of the people, and it does little to mould the thoughts and actions 
of the community as a whole. The Church may sometimes 
repose, as it were, in a sort of backwater, while the main stream 
of the national life flows swiftly past it. But all Churches, all 
religious denominations will in the future be judged by their 
utility. It is through intimate association with the people, and 
therefore with the Labour Party, which pre-eminently represents 
the people, that the Church will best gain or regain her practical 
efficiency. If it were possible to organise a meeting of either 
the Southern or the Northern Convocation in both its Houses 
with the Trades Union Congress, the benefit attained by both 
bodies would probably be as real as the surprise which each body 
would experience at the tone and language of the other. No 
doubt the Church would necessarily refuse to ally herself with 
the Labour Party if the policy of Labour were avowedly and 
unchangeably opposed to Christianity. So long, for instance, 
as the Trades Union Congress formally embraced the cause of 
secular education, there was an inevitable breach between the 
Church and the Labour Party. It is, therefore, a cause of 
supreme satisfaction that the last Trades Union Congress should 
have passed by a decisive majority the resolution proposed by 
the Miners’ Federation : ‘ That the question of secular education 
be eliminated from the questions set down for discussion at any 
future Trades Union Congress.’ It may indeed prove that no 
one Trades Union Congress can set a limit to the discussions 
at future Congresses. It would certainly be unjust to assume 
that the advocates of secular national education at past Con- 
gresses have been generally hostile to religion. But the Trades 
Union Congress, in pledging its members to secular education, 
went, I think, beyond the proper limits of trades unionism ; it 
excited an active difference of opinion among its own members; 
it might have led to a schism, if not to an actual rupture; and 
it seems that Churchmen and Christians generally may rejoice 
in the new and wise policy which, by leaving secularism to be, 
as it ought to be, an open question among trade unionists, goes 
far towards ensuring religious teaching in the elementary schools 
of the country, and also, if I mistake not, towards harmonising 
the aims of the Labour Party with the temper and spirit of the 
Christian Church. 

Socialism is a factor of great and growing importance in the 
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modern world. It is Socialism which underlies the various 
movements of Labour against Capital. But Socialism varies 
almost indefinitely in character or degree. Rightly or wrongly, 
a large number of artisans and operatives are imbued with the 
theory that the existence of capitalists is not only unnecessary, 
but prejudicial, to industry. Between Socialism and Syndicalism 
there is a wide difference ; but they agree in the policy of seeking 
to transfer the control of industrial undertakings from the class 
which has possessed and provided the capital, either to the 
nation as a whole or, within the nation, to some class or classes 
of labourers. 

The Church is not directly concerned with the present or 
future relation of Labour and Capital, so long as the change 
from one industrial system to another is not achieved or 
attempted in defiance of elementary moral principles. It is at 
least conceivable, although I am afraid it is far from certain, 
that the national or municipal administration of the means of 
production and distribution may serve the interests of the com- 
munity better than any organisation in the hands of private 
individuals or of limited companies. But there is a Socialism 
which has wilfully departed so far from Christian ethics, and 
which regards existing institutions with an eye so sadly pre- 
judiced and jaundiced, that it cannot but deserve the reprobation 
of the Church. It is not necessary to discuss the general teach- 
ing given in the Socialist Sunday Schools. They are organised 
indeed upon a purely secular basis. The ten Commandments 
which are taught or are said to be taught in them, if not upon 
the whole objectionable in themselves, are strangely different 
from the ten Commandments known to the Jewish and the 
Christian worlds; nor is there any such sanction attaching to 
them as is derivable from the fear and love of Almighty God. 
The declaration which is appended to them in The Red Cate- 
chism, published ‘for Socialist children,’ is laudable enough ; 
“We desire to be just and loving to all our fellow men and 
women, to work together as brothers and sisters, to be kind to 
every living creature, and so help to form a new society with 
Justice as its foundation and Love its law.’ But the section of The 
Red Catechism entitled ‘ Hospitals’ sufficiently shows how easy 
it is for Socialists, in spite of such a declaration, to be guilty of 
grave injustice to their fellow-citizens. Let me quote the following 
questions and answers : 


Q. Have poor people objections to the present hospitals? 

A. Yes; they are afraid that the students and doctors will make 
experiments upon them. 

Q. Why do doctors make experiments upon poor people? 

A. Because it gives them experience, which they can sell to the rich. 
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. Are hospitals used as training-schools for young doctors? 
Yes. 


. Do students practise upon the rich? 
- No; the rich will not tolerate it. 

. Students must learn, must they not? 

. Yes; but it must be done under proper supervision, and poor 
patients should not be subject to experiments without their knowledge. 

In view of this teaching the Church will not, I think, be 
charged with intolerance if she maintains an attitude of reserve 
towards the developments of modern socialistic faith and 
practice. 

Happily, the working men of Great Britain do not generally 
sympathise with The Red Catechism. Even if they are to some 
extent estranged from the Church and from organised religion 
generally, they are not actuated by a positive hostility to Chris. 
tianity or to the Person of Jesus Christ. But in the prospect 
of a good understanding between the Church and the Labour 
Party the religious position of the working class necessarily 
assumes much importance. 

It would be idle to deny that the Church of England and, 
indeed, all the Christian denominations taken together have 
more or less failed to keep pace with the incessant and increasing 
spiritual demands of a rapidly growing population, and especially 
of the poor who are congested in the slums and alleys of great 
cities. Perhaps the strongest argument for an established and 
endowed National Church, or the argument which appeals most 
strongly to religious minds, is the fear that under the voluntary 
system the poorest class of English men and women may 
gradually lapse into something like heathenism. For all volun- 
tary religious organisations are subject to the drawback that the 
people who most urgently need the teaching of religion are often 
the least able or the least willing to pay for it. Statistics which 
have been informally collected, reinforced as they are by the 
experience of ministers of religion, reveal among the working 
class a lamentable indifference to public worship. It is possible 
and even probable that, if the obligation now resting upon 
the clergy under the parochial system to reside in their parishes 
were done away with, the main or only redeeming feature in 
the spiritual life of the poor would disappear. The Huns and 
Vandals, as Henry George was wont to say, live now not outside 
but within the civilisation which they threaten to overthrow; 
and it is at least doubtful whether the modern Huns and Vandals 
will embrace the Christianity of their enemies. 

Still the phenomena of the time are not entirely dishearten- 
ing. Since the quickened sense of responsibility towards the 
poor and destitute classes of society, and its consequence in the 
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establishment of Christian missions in the dark quarters of great 
cities, the heart of the people has in some sense turned towards 
the Church. If Christianity is not in possession of South 
London yet, as Bishop Walsham How once remarked, it is taking 
possession. The Bradlaughian sentiment, which may be regarded 
as the softened counterpart of Voltaire’s Ecrasez I’ Infame, is far 
less powerful than it was thirty or forty years ago. Many of 
the Halls of Science are shut up; The National Reformer is 
extinct ; atheistic lecturers may assert themselves regularly in 
Hyde Park and occasionally in the squares of provincial cities, 
but they generally excite no more than a passing interest. It 
is difficult to imagine a greater contrast in the feeling of the 
people towards the Church than that between East London as 
it was when Bishop Walsham How began his beneficent work 
there and the Manchester which I have known in the last six 
years. Indifference, disregard of public worship, possibly some 
practical neglect of Christian morals there may be; but of hatred 
towards the Church and towards Christianity there has been 
little or no sign. 

The leaders of the Labour Party are naturally divided, as 
other men are, in religious faith and sympathy. Men like Mr. 
Blatchford repudiate the title of Christian. But Churchmen, 
if such there be, who condemn the Labour Party as collectively 
irreligious must live in strange ignorance of the steadfast and 
strenuous Christianity which not a few of the Labour leaders 
fearlessly proclaim. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his recent 
charge on the ‘ Character and Call of the Church of England,’ 
has quoted the deliberate public expressions of some responsible 
leaders in the Labour Party.’ It may be well to call public 
attention to the three remarkable handbooks containing reports 
of the speeches made during the annual Labour Week at the 
institution known as Browning Hall, under the leadership of 
Mr. F. Herbert Stead, during the years 1910, 1911, and 1912. 

At the Conference in 1910 Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., speak- 
ing on ‘ Democracy and Christianity,’ used the following words : 


Mine is a very old Gospel. It was first of all proclaimed by a Labour 
Man; by a Man Who knew the rough and tumble of life, It was first 
of all proclaimed by the Carpenter of Nazareth, and He laid the founda- 
tion when He declared ‘Ye must be born again.’ If reformation and 
reform could have saved the world, the world would have been perfect 
long ago. What we want along with our reforms is the Spirit of 
regeneration—that which makes men and women new, which lifts them 
out of themselves and makes them new creatures in Christ Jesus. We 
want to come to the great Life-Giver, Who came that ‘ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.’ 












* Pp, 79-82. 
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It was in the same spirit that Mr. W. Hudson, M.P., said, 
with reference to the ‘ Mainspring of all Reform’ : 

I was pleased to see at the very head of your literature announcing 
these meetings this week that it-was a call to the people to rejoice becanse 
the Kingdom of God is at hand! Christ’s influence and Christ’s work 
must be the mainspring of all our efforts; and we are doomed to failur 
unless we obey the injunction laid down from time to time, ‘ Follow 
Me’; unless we accept the encouragement that ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.’ I say we need to realise this personally, and 
then to let our influence be shed among those with whom we come in 
contact. 


Another not less striking expression of opinion is taken 
from the address of Mr. G. Lansbury on the ‘ Power that Re 
makes Men’: 


I have travelled round the political movement and humanitarian move 
ment, and I have travelled back to where I started. I have travelled 
back to this—that there is a God, and that He is the Father of the 
Universe, and that Jesus Christ was the Son of Almighty God, and that 
because He came and became Man all mankind is sacred, and all man 
kind—every man, woman and child—is of some value in the community, 
I believe that once a man or a woman realises that kind of faith he 
is an entirely different man so far as his outlook on life is toncerned, 


And yet another passage : 


I cannot find anywhere, though I have tried where I can to get such 
strength and help to at any rate try and beat down sin in oneself, as I 
do in the Bible and in the teaching of our Lord in what we call the 
Christian religion. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations. But those which I 
have cited are striking enough as examples of the spirit under- 
lying, not indeed the Labour Party as a whole, but a powerful 
section of the party. They create a sharp distinction between 
the Labour Party in England and the Labour Party, so far as 
it is purely secular and anti-Christian, on the Continent of 
Europe. It seems only reasonable, then, that the Chureh 
should deliberately and decisively associate herself with the 
religious element in the Labour Party. 

A change is coming over social and spiritual conditions in 
the modern English world. In one sense the Church and the 
State are drifting apart. The State becomes less and _ less 
willing to recognise by any public or formal action its interest 
in the Church or in any special branch of the Church. But the 
State is gradually usurping various functions which were once 
the prerogatives of the Church. The State is professedly, 
though not I think actually, a more secular institution than it 
once was. But in another sense the State is itself becoming like 
a Church. It is more and more concerned with the moral 
amelioration of the people; it is more and more dependent on 
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the motives and methods which originate in religion and in the 
Church. The question of the future is not whether democracy 
shall or shall not be the dominant power in the State; it is 
whether democracy, as it becomes dominant, shall or shall not 
be permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

It is in a Christianised democracy, then, that the hope seems 
fo lie. The Church is properly the most democratic institution 
on earth. If she succeeds in inspiring the people with a belief 
in her sympathy, and then in guiding them to righteousness 
and sanctity, she will render a service of priceless value to the 
nation. So shall it prove true once more, in Milton’s noble words, 
that ‘England hath this honour vouchsafed from Heaven to give 
out reformation to the world.’ 

J. E. C. WaLLpon. 





THE NINETEENTH UVENTURY 


A GERMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA‘ 


$ 


Axsoot two-thirds of the whole of India, a chaos of races, tongues, 
religions, social prejudices, and every kind of strange riddle, ij 
now directly governed by the British : a third by the native Vassal 
Princes, who are immensely rich, and who are also ambitious, 
and not without much Oriental shrewdness. This third portion 
of the peninsula does not, however, include a third also of th 
population, but, on the contrary, léss than one-fourth. The 
population in 1901 was about 62,461,549, a figure which, with 
out further explanation, will give some idea of how much les 
rich and productive is the territory under native rule than that 
which is actually governed by the British. 

And England really does govern the country. Not by 
compromises, nor in name only, as Holland governs many of its 
colonies in Farther India. Everyone who has travelled in Indis 
realises with what effect, even in the most distant parts of the 
country, England wields her power, although, according to ou 
German ideas, it is so astonishingly little in evidence. Th 
terrorist assassinations are no proof of any diminution of this 
power, for it is affected as little by them as the French Gover- 
ment is undermined by acts of sabotage. 

The British Government of India deserves the greatest praise, 
because there is so little display of power. The white troops in 
India—-and they are the only troops upon which England can 
absolutely rely—in April 1910 amounted to only some 74,287 
men, commanded by about 6293 officers; which, among thre 
hundred million natives, is almost an absurd handful of men. But 
there are nearly double that number of native troops, 154,234 
altogether, including native officers, and an admirably trained 
and armed set of men they are. But this is a two-edged arm 
which might, on occasion, be turned against the British, as has 
been done more than once. The greatest danger was the Sepoy 


2 Dr. Wegener originally gave his impressions of India in the form of 4 
paper read to the Geographical Society of Berlin. It must therefore be borne 
in mind that, although here rendered into English, his words were addressed 
to his fellow-countrymen.—Zditor, NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
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rising in 1857, and the danger becomes greater the better these 
troops are trained. 

When one considers this and the enormous Indian world, 
with its many puzzles still unsolved, Lord Curzon’s words are 
singularly convincing. He said ‘The English in India are, 
indeed, little more than a little foam on a dark, unfathomed 


ocean. 

How, then, has it been possible for England to establish 
such @ supremacy, and how has it been possible for her to 
maintain her position up to this time? 

There are many answers to these questions, and one of the 
chief reasons is the lack of political interest among the people. 
Eighty or ninety per cent. of them are agriculturists of the 
lowest grade, whose horizon is bounded by their daily wants, 
and who have been accustomed to be governed and oppressed 
by different rulers for thousands of years. We have a similar 
instance in China, where an intelligent and an even more united 
people, numbering more than several hundred millions, allowed 
themselves to be governed by a foreign race, the Manchus, for 
nearly three centuries. 

This lack of political interest in the Indian peoples is due to 
their religion, for the Hindu religion teaches believers to despise 
the externals of life. 

Another reason is the clever application of the principle 
‘Divide et impera,’ the same principle by which the ancient 
Romans built up their world-empire on the same slight founda- 
tion. The English have a great gift—an instinct, in fact, gained 
by long experience—for playing off the different peoples, the one 
against the other, peoples against peoples, religion against 
religion, caste against caste, prince against prince. 

This is most clearly seen in the Army arrangements. It is 
divided so that the great units are composed of different nationali- 
ties, castes, religions and languages; they do not understand 
one another, or else their mutual hatred is greater than that 
which they bear towards their rulers, and thus far-reaching 
conspiracies, such as that of 1857, are difficult to form, or owing 
to internal jealousies are quickly brought to the knowledge of 
the Government. 

The British Government of late has leant for political support 
upon the Mohammedans, who are in the minority, and not so 
clever as the Hindus. 

The Government has adopted another, though a negative 
policy, one which it pursues with sure instinct, and which is, 
again, on the Roman model. This is their extreme caution in 
religious matters. Though so eager at home in their support of 
Christian missions, the English regard the different religions of 
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the natives as ‘taboo,’ and I have heard missionaries out they 
declare that judges often show partiality towards the heathen 
doubtful cases. 

This caution has not always been rightly exercised, and th 
consequences have been severe, though instructive. One wy 
the great military revolt in 1857, the worst catastrophe whid 
the English have suffered, and the crisis was aggravated, if no 
caused by such imprudence. There were both Mohammedan 
and Hindus among the native troops in the large garrison g 
Meerut, near Delhi. At that time the ends of cartridges hy 
to be bitten off before using them, and they were greased with 
the fat of bullocks and pigs. The cow is held as sacred ly 
the Hindus, while the Koran forbids the Mohammedans to e& 
the pig because it is the most filthy and disgusting animal 
Thus it came about when the new cartridges were distribute 
that both classes of troops were convinced that the English 
intended to destroy their souls’ salvation, and they rose up it 
common hatred against their white rulers. The revolt spreal 
like wild-fire from one garrison to another throughout Northen 
India, and the power of the English would have been destroyel 
had it not been that the Sikhs, a Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
partly owing to unforgotten enmity towards their former Moham. 
medan oppressors, remained faithful to the British raj, and hal 
not the people of Southern India remained neutral. 

This caution is now carried so far by the Government thi 
even in important public matters they recognise the necessity d 
not meddling in religious questions. Their course as to th 
plague is an instance in point. When I was in India for th 
first time, in 1898, this disease had broken out about two yeas 
previously, and the Government, with admirable energy, 
promptly attacked the enemy ; every house was searched for signs 
of the plague, and it was suppressed by placing suspected case 
in quarantine, by the use of disinfectants, and by the destructim 
of infected houses, and also by having those who stood in danger 
vaccinated, as well as by the devotion shown in the hospitals 
I saw these excellent measures undertaken. Meanwhile, many 
doctors and nurses, men and women from the best families, 
hastened across the sea to place their services at the commanl 
of the Government in this heroic struggle. There was hope a 
first that they would meet with success; but, unfortunately, signs 
became manifest that all manner of religious and caste prejudices 
concerning Government interference with private life were lead: 
ing the people to a serious outbreak. They congregated together, 
and then doctors and sanitary officers were murdered. Alarmel 
by all this, the administration resorted to half-measures, the 
outcome of which was the spread of the disease during the next few 
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years over nearly the half of India. In 1906 I was again there, 
and the number of fatal cases had risen from 57,543 in 1896-1897 
toa million in 1905, or rather to 1,069,140; and in 1907 the deaths 
amounted to 1,315,892. After some transient hope as to its 
disappearance, it reappeared, and in 1910 there were 511,202 
fatal cases. At the very time we were travelling in Oudh there 
were in this single province 11,140 deaths from plague in one 
week. 
Another reason for the supremacy of the English in India 
is undoubtedly their very special genius for governing, just as 
had the Romans. It is a gift peculiar to the English. Their 
commercial talent is not their greatest gift, and in this they 
have rivals, but their instinctive capacity for organisation and 
administration is unequalled. 

England, a model of liberalism at home and in her white 
colonies, governs India autocratically. The Viceroy of India, 
a Crown appointment held for five years, has the power of a 
dictator, in appreciation of the fact that India is in a latent 
state of war. The Viceroy has, indeed, an executive council, but 
its members are merely financial and legal secretaries, with a 
Legislative Council, the majority of whom are appointed by the 
Government. Between the Viceroy and the British*Parliament, 
the last and highest authority in their world-Empire, stands 
the Secretary of State for India, pro tem. The relation between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State is, as is so often the case 
in England, more a matter of tradition than any sort of cut-and- 
dried statement on paper. Until recently it really depended upon 
the cleverer man of the two whether things were decided in 
London or in India. But the Viceroy’s power has diminished 
somewhat of late. It is known that the severance of the military 
command in India from the authority of the Viceroy was the 
cause of the resignation of Lord Curzon, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Viceroys who ever held the reins in that country, 
and this led to a fatal lowering of the Viceregal prestige. And, 
further, Lord Morley’s reforms in 1908, especially his extension 
of the Legislative Council, increasing the number of natives as 
compared with those named by the Government, has led to a 
sort of parliamentary criticism of Gavernment measures. 
Finally, it seems as if the relative degree of influence between 
the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy had shifted in 
favour of the former in consequence of the rapid communication 
between India and the Mother Country, brought about by 
steamers, the shortened route through the Suez Canal, and by 
telegraph. People who know India well do not find this a change 
for the better. 

The instruments employed by the Viceroy in the guidance 
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of the country committed to his charge are the officials known 
as the Indian Civil Service. The number holding appointments 
in the administration is very small, scarcely a thousand in all, 
but they are rightly considered as distinguished. The Indian 
Civil Service is perhaps the most highly paid of any State Service 
in the world. England has for long, with great wisdom, ranked 
her Colonial servants very highly, and she does not, therefore, 
as so many other countries do, send out to the Colonies those 
@lements which are of no value at home, but chooses the best 
and most highly trained men the country produces. nd, 
further, the candidates must be between twenty-two and twenty- 
four years of age, so that they are in possession of their freshest 
powers, mental and physical, and in the fiery zeal of youth are 
placed in positions of responsibility in which they can develop 
all the special gifts of their race for organisation and administra- 
tion. It is astonishing what duties devolve upon such youths 
just freed from the university. Often placed over a native 
population of several millions, almost the only white man in 
his district, he is at one and the same time distributor of taxes 
as well as collector, and is in control of bridges, roads, and canals; 
he is, in many instances, both judge and the responsible chief 
for public security ; he is also answerable for the sanitary condi- 
tions upon which the health of the community depends, and 
he has to carry on very extensive statistical work. Then he 
has to be the eyes of his Government in political affairs, to spy 
out signs of unrest, and, where possible, to stifle them, and this 
generally without any definite power to back him, but simply 
by promptitude and his force of character. Then, again, the 
responsibilities of the English Resident at the Courts of Native 
Princes are peculiar and difficult, for he has to guide the policy 
in accordance with the wishes of his Government. The Civil 
Service shows Englishmen at their, best, and whoever has the 
pleasure of meeting them must recognise with admiration what 
an amount of self-sacrifice goes to the silent performance of duty, 
and the integrity and devotion given to the people committed to 
their charge; and it is often in solitary, hot, fever-haunted 
districts that all this is carried out by these gifted people. 


THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND 


For reasons of space, this far-reaching question can be 
answered but briefly. 

The prestige of England is enhanced by the Indian Empire, 
the most magnificent member of her world-wide Colonial Empire. 
And in a special degree it is the foundation of her political in- 
fluence in the eastern quarter of the ‘Old World.’ It commands 
the Suez Canal, the route to Asia as well as to Australia and 
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the other British possessions in Southern Asia, East and West 
Africa, which are thus held firmly together, consolidating 
English influence in Persia, Central Asia, Farther India, and 
China. The Indian Army is the most important one maintained 
by England; she has repeatedly employed her native troops 
outside India, both in China and in South Africa. No less 
important is the use she makes of human means for peaceful 
objects. The surplus millions of India are indispensable; they. 
are employed for the development of other British tropical 
colonies where it is difficult to find labourers; for tea-plant- 
ing in Ceylon, on the rubber plantations, and in the tin mines 
of Malacca ; at the gold-fields of South Africa,-as well as in agricul- 
tural work in Mauritius, the Fiji Islands, Guiana, the Antilles, 
&c. For the Mother Country, India is, on the most splendid 
scale, the purveyor and producer of wheat, rice, groceries, and 
raw material, particularly of cotton for the manufacturers. of 
England ; and, on the other hand, she is the purchaser of English 
wares. The trade with India amounts to one-third of the 
exports and imports of Great Britain. 

There is a gigantic field for British capital and enterprise 
in India; in round numbers, some three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion pounds of British money is invested in the railways of India, 
in the irrigating canals, in spinning-machines, and in mines, &c. 
The revenue from the taxes levied in the country pays for the 
army, thus giving employment to the youth of Great Britain, 
and it also provides their pensions, which are chiefly spent in 
the Mother Country. There is one point of view which cannot 
be estimated too highly, and this is the opportunities which that 
mighty colonial possession offers to the capable sons of the 
energetic race that governs it, who in the narrower surroundings 
at home find no field for their talents. It is an incomparable 
training for energetic, manly ambition, and for the development 
of resolute and responsible characters. And these qualities are 
the inheritance of these men, and prove a most valuable treasure 
to their country. 


WHat HAS ENGLAND DONE FOR INDIA? 


And, on the other hand, what has England done for India? 
How does she morally justify her yoke? 

The answer to this question must also be a short one. One 
figure alone speaks volumes. In 1800 the population of India 
was, in round numbers, one hundred millions; in 1900 it was 
three hundred millions. This colossal growth is simply the result 
of peace and safety to life and property which English supremacy 
has assured to the greater part of India during this period, a 
condition of things never before experienced in India—nay, a 
Vou. LEXIII—No. 435 3 P 
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condition unknown in Europe throughout the century. ‘The 
material resources of India have also been most admirably 
developed by the enterprise of Englishmen. It needs but to look 
at the shipping in the Bay of Bombay, or in the harbours of 
Madras and Calcutta, and at the splendidly palatial public build. 
ings, to be convinced of this. Or one has only to mention the 
vast network of railways throughout the country, which ar 
almost as numerous as in the Mother Country, and the great 
system of canals which exceed those of any other country, to 
prove this fact. Then, again, there is the uniform legislation, 
which is adapted to the requirements of the different races of 
India, a legislation in which the natives are permitted to take 
an active part, and which is far better than any other known 
in the country in former times, although, of course, it is not 
free from faults, caused principally by the great variety of 
peoples throughout the length and breadth of India. 

And the uniform coinage after European models is a fine 
work, as is the excellent and cheap postal and telegraph service, 
And there are many educational institutions, universities and 
schools founded and supported by the Government, but we must 
return to this subject later on. The laws concerning the public 
health are unquestionably better than any former ruler ever 
dreamt of, and the same may be said regarding the care taken 
to avoid famine. 

This concerns those parts of the country immediately under 
British rule. And it must not be forgotten that the influence 
exercised over the native princes is not merely that of example, 
but often one of more or less gentle pressure. 

And lastly, one of the most valuable gifts which England 
has bestowed upon India, and one new to the Oriental, is the 
unselfish personal effort for the public weal, the example of 
spotless service for the good of all. 


THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT UNREST. 


How, then, does it happen, that in spite of all these blessings 
there is a growing and threatening bad feeling against the 
Government? And what does England intend to do in order to 
meet this discontent? 

The so-called ‘Indian Problem’ is caused by a variety of 
separate issues, all of which are sufficiently puzzling, as can 
readily be imagined, in a world composed of such different races. 
It is, therefore, a subject of the greatest difficulty, but only the 
chief points can be touched upon here. 

One cause of discontent against the Government of India— 
in fact, the most natural and decisive one—is self-evident, although 
public discussion of it is avoided: namely, the grievance that 
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yast population should be forcibly governed by a foreign race. 
Many insoluble difficulties are bound up in this fact. It goes 
without saying that this system is carried out first of all in the 
interest of the Mother Country, or, rather, that of the Ruling 
Power, and the well-being of India can only be its object in 
so far as the vital interests of England do not suffer. Any other 
policy would be a betrayal of one’s country. 

Under such conditions it is simply impossible for the subject 
races to feel genuine affection for the predominant power. The 
rulers may do what they can for the development of the ruled, 
but they cannot meet with gratitude, nor has any ever been 
given. However manifest it may be that the rulers are 
developing the country as the natives themselves would never 
have done, still there is the conviction among them that they 
have been robbed, and good relations are all the more impossible 
because the higher the natives are lifted up the higher mounts 
their pride and self-esteem. In England, also—indeed, par- 
ticularly there—the fantastic idea is entertained that India ought 
to be governed only and altogether for the ‘ good of India,’ and 
that then undying gratitude would bind the Indian peoples to 
the British world-Power. Such simple-minded views are foolish, 
in the East especially. 

The growth of friendly relations is made more difficult because 
the English themselves decline intimate social intercourse with 
coloured races. A drop of coloured blood in the veins closes the 
door against any acquaintance between Indians and better-class 
English people, and a marriage with an Indian would make social 
relations impossible. The English act thus instinctively, as did 
the Aryans of old, who created the system of caste for the same 
reason, rightly feeling that the purity of race could only be 
maintained in this way. The bitterness engendered by this 
among Indians of position has become intensified of late because 
many more of the lower classés come from England, who in their 
subordinate employments injure the prestige of the ruling white 
race, and yet evince the same pride of race, though in 4 coarser 
manner. Then, again, the contemptuous treatment accorded to 
Indians in other parts of the British Empire emphasises the 
bitter feeling. 

Lastly, in a peculiar but quite comprehensible manner, the 
improved facilities for communication between England and India 
widen rather than narrow the gulf between the Ruling Power 
and the Indian peoples. 

In earlier times, when an Englishman entered on his career 
in India, he knew, as Lord Roberts rightly says in his work 
Forty-one Years in India, that he would not return home for 
many yeats, so he made India his sole interest, and his mode of 
3P 2 
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life was other than it is to-day, while he held entirely different 
views of the natives. Now the shorter journey to England, 
the rapid communication by post and telegraph, and the frequent 
newspapers, bring home nearer to the English resident in India, 
and thus home interests are greater. Naturally this all tends to 
diminish the sympathetic understanding of India and of Indians, 
nor can it be expected that a change in this direction is to be 
looked for. 

Another source of discontent is caused by what I mentioned 
as a proof of the excellence of British rule—namely, the tre- 
mendous increase in the population owing to the pax Britannica, 
Many parts of India, especially the most productive parts, are 
over-populated, and even in favourable years the native can 
scarcely obtain enough to satisfy his needs. The peasant’s tradi- 
tional hold on his land, his apathy, and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing work elsewhere, all contribute to this state of affairs. Thus 
a period of famine (by this I do not mean the actual starvation 
of men) must be looked for from time to time, as an unavoidable 
evil, the effects of which can be met, though the evil itself cannot 
be averted. 

It must be acknowledged that for decades England has done 
an extraordinary amount for the sufferers from famine. Every 
year the Indian Budget provides fifteen millions for eventual 
famine. If such a catastrophe does not occur in one year, the 
sum is not withdrawn, as one might think it would be, but is 
added to the sum in hand, so that thirty millions are ready for 
immediate disposal. If, therefore, a famine takes place, there 
are means of immediate relief provided on the largest scale for 
the afflicted part of the country. These means of relief are, as 
a rule, three in number: a reduction of taxation, provision of 
food, and work. The network of railways and the other roads 
make it practicable to convey provisions rapidly all over the 
country, so that a real famine on a large scale, which might have 
occurred in years gone by, is almost out of the question now. 
New railways, and new roads, dykes, and irrigation works, are 
now being constructed to prevent a repetition of this calamity. 

Not only does the Government carry out these measures in 
the provinces directly under its control, but it induces the native 
Princes to do likewise. I was able to inquire into the measures 
that were taken to meet the threatened famine in 1906, in the 
native state of Jaipur. The ruling spirit was the mayor, 
Dhanpat Rai, who ‘is also chief of the Maharajah’s lines of trans- 
port, and I was profoundly impressed by the skill and humanity 
with which he conducted the measures in the Prince’s name. 
Fortunately, the evil was averted by an unexpected fall of rain. 
We had a particularly cool winter during the Crown Prince’s 
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tour,? and at Christmas the usual three-days’ rain broke up the 
winter drought, continued for three weeks, filled the reservoirs, 
and did immense good throughout Northern India. There was, 
however, very little rain in the following summer, and thus the 
ghost of a famine loomed again on the horizon. 

The English have made splendid efforts to bring more land 
under cultivation, so that the country may become more widely 
habitable for the natives. We frequently saw the immense 
system of canals which have been extended throughout the 
country, and are still being made. In the Punjab alone, five 
million acres of most productive land have been brought under 
cultivation, and a further five million acres of cultivated land 
have been saved from the dryness of unfavourable years. This, 
however, proves a circulus viciosus. In the land protected 
against drought, the population increases with greater rapidity, 
and before long it will be over-populated. 

And here again is seen that improvements, rich in blessings, 
have their evil side. The new ways of communication which 
make transport easy, so that in times of famine food can be 
rapidly brought to the people, are also a source of harm. In 
earlier times the peasant lived far from the outside world, and 
he stored the grain which he did not require for his immediate 
use; but now he can send his superfluous grain to market, and 
great merchants buy up all the corn in the country. The money 
thus derived from his land enables the peasant to procure many 
hitherto unobtainable luxuries; perhaps he may even lay it by. 
But when the country is visited by famine he is without his 
former means of subsistence. He consumes his supply of seed 
corn, and what money he may have decreases in value owing to 
increased cost of living, and he is thus far sooner in need than 
he used to be. It is difficult to see how this state of affairs can 
be altered. It is impossible to take legal measures in order to 
bring the peasants back to the old simple and natural ways of 
life, and to a healthier state of things. 

There are drawbacks even in the better administration of 
the law. Formerly when one of the worst plagues of India— 
the native usurer—treated the peasant harshly, the latter simply 
killed him, which possibility hindered the usurer from going 
too far. Now such self-help is out of the question, and the 
English judge is obliged, much against his inclination, to use his 
power to help the rascal, who is well acquainted with the 
intricacies of the law, to get his due. 

There is another cause of discontent in addition to all these 
questions, one which touches a dark spot in the British rule. 
It is the increase of agrarianism. 

* The author accompanied the Crown Prince on his tour in India. 
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The larger number of Indians live by agriculture ; but beside 
this, there were a variety of industries which have enjoyed 4 
world-wide celebrity, such as embroidery, weaving, silversmith’s 
work, armourer’s work, wood-carving, &c., which enabled the 
greater part of the population to live better. Since the develop 
ment of its own home industries, England, by its duties, and by 
flooding India with cheap English wares, has destroyed the natiye 
industries, and the former workers are obliged to take to fielj 
work, the lowest step in their scale of existence. 

In the very nature of things it is impossible to make here any 
fundamental change. England is a manufacturing country, and 
cannot permit her greatest colony to become. her rival, for she 
makes use of it to extend her own markets. The leaders of the 
Indian unrest cry out for a protective tariff, and demand vigorous 
measures to advance their own industries. It is, however, clear 
that such demands can be granted only so far as they do no 
clash with home interests, especially now, when parliamentary 
power is in the hands of the workers and is always increasing. 

Fully. aware of this side of the subject, a few enthusiastic 
Indians have attempted to introduce, without the help of the 
English—indeed, in opposition to them—a new native movement, 
This is the much talked-of Swadeshi movement. ‘ Swadeshi’ 
means : produced in the country. Another idea connected with it 
is a patriotic boycott against foreign-made articles, which was, 
however, unsuccessful owing to want of funds, lack of organisa- 
tion, and of industrial talent, which cannot be perfected all at 
once, and also owing to the policy of the Government. It can- 
not be denied that, yielding to the leaders of the movement, 
the Government has made sporadic attempts of late to further 
native industries, especially their artistic work. But in the 
nature of things they are weak half-measures, for it is a difficult 
problem to solve. 

Another cause of discontent is bound up with the agricultural 
question, the land tax levied by the Government, which is a most 
important financial measure. The English took over the system 
of land revenue from the Great Moguls, but are gentler in their 
exactions, and they undoubtedly demand considerably less than 
did the Moguls. But, notwithstanding this, there are complaints 
of unbearable injustice and severity which will not be silenced. 
Numerous contradictory opinions, even among English authori- 
ties, make it extremely difficult to see clearly in the matter. 
Meanwhile, there is dissatisfaction among the natives regarding 
the tax, to which they ascribe all that is bad. But it is also a 
fact that the chief cause of it cannot be altered without seriously 
damaging Indian finance. 

There are intellectual problems which are infinitely more 
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serious than this material one, and in great part they can be 
traced to the education, though in itself a blessing, which the 
Government has given to the natives. 

Ever since Macaulay’s fiery zeal in that direction, the Govern- 
ment has resolved to give to India a system of school education 
after the English pattern, and in face of the immensity of the 
object an experiment has been made which Sir Valentine Chirol 
alludes to in his important work, The Indian Unrest; and he 
refers to it with just pride as being without example in the history 
of the world. He writes: 


A more arduous experiment even than that of governing three hundred 
millions of natives in India with a handful of Englishmen. Many nations 
have conquered remote dependencies inhabited by alien races, imposed their 
laws upon them, and held them in peaceful subjection, though even this has 
never been done on the same scale of magnitude as by the British rulers of 
India. We alone have attempted to educate them in our own literature 
and science and to make them by education the intellectual partners of the 
civilisation that subdued them. 


In the course of time, the English have themselves founded 
numerous schools throughout. the country, or given the impetus 
to their establishment. At first the natives zealously made use of 
these advantages, and the Government were greatly encouraged. 
Those who turned with enthusiasm to the new culture and liberal 
ideas of the West belonged to the highest and most intellectual 
circles, and gave England a number of friends and capable native 
officials. But the tables were soon turned when, in hopes of 
preferment, the lowest class of natives crowded to the schools, 
and, as a matter of course, the quality of instruction became 
lower owing to want of teachers. In fact, when genuine educa- 
tion was no longer the object, but only a superficial gloss to 
enable the students to pass examinations which qualified them 
for Government posts, the result was altogether bad. Men are 
turned out half educated and totally unfit for practical life. It 
is the greater misfortune because their primitive theories of life 
have been destroyed and nothing has been given to them in 
exchange. Christianity has so far been unable to win the 
educated classes of Indians. Then again, such masses have 
passed the examinations and await appointments that they can- 
not be satisfied even if all the posts could be filled by natives. 
Thus these people fall into economic misery, get embittered in 
subordinate places, and an intellectual proletariate is produced 
which is worse than any other, and politically the most difficult 
to deal with. 

The educational experiment of the Government was all the 
more daring because it is likely to destroy the notion of English 
mental superiority, which is, after all, that which gives them 
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their power over the people. Book learning, at all events, is 
not an Englishman’s strong point ; consequently, the more clever 
among the Indians obtain with ease, and to their own stupefac. 
tion, the same, and even a higher degree of culture than their 
English rulers. They surpass them in a knowledge of their 
own history, in eloquent command of their own language, in 
acute comprehension of their own laws, with the result thats 
certain contempt is engendered, which, of course, is totally with- 
out reason, but is most harmful, all the same. This is quite 
astonishingly the case in the clever intellectual movement in 
Bengal. I had a very interesting conversation in Calcutta with 
the well-known spokesman of this Bengal Swadeshi movement, 
Surendranath Banerjee, and he did not conceal his surprise that 
the ignorant and stupid English should be able to govern India, 
The man had not grasped the fact in the very least that it is not 
intellectual qualities, but those moral qualities of the English, 
unknown to an Indian, the strong morality and will-power of 
the white man, which enable him to accomplish this feat. 

These Bengali babus feel that the great mass of the people, 
those less educated among them, would be unresisting objects of 
coercion and their tools, if these foreigners were not there to 
protect them. And they think that if the English Government 
were got rid of they would step into their places. The English- 
man, who is a man of action and values only those qualities in 
a man which he recognises as ‘ manly,’ utterly despises the babus, 
and regards them as ‘babblers,’ and unwarlike weaklings 
without any inclination for physical exertion. But this is not 
altogether a true valuation, for their brilliant eloquence can 
become a mightier power in India than the English would care 
for. The more capable among them practise law, and with 
success ; some take up journalism with passionate energy, others 
become travelling agitators and exercise a most harmful influence, 
carrying the seeds of unrest farther and farther. 

The gravity of these educational experiments is now appre- 
ciated by all discerning Englishmen, but there is no return along 
the road thus trodden, and the Government cannot suppress the 
schools it has hitherto permitted to be open. It is trying to 
effect a cure by other methods: in a greater breadth of instruc- 
tion, in promoting schools for higher education among the middle 
and lower classes hitherto neglected: and by these means it 
hopes to raise the general standard of intellectual development 
and thus render the agitation of less effect. The idea may be 
a noble and good one, but it is more than doubtful whether or 
not it will attain the desired end. 

A further problem of great import is, what the catchword 
indicates, the creation of an Indian nation. 
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The Indians are, as we have seen, anything but a united 
nation, and still less so historically for they were brought together 
in political unity for the first time by the British. One command 
now reaches to India’s furthest corner, one system of Govern- 
ment, and one law. Indeed, one language, which all educated 
Indians can speak, has been given them for the first time, and 
that is English. The natural outcome is that for the first time 
an idea has entered the minds of the educated among them 
of a unity of Indian interests which is to end in a united 
Indian nation. That strange enigmatical fluid which has been 
coursing through the minds of people for a few generations, 
and is more to the fore now than ever before, which we know 
as @ desire for nationality, has risen and increased, and is 
now making itself felt in India. National sentiment is above 
all things one of antagonism towards other nations, and in 
India it manifests itself by its enmity towards the foreign Ruling 
Power. Here, too, and throughout Asia, the Japanese victory 
over Russia, the overthrow of a European Power by an Asiatic 
nation, has strikingly contributed to the awakening of this 
national instinct. 

In India its development makes slow progress, for it is 
opposed to her religious and social orders, but it is an extremely 
grave feature of the case, for we must remember that British 
supremacy is only possible by the significant power of ‘ Divide 
et Impera.’ A real union, even if only of a small fraction of the 
masses in India, could, of course, owing to the numerical in- 
feriority of the British, ‘ rend the air’ and overwhelm the small 
number of British in India. ; 

There is 8 movement in process of crystallisation towards a 
national Parliament for India, in the so-called National Congress, 
which is a meeting of educated Indians from all parts of the 
Empire, people of different religions and different callings. The 
Congress was instituted in the ‘eighties of the last century, 
and mects in one or other of the large towns. Public questions 
concerning Indians are discussed with freedom and passion before 
thousands of people, by native speakers, but with declarations, 
in due form, of loyalty towards England, though meanwhile a 
growing antagonism is cherished against her. The British 
favoured this Congress at first because it seemed a way to get at 
the mind of the people. Of late they have grown nervous, and the 
Congress is beginning to make attacks on the Government. The 
majority of Parsees and Mohammedans have been turned out, 
and now the Congress is more and more a fighting organisation 
against the Government. 

The development of a united nation has made the greatest 
strides in the district of the Lower Ganges, inhabited as it is by the 
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largest homogeneous population. The seventy-two millions of 
Bengalis are, according to their speakers, now a nation, and the 
act as such, and wish to be so regarded by the Government. 

The latter has fully realised the danger, and Lord Cursp 
took measures against it by his celebrated Partition of Bengal ij 
1905. The whole of Eastern Bengal, from Calcutta to th 
Ganges-Bramaputra, was made into a separate province with 
Dacca as the capital. 

The ostensible object of this administrative measure was 
facilitate the government of this gigantic and over-populate 
province. As a matter of fact, the great and double import ¢ 
its political motive left no one in any doubt whatever. On on 
side it would strengthen, to a certain degree, the Mohammedam 
of Eastern Bengal, who were unable to play any part owing # 
the fact that Western Bengal was almost purely Hindu, and they 
were to be used as a set-off to the Hindus who came to the front, 
Secondly, it would act as a bar to the further extension of the 
national union throughout the whole province, which looked upon 
Calcutta as its capital. 

The Bengalis understood the object, and immediately raised 
the most violent opposition to the measure. Surendranath 
Banerjee was at the head of the movement, and a gigantic protest | 
meeting was held, huge religious processions took place, Parlia 
ment was petitioned, and finally, by inaugurating the Swadeshi 
movement, and by anhouncing a boycott on all British goods, 
they endeavoured to strike the British on their sensitive side, their 
thoney-bags. The course taken was noteworthy, and no doubt 
the Chinese boycott against the United States suggested it. 

Lord Curzon carried out his scheme silently and with an 
Olympian contempt. Knowing the Bengalis, he rightly judged 
that serious sedition in the masses would not occur on such 
grounds, and that Swadeshi and boycotting would fail. And 
he further counted on the efféminate characteristics of the Ben- 
galis, who, thanks to their climate, ate far from possessing 
martial qualitiés. 

But his anticipations were not justified by evehts, and the 
public mind did not ¢alm down within 4 short period; quite 
the contrary: rage burned in thé minds of the leaders at the 
Partition of Bengal, and it was the more dangerous bécause it 
took the form ef secret conspiracies and attempts at violence. 

The last and most threatening of all problems in India is 
movement, broad and deep, and of an astounding chatacter ; it is 
the depth of the antagonism between the English and Hindus, 
the religious reaction against Western civilisation, and those who 
bring it. 

We have already seen that liberal ideas were, at first, en- 
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thusiastically embraced by the Hindus, but that they soon 
resulted in their being torn hither and thither without any real 
convictions of their own. Among the rising generation there 
is @ passionate propaganda for a return to the old gods, and 
the worship of the dark and bizarre demonic gods, Siva and 
the ‘Bloody Mother,’ Kali, is being organised and preached 
with fanatic zeal. The leaders to a great extent undoubtedly 
act from political motives, but not altogether. There is evidently 
profound antipathy between the Oriental and European modes of 
thought and character, which is not to be mistaken, and it must 
be admitted that the movement has a definite character and an 
ideal among the young. This idealism of the individual, ready 
for any self-sacrifice, provides the motive for a good deal of the 
bomb assassinations intended to shake the authority of the 
Government and to make it feel its impotence, as well as to stir 
the imagination of the people to an active opposition. 

Valentine Chirol, in his book on Indian Unrest, calls this the 
most alarming symptom in India, this escape of the young from 
British influences. He considers the Brahmans the moving spirits 
in the anti-English campaign, inasmuch as they feel that modern 
ideas tend to undermine the sway they have held over the minds 


_ of the people for many thousands of years. Until lately, they, 


being the most intelligent, had everywhere adopted the new 
culture and even strengthened thereby their own position. Now, 
however, that a larger part of the people are initiated into it, 
they fear a diminution of their authority, and begin to throw their 
immense influence in the balance against Western culture and 
Western influences. On the other hand, clear-headed men, such 
as Sir John Hewett, with a thorough knowledge of India, told 
me that Chirol erroneously applies his observations to all parts 
of the country, although they were, in fact, chiefly made in 
Poonah. But the reasons for the Brahmans taking up this anti- 
English attitude are so obvious and so natural that in time it will 
become general, and then they will do their utmost to fan 
religious enthusiasm. 

Herein lies the greatest danger, I almost venture to say the 
only serious one for the time being. The British material posi- 
tion is at present unassailable, and a successful revolution is 
impossible. Discontent arising from all the above-mentioned 
causes, the Government of India can afford to regard with in- 
difference, so long as they possess their admirable army. The 
masses with no organisation, inexperienced in military matters, 
and without arms, are not a danger. The danger lies just where 
it did in 1857, in the not absolutely assured loyalty of the native 
troops. If that be shaken, then the aspect of things will be 
serious. All discontent may contribute to this, and the’ most 
weighty is religious discontent. 
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Doubtless the Government now exercises much greater 
caution in regard to the native army than formerly. Fo 
example, with few exceptions, the artillery and the arsenals hay 
been contided exclusively to white troops since the Mutiny, 
Thus the danger even of another Sepoy rising is not so great nov, 
Then, the connexion throughout the Empire admits of mon 
rapid transport of troops. All things considered, I do not sm 
at the present moment any acutely threatening danger to th 
British position in India. It may be different in the futur, 
That the problems involved are far-reaching, manifold, and for 
the most part difficult of solution, is evident, and justifies great 
anxiety. The difficulty would be intensified were England 
prestige, through entanglement elsewhere, to suffer. 

Far-seeing English politicians share this anxiety concerning 
the future of India, but they face it as becomes a manly nation 
such as they are. In this sense Lord Curzon concluded @ 
address as to the position of India in the British Empire : ‘ Above 
all things remember, India is now as ever the great test of British 
character and heroism ; it is therefore necessary to advance with 
high courage and grave self-confidence, and to endure to the end,’ 


THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY TOWARDS THESE PROBLEMS 


In conclusion, I wish to express my dissent from certain 
prevalent views now held amongst us in regard to the strained 
relations between ourselves and England, to the effect that it 
would be an advantage to us as Germans were the British rule 
in India to come to an end. I think quite the contrary. Since 
the victory of Japan over Russia, and the consequent awakening 
of the East, we know that the great question whether or not 
the white race, with its civilisation, should be the Ruling Power 
in the world, is not by any means as positively settled as we 
used to think it was, and that, on the contrary, the real decisive 
battle, whether on the battle-field, or in the economic arena, is 
still to come. In this struggle all white nations must stand 
united if victory is to be on our side. India is that part of the 
earth where the supremacy of the white race over the coloured 
is most evident. Should the Asiatics succeed in destroying the 
British sovereignty, the position of the whole white race on 
the globe, our own not excepted, would suffer a fatal blow. This 
would be felt not only in our own Colonies, but everywhere; 
wherever our merchants, engineers, men of enterprise and others 
wish to take the lead among coloured races. Guided by this 
feeling of solidarity, we must desire that England may be able 
to defend her supremacy in India, which is in many ways % 
admirable. 
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POSTSCRIPT 





greater 

For Since the address embodying the above impressions was 
ls have | delivered before the Geographical Society of Berlin, on the 9th of 
futiny. | June 1911, four events have taken place which have the.most 





important bearing on the relations between England and India. 
The first three are : The Coronation Durbar at Delhi, the trans- 
ference of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi, and the repeal 
of the Act for the partition of Bengal. 

It is difficult for an outsider to understand rightly the poli- 
tical reasons for this course. It is evidently thought in England 
that the time has come for taking extraordinary measures in 
India. By the Coronation Durbar, when King George was pro- 
daimed Emperor of India, the strongest means for increasing 
the prestige of the Imperial power were employed; while at the 
same time it impressed upon the Indian peoples that the Imperial 
dignity, far from being foreign to the country, was but the 
carrying on of that of the Great Moguls. 

The change of the capital from Calcutta, which had been 
the seat of Government since the foundation of British power in 
India, to Delhi, the ancient metropolis, was also to strengthen 
the impression made by the Durbar; and it might have been 
with a view to winning the support of the Mohammedan portion 
of the Indian people. The repeal of the Act for the partition 




















of Bengal seems to us astounding, the confession of a grave 
hat it § political error, and the natives will interpret it as a sign of 
1 rule weakness. Do the English really feel powerless to cope with 
Since | the fury of the Bengalis? Or is it a supreme attempt to gain 





over the Hindus? If, as is doubtless the case, the reunion of 
Bengal increases the danger of a national movement, it is, 
perhaps, hoped by the simultaneous removal of the Viceregal 
residence from Bengal to Delhi to mitigate the danger. But 
it is quite possible that the anger of the Bengal babus at this 
loss of prestige, occasioned by the change of the seat of Govern- 
ment, will make all efforts at reconciliation unavailing. 

The fourth event is the mysterious attempt to assassinate 
Lord Hardinge on his entrance into Delhi. Perhaps it was an 
expression of their rage. At any rate, the terrorism that had 
ventured to attack the sacred person of the Viceroy is a symptom 
of the most far-reaching importance. It is all the more dan- 
gerous because the attempt was partially successful, and that so 
far it has not been possible to avenge it. All this seems to 
prove the great gravity of the unrest movement in India, and 
that it may be more serious because a violent development may 
be nearer than has hitherto appeared to be the case. 
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A STATE BANK FOR INDIA AND 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


SINCE the closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage of silve 
twenty years ago, the Government has discharged duties ip 
managing the currency and maintaining fixity of sterling & 
change which in their variety and extent are without paralld 
in the history of any modern State. In recent months the mantier 
in which these heavy responsibilities are carried out under th 
control of the India Office has been attacked and criticised from 
many points of view. Some fifteen years having gone by sing 
the system was submitted to independent expert investigation, 
the Cabinet has been well advised to meet a demand put forwarl 
in various quarters, by appointing a Royal Commission to in 
vestigate ‘certain administrative questions relating to Indian 
Finance and Currency.’ Among the proposals with which Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain and his colleagues will deal will be that for 
relieving Government of a part of its burden, and for increasing 
and strengthening the inadequate credit facilities of India, by 
establishing a State bank on the European model, and particu 
larly that of the Bank of France. 

The project was brought into prominence last January by 
Sir Edward Holden, in his speech from the chair at the general 
meeting of the London City and Midland Bank. After giving 
details respecting India’s extraordinary absorption of gold in the 
last few years, and pointing out the seriousness of its bearing, in 
present conditions, upon the question of the inadequate gold 
reserves of London, Sir Edward Holden argued that an Indian 
State bank would be most advantageous in creating credit by 
increasing discounting and borrowing facilities, and in reducing 
the high monetary rates paid in India in the busy season, since 
it would provide a channel for making the rates responsive 
international monetary conditions. 

These observations of an eminent London banker who is 
known to have devoted much time and thought to Indian finam 
cial problems attracted a great deal of attention in India, # 
well as on the Continent and in America. Doubts of London 
disinterestedness, rooted in traditions going back to the days 
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of John Company, led some publicists in the Dependency ingeni- 
ously to read into the pronouncement a desire on the part of 
Lombard Street to prevent, in some way or other, the flow of 
gold thither. Speaking in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis wished to know why India should not have 
all the gold to which her balance of trade entitles her. The - 
question was beside the point, for no one can reasonably quarrel 
with the dictum of the retiring Finance Member, Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson, that if for currency or other purposes the people of 
India prefer gold they are just as much entitled to it as any 
other people in the world. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that the problem of replenishing the gold reserves of 
London, now engaging the attention of a special committee of 
the Clearing Bankers under the chairmanship of Lord St. 
Aldwyn, is of very great importance to India, since a crisis here 
could not fail injuriously to affect her trade and credit, Unfor- 
tunately, the tendency of commercial opinion in India is to take 
restricted views based on almost purely local considerations, 
and not infrequently provincial jealousies have stood in the’ way 
of reforms and developments calculated to benefit the Empire 
ag a whole. The peculiar conditions of Indian administration, 
with its protracted round of successive authorities to be con- 
sulted, its concentration of final control in Whitehall, and its 
unceasing transition of responsible appointments (both ‘ acting ’ 
and ‘pucca’) from one official to another, also tend to extra- 
ordinary delay in effecting reforms even when their value and 
necessity have been repeatedly admitted by the highest 
authorities. 

The history of the State bank project illustrates this peculi- 
arity in so striking a way that it is worth’following even by 
readers not interested in the question on its merits. So far 
from being a hasty invention of London bankers perturbed by 
India’s unexampled absorption of gold in the last few years, 
the proposal originated when William the Fourth was on the 
throne, and has frequently been renewed in the intervening 
eighty years. The first bank in India to have a direct con- 
nexion with Government was the Bank of Bengal, opened (under 
the name of the Bank of Calcutta) in 1806 with a capital of fifty 
lakhs of rupees (then the equivalent of half a million sterling), 
of which the East India Company contributed ten lakhs, reserv- 
ing to themselves substantial powers of control. In 1836, after 
this mother Presidency bank had passed through more than one 
serious crisis, ‘a large body of merchants interested in the East 
Indies’ submitted to the Court of Directors at home a project 
for a single State bank ‘confining its transactions strictiy to 
banking principles and business.’ 
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Established by Act of Parliament and possessed of adequate capital, 
it would [said the promoters], under judicious management and contrdl, 
become an instrument of general good by facilitating the employment of 
a@ portion of the redundant capital of this country [England] for th 
general improvement of Indian commerce, giving stability to the mo 
system of India . . . and affording the Company facilitates and advantage 
in their future financial arrangements. 


The bank was to transact public business at a moderate 
charge, and it was claimed that through its agency the Hast 
India Company would be able ‘to act up to the intention of 
the Legislature by keeping their Government entirely aloof 
from that interference with the commerce of India which the 
present system of remittance involves.’ Such aloofness, it may 
be remarked in passing, is still an ideal of some of the critic 
of the India Office, who hold that the Secretary of State should 
confine his sale of Council bills to meeting his own requirements 
instead of selling for the avowed purpose of meeting the con 
venience of trade. 

Asked to express their opinion on the scheme, the directom 
of the Bank of Bengal were disinclined to resign ‘ the present 
advantageous position and prospects’ of their institution ‘m 
the mere exhibition of a scheme of a vaster design in which the 
existing bank is allowed a subordinate place.’ They claimed 
to be both able and willing to carry out any extension of banking 
facilities in India which might be necessary. While some of 
the directors favoured the establishment of branches at Madras 
and Bombay, others preferred the institution of independent 
banks at those Presidency capitals. The latter method, adopted 
by legislation for Bombay in 1840 and for Madras in 184), 
was no doubt best suited to the circumstances of those times, 
when British India consisted of the three Presidency divisions, 
with separate armies and without any means of rapid communice 
‘tion. The journey from Calcutta to Bombay took two months; 
it could not be attempted in the monsoon season, and at best 
was a difficult and dangerous enterprise. On the rare occasions 
when treasure was moved, it was guarded by strong convoys. 
In practice if not in theory the Bombay and Madras Gover 
ments were almost independent of the Governor-General, by 
whom Bengal was directly administered. 

From 1839 the Bank of Bengal, and, from the dates of theit 
institution soon afterwards, the Banks of Bombay and Madra 
obtained the right to issue notes payable on demand, but the 
circulation of these issues was limited practically, though no 
by law, to the respective Presidency towns. But when, m@ 
the morrow of the Mutiny, Mr. James Wilson, the eminem 
economist, went out to the Viceroy’s Council to place the revenue 
of the country on a sound footing, he repealed this power unda 
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an Act of 1861, which provided for the issue of a paper currency 
through the Government department which still exists for this 
purpose. When proposing the transfer to Government manage- 
ment Mr. Wilson claimed that the only alternative would be a 
note system managed by a great central bank such as the Bank 
of England. He was careful to add that he did not wish to close 
the way, for no one could doubt that there was a growing want 
of such an institution, and a rapidly increasing field for its 
operations. By way of compensation to the three banks for 
the loss of their note issue, the Government arranged to keep 
with them the whole of its balances at the Presidency towns, 
and, in each case, to pay interest on the difference between the 
actual balance and an agreed minimum whenever the balance fell 
below that amount. In addition the Government retained its 
substantial pecuniary interest, and its large concern in the 
management of the banks. 

The wisdom of this policy was brought to definite issue by 
the famous share mania in Bombay. In the early ‘sixties 
the American Civil war, and the consequent inflated demand of 
the Lancashire manufacturers for Indian cotton, gave Bombay 
merchants and cotton dealers the opportunity of realising profits 
previously unheard of. In the wild speculation which followed 
the Bank of Bombay participated. Its capital, the equivalent of 
a million sterling, was doubled, to be recklessly employed at a 
time when credit was dangerously inflated and when every 
sound principle of business finance was ignored. In 1866, two 
years before the resulting failure of the bank, Sir Bartle Frere, 
the Governor of Bombay, suggested the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency banks, complaining incidentally of the superior 
advantages enjoyed by the Bank of Bengal as being in intimate 
touch with the Supreme Government. In 1867 Mr. George 
Dickson, the very able secretary of the Bank of Bengal, sub- 
mitted detailed proposals for amalgamation. 

The scheme provided that the Bengal and Madras Banks 
should have additional capital, and be continued as going con- 
cerns, while the Bombay Bank, which had by this time lost and 
written off the additional capital of a million, should go into 
liquidation. The proprietors, however, were to be allowed to 
take shares in the amalgamated institution to the nominal value 
of one crore (then a million sterling) at 25 per cent. premium, 
the proceeds of the premium being added to the reserve. The 
Bombay directors, knowing how critical was the position of 
their bank, favoured amalgamation; but as the proposal was 
carried by only a bare majority at a preliminary meeting of the 
shareholders, it was withdrawn by the Bengal corporation. Early 
in the following year the Bank of Bombay was voluntarily wound 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 435 3 
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up, and then reconstructed with the active help of Government, 
which had lost heavily by the failure. Government took 
shares, and refused to allow the Bengal Bank to establish g 
regular branch in Bombay, but permitted the creation of an 
agency with certain limited powers of transacting business. This 
agency remains the one exception to the restriction of the three 
institutions to their respective geographical areas. Since the 
reconstruction the Bank of Bombay has been admirably managed 
under a succession of able secretaries, and the present holder of 
that office, Sir James Begbie, is a member of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Dickson’s memorandum of forty-five years ago states the 
case for fusion with a cogency which makes it well worth 
perusal to-day. He claimed that the united bank would 
be equal not only to meeting the legitimate requirements of 
commerce, but by unity of action, and under the eye of the 
Supreme Government, to control recurring monetary crises. John 
Lawrence, the then Viceroy, having spent his life in the tradi- 
tions of a compartmented India, and having no special knowledge 
of financial matters, looked with disfavour upon the project. 
The interests of a central bank, he wrote, might in time be 
opposed to those of the public; its influence might overshadow 
that of the Government itself; it would be very difficult to 
manage, and few men in India would be found equal to the 
task. This minute is chiefly worthy of note as the only definitely 
hostile utterance from any man in high authority, whether in 
India or Whitehall, through all the years of this frequently 
recurring demand. It is true that Lord Mayo’s Government 
in 1871 was impressed by practical difficulties, such as that of 
“inducing men of commercial ability and experience, as well 
as of high standing and character, to come to India to manage 
an institution of such magnitude.’ But this objection, though 
well founded when men saw that a career in India meant long 
exile, with rare visits home, and often early death, cannot be 
seriously brought forward in our day. On the other hand, 
one remark of high authority made forty-five years ago may 
usefully be taken as a guiding principle by the Royal Com- 
mission. Sir Stafford Northcote (afterwards Lord Iddesleigh), 
writing as Secretary of State in February 1868, told the Govern- 
ment of India that any proposition for changes of a fundamental 
character, such as the establishment of a State bank, must be 
viewed in its general bearings, and not with special reference 
to the circumstances of a particular Presidency, or of a particular 
crisis. 

Successive Secretaries of State had intimated their dislike 
of the policy of Government holding shares and being directly — 
concerned in the management of the Presidency banks. . In 
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1872 it was decided to abandon this policy. The banks there- 
upon asked for relaxation of the limitations imposed upon them 
in respect to dealings in shares and stock; but Government 
had the obvious answer that the failure of the old Bombay Bank 
(which for some reason had been freed from the restrictions 
imposed upon the two sister institutions) was primarily attri- 
butable to speculative dealings rendered possible by this freedom. 
Another unpleasant experience of Government (not the only 
one of its kind) had arisen a few years before from the reluctance, 
and indeed the inability, of the banks to produce the balances 
deposited with them when Government was confronted with the 
sudden emergency of the Orissa famine. Since 1876, when a 
new Presidency Banks Act was passed, the relations between 
these banks and the Government have been merely those of 
agent and principal (as regards Government business), and 
banker and depositor (as regards the Government balances). The 
Government disposed of its shares in the banks and ceased 
to be represented on their boards by official directors. Since then 
Government has kept only a portion of its headquarters balances 
with them, the remainder being deposited in special reserve 
treasuries at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. But as partial 
custodians of Government balances they are denied access to 
the London market, and continue to be subjected to considerable 
restrictions on the class of business in which they may engage. 
Though in respect to some details the restrictions could now 
reasonably be modified, in the main they are justified by the 
fact that the banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for 
their cash balances on the Government account. 

After the settlement of 1876, there came a long series of 
years when the great problem of saving India from the serious 
economic injury and the State from the financis! ioss occasioned 
by the continuous heavy fall in the rate of sterling exchange was 
dominant. It was idle to talk of a State bank when violent 
oscillations in the rate of exchange were upsetting trade con- 
ditions and checking the influx of British capital. But when, 
other suggested remedies failing, the closing of the mints had 
led, after a considerable period of difficulty and anxiety, to the 
attainment of approximate fixity at the rate of 1s. 4d. to the 
rupee, it was inevitable that the project should be revived. 

The Indian Currency Committee of 1898-9, presided over by 
Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), was told 
by several witnesses that the banking resources of India had not 
kept pace with the growing requirements of the country, and 
that the establishment of the gold standard by making sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns legal tender should be accompanied by the 


creation of a central bank. An outline scheme was submitted 
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by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, whose suggestion that the capital 
should be the same as that of the Bank of England—namely, 
14,000,0001.— indicated the willingness of the great house to 
which he belongs to employ its funds for this purpose. But 
as the main duty of the Committee was to consider specific 
proposals of the Government of India for establishing the gold 
standard on a definite footing, the report made no direct recom. 
mendation as to banking facilities, though it pointed out that 
these had not of late years kept pace with the increasing trade, 
In a separate note Mr. (now Sir Everard) Hambro drew atten. 
tion to the fact that it has been considered wise in Europe to 
entrust the carrying out of currency laws to banks established 
or strengthened for that purpose. Such a bank could carry out 
currency regulations in a more effective way and in a manner 
more in harmony with the trade wants of the country than 
any Government department, however well administered. He 
therefore advocated the establishment of ‘ some institution having 
ample facilities at its disposal, and framed on somewhat similar 
lines to those of either the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France.’ 

The Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) commended 
this minute to the particular attention of the Government of 
India. In presenting the Indian Budget to the House of 
Commons in August 1899, he associated himself with Mr. 
Hambro’s recommendation, and expressed a decided opinion 
that the export trade of India was being financed on too narrow 
@ cash basis. Sir Henry Fowler, the ex-Secretary of State, 
took the same line, and explained that he himself would have 
signed Mr. Hambro’s recommendation had his position as 
Chairman of the Committee not precluded him from so doing. 
Lord Curzon’s Government in replying to Lord George 
Hamilton’s despatch, in the same month, took up the project 
with zest, observing that for the purpose of effective maintenance 
of the gold standard such a bank, with a large sterling capital, 
would be a very powerful support to the State. Even apart from 
the question of the gold standard the constitution of such a bank 
was desirable : 


The three Presidency banks do not command separately or together 
a capital adequate to the commercial requirements of the country or 
sufficient to prevent excessive fluctuations in the rates of discount at 
different seasons of the year; while the‘ legislative restrictions under 
which they conduct their business and the sharp division of their respective 
spheres of influence, however necessary or expedient at a former period, 
now form an obstacle to business. The Presidency banks, however, have 
in the past done good service, and the Government owe them full con- 
sideration apart from any actual contract or legal obligations. We think, 
therefore, that in the first instance the attempt should be made to absorb 
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the three existing banks in one strong establishment, constituted on a 
sterling basis, care being taken that the interests of holders of shares 
in the banks should be fully protected and secured. The whole question 
is one that will require careful consideration, and we propose to address 
your Lordship again on the subject after ascertaining the views of the 
banks and of the mercantile community. 


Accordingly the Government sent to the chief commercial 
centres @ well-known and experienced official for informal con- 
sultation, and invited written opinions. Subsequently the 
Finance Member, Mr. (afterwards Sir Clinton) Dawkins, and 
other officials conferred with representatives of the three Presi- 
dency banks and of Chambers of Commerce. In the Legislative 
Council in January 1900 he gave a not discouraging account 
of the proceedings; and in a detailed despatch a few days later 
Lord Curzon’s Government reported that discussion had brought 
about, in the Press and elsewhere, ‘sufficient agreement to 
render probable ultimate acquiescence in certain recommenda- 
tions which we desire to make.’ 

There is every reason to believe that, notwithstanding pro- 
nounced difficulties in adjusting vested interests, Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, had he remained in India for the usual quinquennial 
term, would have succeeded in giving effect to the project. Un- 
fortunately the tempting offer by Mr. Pierpont Morgan of a 
partnership, made soon after Sir Clinton’s nomination to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was announced, took him from India 
as soon as he had introduced his first Budget. His successor, Sir 
Edward Law, a man of much less capacity in State finance, and 
lacking Treasury training therein, was lukewarm. In replying 
to a series of India Office questions on points of detail in June 1901 
Lord Curzon’s Government accepted Sir Edward Law’s final 
deduction that sufficiently strong reasons had not been shown 
for carrying out the amalgamation scheme at that time. It 
therefore regretfully advised that the scheme should be held in 
abeyance, while recording the opinion that it would be distinctly 
advisable, if practicable, to establish a Central Bank so as to 
relieve Government of its heavy responsibilities and to secure the 
advantages arising from the control of the banking system of a 
country by a solid and powerful central institution. Replying on 
the 26th of July 1901 the Secretary of State intimated that he 
considered himself bound to accept the recommendation of post- 
ponement. But he agreed that the establishment of a State bank 
was distinctly advisable, and requested that this object might be 
kept in view, and that the scheme might be revived whenever 
there was a probability of its being successfully carried out. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission affords an appro- 
priate opportunity for taking up the question where Lord George 
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Hamilton left it twelve years ago. In that time the sea-borne 
trade has been almost doubled, and there has been a remarkable 
expansion of the internal trade; but while India has moved 
rapidly ahead in almost every other respect, in the sphere of 
banking she remains extraordinarily behind the times. To tise 
Lord Curzon’s apt metaphor, she is in this respect ‘like some 
old-fashioned sailing ship, divided by solid wooden bulk. 
heads into separate and cumbrous compartments.’ In the 
words of one observer with practical experience, banking 
in India, though showing signs of vigorous growth, is still 
in its swaddling clothes. One reason is that the way is strewn 
with the wreckage of institutions conducted on unsound lines, 
Anyone who has lived in India for a term of years can recall 
the almost monotonous but serious frequency with which banks 
have failed, one after another, to the ruin of shareholders and 
depositors, and to the detriment of financial credit. Banks have 
been started with most inadequate capital, and in order to hold 
on their way and earn dividends have indulged in highly specula- 
tive business. The latest instance is that of the Bank of Burma, 
three European officials of which were sentenced on the 11th of 
April to rigorous imprisonment for cheating, two for two years and 
the other for eighteen months. A still heavier failure in Madras 
six years ago led to the imprisonment of a prominent citizen 
who had been knighted for his public services. Happily there 
are many, though not sufficient, sound banks, and one advantage 
of a Central Bank would be its ability to support the well-con- 
ducted and reliable institutions, while leaving the less reputable 
to pay the penalty of unsound business; thus serving the same 
purpose in India as the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
and the Reichsbank in their respective countries. It would be 
not a monopolist but a regulating agency. The knowledge that 
it had the power and capacity to help other banks would inspire 
such confidence that there would be a far greater resort to them 
by the Indian public, which still has recourse in large degree to 
the ancient hundi system of native bankers. America, which 
also has a managed currency, is faced with similar problems: 
the condition of banking there is unsatisfactory, and the need for 
a State bank is being increasingly recognised. 

The way was blocked a dozen years ago by sectional pre- 
possessions ; but, as Lord Curzon said at the time, these should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of the consolidation and develop- 
ment of banking facilities required in the interests of the business 
accommodation of the country. Of course, care must be taken to 
guarantee to Bombay and Madras (both of them apprehensive 
lest Bengal should dominate the new institution) that one Presi- 
dency shall not be subordinated toanother. Nothing, wrote Lord 
Curzon’s Government, would be more unwise than to discard 
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the valuable local knowledge, skill, and experience of the directors 
and management of the Presidency banks. That the head- 
quarters of the institution should be in Calcutta would accord with 
the commercial premiership of that city, as well as with the 
seniority and superior capitalisation of the Bank of Bengal; but 
branch directorates could be formed in Bombay and Madras, and 
the general manager or secretary should be a peripatetic officer. 
To place the head office in Delhi, as has been suggested, would 
be like putting the Bank of England in Coventry or Warwick. 

With respect to the access to London, so long sought by the 
Presidency banks (and which is never likely to be secured while 
they remain separate), the grant must, in any case, be strictly 
limited. The exchange banks could reasonably complain if an 
institution enjoying the use of Government balances and 
entrusted with the note issue competed with them in exchange 
business. Indeed, it does not appear that any State bank now 
existing does such business in the ordinary sense, but they are 
usually allowed to hold in their portfolios bills on London, and it 
is obvious that this facility must be granted the Indian bank. The 
main purpose of allowing access to the London market would 
be that of enabling the bank profitably to utilise its resources 
during the summer months, when there is extremely little 
demand for money in India. But as the bank would exist 
primarily to promote Indian credit and development, this facility 
must be conditional on such temporary accommodation being 
automatically withdrawn from London when money is in demand 
in India. 

It has always been recognised that the management of the 
paper currency is a most important, if not indeed an essential 
part of the project, and the discussions of a dozen years ago 
proceeded on that understanding. Lord Curzon’s Government 
made detailed proposals for transfer of the work on equitable 
lines, safeguarding the interests of the State in respect to exist- 
ing circulation and reserves. Though admirable in many 
respects, the Government management is of necessity much less 
flexible than that of a bank would be. While endeavours are 
made to meet public requirements as far as may be, notes pre- 
sented elsewhere than at the four head or the three subordinate 
offices of issue are not by right encashable. This means that 
only in seven towns in a country of the size of Europe excluding 
Russia can the holder of currency notes be certain of their 
acceptance by Government in exchange for cash on presentation. 
If the work were entrusted to a State bank the certainty of 
liquidity, either by cash payment or the opening of a credit 
account immediately operable, would apply to every one of the 
numerous branches it would establish. Though the limitation 
of note encashment to the circles of issue has been broken down 
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in the last years, save in respect to notes of high denomination, 
the remnants of the circle system are inconvenient to trade, and 
there is still delay and circumlocution in the process of encash- 
ment at the Government offices. It would not be essential, as 
a hostile letter-writer lately argued in The Times, to establish a 
branch of the bank wherever there is a treasury. Whether 
such branches might ultimately replace the district and sub- 
divisional treasuries for the purpose of financing the local work 
of administration and receiving revenue is a matter for con- 
sideration. But they could forthwith relieve the treasuries of 
currency note business, to the advantage both of the Government 
and of the public. 

As to the objection that a source of revenue would be handed 
over to the bank, no doubt some arrangement would be made 
for Government to participate in the profit of the monopoly, 
thus following the analogy of all the European State banks, 
There would be the set-off of the abolition of the issue offices 
with their separate buildings and large staffs, and of saving of 
other expenditure on the note issue. But far more important is 
the manifold recompense the Government would derive from 
the great increase of note circulation which would follow from 
the work being entrusted to a bank capable of carrying it out 
more in harmony with the trade wants of the country than a 
Government department with its inelastic methods. Notwith- 
standing the advances following the vast breach in circle re- 
strictions, the note circulation remains extraordinarily meagre 
when regard is had to the growth of population and trade, and 
to the great convenience and advantage of the use of a medium 
of currency avoiding the expense and risk of moving hard metal 
from place to place to finance trade. The last report of the 
Comptroller-General shows that the active note circulation 
among the people in 1911-12 did not average 21 annas (1s. 9d.) 
per head of the population. Incidentally the increase in note 
circulation and the use of cheques would diminish the demand 
for gold in India. The country swarms with native money 
lenders and changers, each of whom has a box of treasure—gold 
and silver—on which he sits at the receipt of custom. This 
antiquated and costly method of obtaining accommodation would 
be largely replaced by the modern system. 

Another great advantage would be the effect of amalgamation 
and reconstruction in placing State resources more effectively 
at the disposal of trade in times of stringency than is now 
possible. The benefit would be reciprocal, for, as The Times 
recently pointed out, while on the one hand Government could 
again keep its headquarters balances in bank custody without 
any apprehension of monetary disturbance in consequence of with- 
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drawals, on the other hand it would be able to depend upon the 
bank to advance money if the needs of the State momentarily 
required such assistance. The same article pointed out that the 
bank would be a most effective instrument for securing to India 
the advantage of responsiveness to international conditions. As 
Sir Edward Holden has explained, when money rules for a 
certain period of the year up to 8 per cent. in India, we cannot 
expect the Bank rate in London to be effective in attracting gold 
from India in the same way as from other countries. The bank 
would do much to obviate this seasonal pressure in the demand 
for accommodation. The number of branches of the Presidency 
banks is extremely limited, being less than sixty for the whole 
country, as compared with 517 branches and agencies of the 
Bank of France and 487 branches of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany in those countries. The creation of a central bank 
would lead to a multiplication of branches, and be followed up 
by a great development of sound banking institutions, with the 
result—to quote Sir Edward Holden—that ‘credit would be 
created by means of loans, discounting and borrowing facilities 
would be increased, and 8 per cent. rates would disappear.’ 

When the project was brought so near to materialisation a 
dozen years ago, the situation it was designed to remedy, said 
the Government of India, was admitted on all hands to be un- 
satisfactory. Owing largely to accidental circumstances, it 
remains so to-day; and the effective remedy has still to be 
applied. Its advantages were admirably summed up in the 
closing words of the despatch of Lord Curzon’s Government in 
January 1900 : 

We should then look to a control being exercised over the money 
market which the Presidency banks do not pretend to have gained, to 
greater efficiency and to unity in the management of banking resources, 
to @ more rapid return into the general circulation of money raised by 
taxation, to an accelerated development of railway and other enterprises, 
and to a relative steadiness in the rates of discount which would be 
of vital importance to sound business in this country. It is only through 
some comprehensive measure of this character, which would increase the 
permanent banking resources of India while at the same time opening the 
door to a last banking resort, that India may count upon reaping the 
full advantage, through access to London, of the currency policy upon 
which she has embarked. 


Should the recommendations of the Royal Commission lead 
to this great and beneficent development, the need for which has 
been repeatedly recognised in the most authoritative quarters, 
the work of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his colleagues will 
mark an epoch in the economic history of British India. 


F. H. Brown. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE SHRINE OF 
IMAM REZA AT MASHAD 


AccorpDING to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the greatest living 
authority on Persia and its history, the body of the holy Imém 
Reza, son of Imim Misa, and eighth of the twelve Mahomedan 
Imams or prophets, was interred at Mashad in the ninth century 
A.D. The Saint had been killed owing to the jealousy of the 
Khalif Mamun-al-Rashid, son of the famous Harun-al-Rashid, 
who presented him with a dish of poisoned grapes. Into the 
history of this magnificent Shrine, however interesting, neither 
time nor space will permit of my entering here. Suffice it to say 
that it has become a centre of world-wide renown, and is the 
Mecca of the Persian world, attracting vast numbers of pilgrims 
from far-off lands, especially members of the Shiah faith. The 
theory upon which the Shrine and the vast system dependent 
- upon it subsist is that the sainted Reza still lives, and responds 
miraculously to the petitions of his worshippers. 

In the summer of 1893 I obtained twelve months’ leave of 
absence from India, and much as England dragged at my heart- 
strings, I decided to spend the year in exploration and adventure 
in Persia. Our party consisted of Lieutenant (now Colonel) A. G. 
Medley, of my regiment, the 19th Bengal Lancers, and myself, 
with two Bengal Cavalry orderlies and an Indian servant. 

We landed at Jask on the Persian Gulf in July, and thence 
made our way northward through the province of Bashakird, 
which was then in a state of open revolt against the Shah’s 
Government. It would have gone hard in those days with any 
government tax-collector who might have ventured across the 
boundary ; but, except for the intense heat, which one day reached 
124 degrees inside our small tent, we had a most pleasant and 
interesting journey on camels from Jask to Kerman. Thence 
we made our way on horseback to Teheran, the capital, where 
we had an enjoyable time, and onwards to the Caspian Sea. At 
Astarabad Medley left me, as previously arranged, and made for 
Europe, crossing the Caspian to Baku and thence via the 
Caucasus. This was just four months from the date of our landing 
in Persia. 

I left Astarabad on the 16th of November, and proceeded 
towards Mashad. On the 26th I arrived at what had been the 
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prosperous trading city of Kuchan. At about 10 P.m. on the 
17th, exactly ten days before my arrival, and when most of the 
townspeople were fast asleep, some slight shocks of earthquake, 
followed in a few minutes by such a terrible upheaval as made 
the survivors believe that the Day of Judgment had come, com- 
pletely destroyed the town, crushing and smothering some 12,000 
people and 18,000 animals under the ruins. I learned the 
particulars from some Armenian merchants who had escaped, 
and from a party of Russian officers who had crossed the frontier 
to render medical assistance. The subterranean disturbance had 
not ceased at the time of my arrival, and I felt some very severe 
shocks at intervals of a couple of hours during my short stay. 
The city was a mass of the most hopeless-looking ruins. Nothing 
remained to show that houses had existed but a few wooden posts 
and a few tumble-down roofs and verandahs sticking out of 
shapeless heaps of clay-coloured ruins. The whole city was 
apparently but a heap of dust, while in the midst of the ruins, 
to the north-west, towered the Ziarat-i-Imd4m-Zada-Sahib (the 
shrine of one of the descendants of the Imém Reza of Mashad), 
uninjured, except for one long crack down the centre of one of 
the walls supporting the beautiful tiled dome. Had I not seen 
it myself I could not have believed that any building should 
survive such a terrible shaking as it must have undergone during 
the earthquake. I pass over all the other details which I both 
witnessed and heard regarding this awful visitation of Nature, 
and merely mention the incident of the uninjured mosque, or 
tomb, in order to keep up a connected narrative of my journey 
onwards. 

I left Kuchan before dawn on the 27th, not in the English 
clothes I had hitherto worn, but dressed in the travelling costume 
of a respectable Afghan. Accompanied only by my cavalry 
orderly, Shams-ud-Din, and my Indian servant, all three armed 
with carbines and riding on mules, with a few things in our 
saddle-bags, we set out towards Mashad as quickly as our beasts 
would allow. I left orders that my mule-caravan was to proceed 
along the high road as fast as possible to the British Consulate 
at Mashad, and gave out that I was going meanwhile on a duck- 
shooting excursion southwards. 

I had long cherished a desire to penetrate the mysteries of 
the shrine at Mashad, and I had heard that in 1863 the great 
traveller Vambéry had visited it as a mendicant dervish, clad in 
filthy rags and with matted hair. It struck me, however, that 
a far easier and cleaner character to personate would be that of 
a native officer of distinction, attended by his military orderly, 
especially as I had for years been accustomed to wear native 
dress almost daily as an officer of Bengal Cavalry. I therefore 
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travelled as a Sirdar from Hyderabad, whose father had been 
banished from Afghanistan some twenty years previously. ‘This 
necessitated a knowledge of Hindustani, Persian, and Pushtoo 
(Afghan)—all three spoken volubly, with an execrable accent 
and absence of grammar, and such a knowledge I fortunately 
possessed. My reasons for visiting the Shrine, and the other 
tales which I was obliged to concoct in order to bear out my 
assumed character, will appear in the further course of my narra 
tive, for I had to have my story ready in case of awkward 
questions. 

The next few days were among the pleasantest and most 
interesting of my whole voyage, and many were the tales J 
heard in my character of a Hyderabad Sirdar on pilgrimage to 
the Shrine at Mashad, which would never have been related to 
an unbeliever. Everywhere there was a marked want of sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate victims of Kuchan, and all looked 
upon the disastrous earthquake as a direct visitation from Heaven 
to punish the debauched chief and his wicked people. I was 
told that Amir Hussan Khan Ilkaneh of Kuchan was a most 
notorious old scoundrel, sunk deep in every possible form of 
vice and wickedness, who even at the moment of his death was 
quite drunk. They told me that he was very ill from liver 
disease, brought on by his dissipated habits, for three years pre- 
vious to his death, and that during this time he had frequently 
been visited by Russian doctors. When at the point of death, 
a few days before the earthquake, he developed a sudden religious 
fit and sent for the Matawalli, or chief guardian of the Shrine 
of the Imém Zada Sahib, received him with great honour, and 
presented him with very costly gifts. He then informed him 
that after his death he desired to be buried in the same tomb 
with the Imim Zada. The guardian, on hearing this, got into 
@ great rage, and exclaimed: ‘When did I get authority to do 
this thing? To dig up the tomb of a Saint for anyone, and, 
Great Heavens! this for a man who is a blasphemer and 4 
drunkard! Such a thing is not to be thought of for a moment!’ 
And so saying, he left the house of the Ilkaneh. The following 
day he was again summoned and the subject once more brought 
forward, this time fabulous sums of money being offered to him 
as a bribe, but he would on no account consent, and went away. 
After his departure, the Ilkaneh assembled his heirs and his 
most trusted followers, and gave his dying orders to them to the 
effect that he must at all hazards be buried in the Imém Zada’s 
tomb. ‘If not by force of money, then let it be by force of 
arms,’ the dying man is reported to have shouted, as he foamed 
at the mouth with drunken and blasphemous rage ; and the by- 
standers swore to carry out his sacrilegious wishes. Shortly 
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afterwards the old sinner died, whereupon his heirs and followers 
so threatened and pestered and tempted the Matawalli, who, it 
appears, was at heart as great a scoundrel as any of them, that 
he finally gave in, saying: ‘I cannot do it thus, that I should 
open the tomb itself and put him in, but there is a way in which 
itcan be done. Do ye dig an ordinary grave close to the foot of 
the Im4m Zada’s tomb, and from this excavation make a hole 
leading into the Saint’s grave, and put the body of the Ilkaneh 
through the hole. But if ye do this thing, do not let it become 
known abroad.’ The expedient, which satisfied both parties, 
was adopted, and the Ilkaneh’s body duly deposited alongside 
that of the Saint; but that same night, just as the sacrilegious 
act was being completed, the earthquake happened, and the 
whole city was laid level with the ground. 

Some declared that the Saint appeared to the Matawalli that 
night in a dream (this is said to occur frequently in the large 
shrines or Ziarats, such as Mashad, where saints constantly 
communicate with the Matawallis) and said to him : ‘ How now, 
0 Traitor! Hast thou eaten my salt for these many long years, 
and now betrayed the trust? Thou shalt instantly be punished, 
and all the people in this wicked city shall share thy doom!’ 
The Saint having given utterance to these words disappeared, 
and at the same instant the whole city, with the exception of 
the sacred building, was laid low. 

We were not destined to reach the end of our pilgrimage 
without a few embarrassing adventures, in one of which I had 
a narrow escape of being recognised. At Maksudabad, our first 
halting place out of Kuchan, and about thirty-five miles away, 
we found the Caravanserai occupied by some Afghans, and as 
we did not wish for their society just then, we turned into a very 
dirty village enclosure close by, and managed to secure a room for 
the night. The owner was a surly fellow, and at first refused 
to give us shelter, but on our telling him that we were pilgrims 
bound for the Shrine at Mashad, and threatening to ‘remember’ 
him in our prayers on arrival there, he changed his tone and 
had a wretched stable partially swept out for us. We now 
learned that the Serai was occupied by two Afghan Sirdars, 
refugees from Kabul or Herat, Abdul-Majid-Khan and his brother 
Abdul Hamid, with several followers. My orderly Shams-ud-Din 
happening to pass by the Serai was met by Abdul Hamid, who 
asked him who he was and whence he came. Shams-ud-Din said 
he was the Sirdar’s servant, and had come with him from 
Hyderabad. Abdul Hamid then asked what the Sirdar’s name 
was, and my orderly replied that his master was Sirdar Mozaffar 
Khan. The other asked what tribe the Sirdar belonged to, and 
was told he was a cousin of Naib Nur Mohamad Khan of Kanda- 
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har. Abdul Hamid appeared surprised and exclaimed ‘ Hallo! 
He is of my own tribe; we are both Mohamadzais. How 
has he been in Hyderabad, and why did he go there?’ Shams. 
ud-Din replied that he could give no information on this point, 
as he had only been in the Sirdar’s service for two years. The 
other replied ‘ All right, I shall certainly come to see him.’ 

Shams-ud-Din hurried back at once to warn me of what had 
happened. We prepared tea, spread out a few carpets, and got 
ready the Kalian, or pipe, and I awaited the threatened visit 
in some trepidation. Shortly afterwards my fellow-tribesman 
appeared, sat down after the usual greetings, and overwhelmed 
me with all kinds of questions. How I got through the next 
hour and a half I do not know to this day. Suffice it to say that 
he left me without any suspicion, after the usual consumption 
of tea and tobacco, and an animated conversation in Persian 
and Pushtoo, probably ascribing my atrocious accent in both to 
my prolonged residence in Hyderabad, of which I gave him ¢ 
glowing description. On his departure, Shams-ud-Din accom- 
panied him to the gate of the Caravanserai. On the way he 
exclaimed ‘I say! all Mohamadzais are Sunnis. How comes it 
that he is a Shiah?’ 

Shams-ud-Din (who really is a Shiah) not to be beaten 
replied : ‘I am eating his salt, how can I relate this thing to 
you? But now that you have asked me, I can only say it seems 
to me in these days that men have become women and women 
men!’ 

‘ What do you mean?’ asked Abdul Hamid. 

‘Listen,’ said Shams-ud-Din, preparing himself to throw 
off a real good lie. ‘ When the Sirdar came to Hyderabad on 
account of some annoyance and worry in Kandahar, the Nizam 
took a great fancy to him. He became a court favourite, and 
nothing was too good for him. He was granted the title of 
Sirdar Bahadur with 500 rupees a month, and was given a jagir 
of twenty-four villages. In fact, he was getting on very well 
until now, in his old age, he has married a very pretty Shiah 
woman of eighteen or nineteen summers. He has been married 
six months, but the woman has been out of temper ever since 
the first day, and cries every moment to the Sirdar : ‘‘ May God 
burn my father and my mother by fire for marrying me to 4 
Sunni! You must either divorce me or become a Shiah, other- 
wise we shal] never get on together.’’ One day, in desperation, 
the Sirdar answered ‘‘ All right, I will accept the Shiah rite, but 
tell me all about the rules of the sect.’’ She did so, and the 
Sirdar did everything as laid down by her. She has enchanted 
him, and if at midday she says it is night, the old man has not 
determination enough to say it is a lie, but instantly replies: 
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“Yes, it is night.’’ By these means, that woman has gradually 
forced the Sirdar to come to where we are at present, saying to 
him that so long as he has not made pilgrimage to all the Shiah 
Ziarats she will not believe that he has become a true Shiah! So 
here is the Sirdar, with his grey beard, come to make pilgrimages, 
and he will, for aught I know to the contrary, visit every Ziarat 
in Asia before returning to Hyderabad.’ 

Abdul hung his head and was silent for a few moments, and 
then said: ‘There is no doubt that you say well when you 
declare that your master is no man, for were it otherwise, he 
would never act in a manner so contrary to Afghan custom! ’ 

I give this conversation exactly as related to me by Shams- 
ud-Din on his return to our stable, and in his own words, and, 
although I could not help laughing at the calm way in which he 
had fooled Abdul Hamid, he never once smiled. The fact was 
we had had too narrow an escape to indulge in much merriment 
just then, and our danger was by no means over, for Sirdar 
Abdul Majid Khan might at any moment take it into his head to 
visit me. However, after spending a sleepless night, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole of the Afghan party filing 
out of the Caravanserai at an early hour, and we shortly after- 
wards hurried away in the opposite direction. I fancy the 
Afghan chief felt no desire to visit such a contemptible creature 
as a fellow-tribesman who had forsaken the Faith of his fathers. 
We spent the night of the 29th of November twenty-eight miles 
farther on at Gunabad, about twenty-five miles from Mashad, 
where we arrived at 4P.M. on the 30th of November. Many were 
the salutations we received along the road, and incessant were 
the shouts of ‘ God Speed’ from hundreds of miserable fakirs who 
crowded round us as we reached the holy city, clinging to our 
legs and dragging at our skirts. On entering the gate we were 
stopped by the city guards, but it was merely a question of 
blackmail levied in a most systematic and open manner by all 
Mashadis, who look upon pilgrims as their legitimate prey, to 
be cheated and squeezed and robbed in every conceivable way. 
A few krans satisfied the officer in command, and then we were 
free to enter the city and choose our Caravanserai. We stopped 
at a nice, clean-looking serai in the Khiaban-i-pain, the street 
which leads to the Shrine, and which was just being vacated 
by some horse-dealers who were on their way to India with a 
very fine lot of Turkoman horses, in excellent condition, well fed 
and well groomed. Before their departure, they gave us tea and 
smoked a final Kalian with us. 

We were now the sole occupants of the Serai, in the Bala 
Khana, or upper portion, of which we occupied three rooms. 
Wazir, my khidmutgar, set to work to prepare a dinner as much 
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as possible in the Afghan style, and I, under Shams-ud-Din’s 
directions, prepared for our evening expedition. I clipped my 
beard, shaving off all the upper portion above a line drawn from 
the top of my ears to the corners of my mouth, and also the 
lower part, to form a kind of semicircle round my throat, and 
Shams-ud-Din blackened the edges of my eyelids with surma 
(antimony). I then drew on a pair of smart Afghan baggy 
trousers of white linen, the complicated folds of which took some 
time to adjust with the smartness expected from a Sirdar. | 
now tied a red and yellow woollen muffler round my throat, and 
finally over my flannel shirt I put on a Chesterfield coat of rough 
dark serge lined and faced with black silk, which had been built 
two years previously by Hawkes of Piccadilly! A neatly 
embroidered Kullah, or sugar-loaf cap, with a gold fringed turban 
tied round it, completed my costume, and on my feet were black 
English socks and a new pair of Afghan shoes with turned-up 
toes. In my hand I carried a rosary, and in my pocket a grey 
silk handkerchief and a ‘ sidgdegah,’ or small cone-shaped piece 
of hard clay, from the shrine at Kerbela, to place upon my 
prayer-carpet and lay my forehead upon while at my devotions, 

On the fourth finger of my right hand I wore an ordinary 
silver signet ring, upon the stone of which the name ‘ Mozaffar’ 
was engraved, my new name being Sirdar Mozaffar Hussain 
Khan. 

Towards evening Shams-ud-Din, dressed as a respectable 
Afghan follower, and I, left the Serai and proceeded towards the 
Ziarat. We passed the outer chain placed across the gateway of 
the Bast, or Sanctuary, after saluting it by placing our right 
hand upon the chain and then passing the hand over our faces. 
We then walked quickly through the bazaar, the shops on either 
side of which were being lit up, and were thronged with pur 
chasers, story-tellers and gossips, and finally entered the Sahn, 
or courtyard, by the south gate, across which we found another 
heavy chain stretched, under which we passed, after saluting a 
before. We were now in the Sahn-i-Kuhna, or chief courtyard 
of the Shrine, and to our left front was the huge Aiwan or gilded 
porch, near which is the tomb-chamber. 

The courtyard appeared to me in the dusk to be about 10 
yards long from east to west by about 70 broad from north 
south. Through the centre of it from east to west flows a stream 
of water in a deep channel composed of large’ blocks of dark 
coloured stone. The whole of the courtyard appeared to be 
flagged with grave-stones, and we were afterwards told by the 
Sayad who acted as guide that there were several bodies undet 
each stone. Each body is left undisturbed for a period of thirty- 
two years, at the end of which time a fresh corpse may be 
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deposited in the same grave. The fees paid in such cases are said 
to be enormous, and are one of the chief sources of revenue to 
the Shrine. Three large Aiwans or gateways give access to this ~ 
courtyard from the north, south, and east respectively ; they are 
each about 60 feet high and are beautifully decorated, the fourth 
Aiwan, on the west, or tomb side, not being used for ordinary 
traffic. There is also an entrance to the court in the south-west 
corner, which communicates with the Masjid-i-Gauhar Shah 
behind. The walls between the Aiwans or gateways appeared 
to be about 40 feet high and to consist of a double row of recesses 
or balconies with large single archways, and richly decorated 
recesses at intervals ; the archway immediately to the left of the 
west Aiwan being completely closed by a beautifully carved 
marble fretwork screen, in very much the same style as that 
of the Taj at Agra. 

Hundreds of pilgrims and others were wandering about the 
courtyard, or kneeling in prayer and contemplation, and numbers 
of men and women were kneeling outside the fretwork screen 
and close to the walls and Aiwan behind which the tomb-chamber 
is situated, beating their breasts, crying aloud and shedding 
bitter tears, as if in great agony, with palms outstretched in 
supplication. 

Inside the Sahn I remarked several vendors of turquoise, 
rubies, crystals, and jade. They appeared to be doing good 
business, even at this late hour. 

On entering the Sahn we turned half-left and directed our 
course towards the tall recess or archway immediately to our right 
of the southern Aiwan, which corresponded with the recess closed 
with fretwork on the other side of the Aiwan. Here we took 
off our shoes and placed them in charge of the Kafshbardar, 
whose duty it is to guard the shoes of pilgrims and visitors to 
the Shrine. 

There were some sixty or eighty pairs of shoes and slippers 
already arranged in rows, and the guardian, who was provided 
with a long rod with crooked iron prongs, raked in our shoes and 
placed them in one of the rows, eyeing us narrowly the while. 
Just as we left him and were entering the door in the recess a 
small Sayad boy with a black turban, seeing that we were 
strangers, rushed forward to offer himself as guide, and asked if 
he should read the Ziaratnama prayers and show us the sights. 
I gave a signal of dissent to Shams-ud-Din, who said in a loud 
voice : ‘No, you are too young; we want some full-grown man 
to guide us and read the prayers for the Sirdar.’ 

On hearing this another Sayad about forty years of age came 
forward and said to me: ‘ Your slave is present; my name is 
Akhoond Sayad Reza.’ Shams-ud-Din at once directed him to 
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read the Ziaratnama for us. He led us into a small chamber 
behind the archway, whence, turning sharp to the left, we 
entered a long narrow room (this is the Tanhid Khana-i- 
Mubaraka) paved with white marble slabs, the walls of which 
appeared to be decorated with bunches of flowers in mosaic, and 
which was illuminated by candelabra fixed to the walls. Imme- 
diately on entering this room the Sayad halted, opened his book, 
and, raising the forefinger of his right hand, read part of the 
Ziaratnama in Arabic, we standing on either side of him with 
our fingers also raised. He then led us down the room, and, 
leaving it by a door near its southern end, we entered a larger 
room, the floor of which was most exquisitely inlaid with mosaic 
work, and the walls covered with Arabic inscriptions in gold and 
mosaic. This was apparently the room adjoining and to the 
north of the tomb-chamber. Here the Sayad completed his 
reading of the Ziaratnama prayers as before, and then turning 
to the right we entered another chamber, which apparently also 
lay to the north of the sepulchre, and from which.a door led 
into it. It was an exquisitely decorated room, and the mosaic 
work of its flooring resembled the most beautiful carpet. There 
were some rich carpets spread round this room, on which lay 
some dozens of copies of the Koran, which appeared to be all 
in manuscript. The Sayad took one and directed us to do like- 
wise, which we did, kissing the book and placing it against our 


eyes and forehead. We then all three knelt, and, after having _ 


read a couple of pages, holding me by the right wrist the while, 
the Sayad laid aside his Koran, and producing a pocket-book 
demanded my name, tribe, and residence. 

After he had entered these particulars the Akhoond said : ‘ The 
Sirdar’s name and the names of his parents are duly entered in 
the register of the Ziarat of Imém Reza, upon whom be peace. 
You must now pay me 60 Krans in order that for thirty years 
two ‘‘ Siparas’’ of the Koran Sharif may be read each year on 
your behalf, and I will also see that your parents are benefited 
in the same way.’ After some haggling, Shams-ud-Din beat 
him down to 40 Krans, which were counted over to him on. the 
Koran, and then we were free to enter the sepulchre or Gumbaz- 
i-Hazrat. 

Holding our handkerchiefs to our eyes and sobbing loudly, 
we entered the sacred chamber by its north door, towards which 
the head of the Imam is said to lie. This door is of gold, that 
on the west side being of silver. I could not see the east door 
as it was closed, and there were several guardians standing round 
it, and in other parts of the room, whose duty it was apparently 
to watch every movement of each pilgrim, and whose gaze I felt 
no particular desire to return. So closely were we watched 
that at one time I thought I must be the special object of their 
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scrutiny, and I felt those few minutes in the tomb-chamber to 
be one of the worst quarts d’heure I had ever experienced. The 
chamber we were now in appeared to be about 40 feet long from 
north to south by some 30 feet broad, surmounted by a cupola 
some 36 feet high lined with gold, from the centre of which 
hangs a massive chandelier furnished with small lamps, in which 
scented oil is burned. Here again the walls appeared to be covered 
with the most exquisite mosaic, but richer in gold and inlaid 
jewels than the adjoining rooms, and round the base of the gold- 
domed roof were narrow rows of Arabic inscriptions on a light 
blue enamelled ground. On the walls were hung all kinds of 
curios and tablets with Arabic inscriptions. The flooring is of 
black and white marble, inlaid with mosaic work of dull colours. 
In the centre of the room is the tomb enclosed inside perpendicu- 
lar railings some 7 feet high, between which is silver filigree and 
scroll work. The bars at the corners are square and very massive. 
The tomb itself is screened from view by curtains hung inside 
the railings, while outside hang many small gold and silver 
tablets covered with Arabic inscriptions. The space enclosed 
round the tomb is about 20 feet by 12 feet, and on the west 
side is the gate, now fastened with a large, old-fashioned silver 
padlock called ‘ Kufl-i-Mordd,’ which, as well as the steel railings, 
it is the aim of all pilgrims to touch. The railing itself is known 
as the ‘ Zirreh’ or ‘ Zirrih.’ The scene inside this room is indeed 
a strange one. There were sixty or seventy persons either walk- 
ing slowly round the tomb, or clinging to the railings, in many 
cases struggling violently, although it is forbidden to do so, with 
one another, in the attempt to reach the corner rails or the silver 
padlock in order to kiss or handle them, and around which parts 
the pilgrims chiefly thronged. All except the sullen and uncon- 
cerned-looking guards were sobbing aloud, in some cases actually 
howling with grief and excitement. I had at Gashmiran, a 
lonely village of Bashakird in south-east Persia, seen strong men 
weeping bitter tears on beholding the Shibih or Passion Play, 
but never had I seen men so deeply moved as these pilgrims from 
far-off lands, on beholding the tomb of the Saint and Martyr, 
whose cruel death they bewailed and whose murderers they 
cursed' with cries of ‘Lanat bar Haroun,’ ‘Bar Mamoun 
Lanat,’ or ‘ Lanat bar Haroun-al-Rashid.’ 

There were all sorts and conditions of men and women here, 
from well-to-do merchants, in their smal] round turbans and long 
black cloaks, to the miserable palsy-stricken beggar in dirty rags. 
Here none is greater than another; and a Persian saying goes 


1 TI could not make out the exact place where Haroun is buried, but the 
pilgrim curses him on nearly reaching the head of the tomb on the east side. 
T also cursed him here, poor chap! 
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‘ Kings and donkeys are all equal in Ziarat.’ The pilgrim has 
to walk three times round the railings of the tomb, each round 
being called a ‘ Zawéf,’ and we did so accordingly, our Sayad 
accompanying us, and each time we stopped to touch the railings 
or the padlock he would recite ‘Sarawat’ in Arabic from the 
Koran, and at each round as he passed the appointed spot he 
joined us in our chorus of curses upon Mamoun and Haroun. 
During our third and last round, on reaching the centre of the 
railings on the east side, I threw over the enclosure into the 
tomb five silver Krans wrapped up in white paper, as previously 
instructed. This is done by almost all respectable pilgrims, the 
amount so deposited on the grave being optional. Having then 
completed our third zaw4f, we walked out of the room backwards, 
by the western or silver door, and entered a small but exquisitely 
decorated chamber adorned with marvellous inscriptions and 
mosaics and hung with jewels, amulets, and tablets encrusted 
with precious stones. I remarked that not only here but 
throughout the whole of the Shrine there was no attempt at 
tawdry display of any kind. All was on a grand scale, and gave 
the impression of vast and solid riches everywhere. And, 
indeed, this must be the case if we can rely upon the accounts 
of the revenues enjoyed by the Shrine from various sources. 

Leaving this room by its western door, which was apparently 
made of silver, we entered a very fine hall through a large recess, 
or Shah Nishin. It was too dark to distinguish our surroundings 
clearly, and the hall was not very well lit up, but I fancied this 
hall must be situated under the large cupola, as it seemed 2 
tremendous height at the centre of the roof, towards which 
the arched ceiling seemed to rise gradually. I have, however, 
since been informed by Lord Curzon that this hall, which is called 
the Dar-es-Sayida, has no cupola over it. 

The hall was about 100 feet long by about 40 feet broad, and 
was paved with slabs of dark stone or marble, and it has, besides 
the small silver door leading into the tomb chamber, two large 
doors at its south and north ends, the former leading into the 
Mosque of Gauhar Shah, and the latter into the south side of the 
Sahn-i-Kuhna, or principal courtyard of the tomb, at the place 
where we had left our shoes on entering. The hall is richly 
ornamented with mosaics composed of tiles of various hues, and 
bands of Arabic inscriptions, and on the floor were several small 
prayer carpets, on which pilgrims and others were either praying 
or kneeling in deep thought, or reading, swaying their bodies 
backwards and forwards as they read or told their beads. 

. On entering this hall by its small eastern door, we turned 
sharp to the left, and at a few paces from the door we stopped 
in front of a large round embossed silver tray or Patnus, cemented 
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into the wall at about four feet from the ground. This is said 
to be the tray in which Mamoun-al-Rashid (son of Haroun) 
placed the poisoned grapes, on eating which Imém Reza died in 
great agony. We saluted this relic with the utmost veneration, 
kissing it and touching our eyes and foreheads to it. Some few 
paces beyond this is an alcove in the same wall, containing a 
smooth but somewhat uneven stone about 2 feet 6 inches long, 
2 feet broad, and 2 feet thick, raised a couple of feet from 
the ground. It is said that when Hazrat Imim Reza was suffer- 
ing intolerable agony from the poison he rubbed his stomach 
against this stone, which he found in the cell in which Mamoun- 
al-Rashid had confined him. In the side of the stone nearest the 
pilgrim is an indentation said to have been mercifully caused by 
a miraculous softening of the stone in order that the body of the 
martyr should not be bruised or cut by its sharp edges and 
corners, which are now, however, smoothed and rounded off by 
the constant rubbing and kissing of pilgrims. We also saluted 
this stone in the usual manner, and a few yards further on we 
left the hall and found ourselves in a huge entrance porch, or 
Shah Nishin, looking into the yard of Gauhar Shah’s Mosque 
towards the south. Immediately to our left, and under this same 
porch in a side recess of the Shah Nishin, was a huge, flat, 
oblong black stone 12 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 3 feet 6 inches 
thick, lying on the ground. 

We approached this stone with great reverence, being told by 
the Akhoond that it was the stone upon which the body of the 
martyr was laid out and washed. We walked three times round 
this stone with both hands pressed against the upper edge of it, 
which has been worn quite smooth by the palms of generations 
of pilgrims. 

On quitting the stone, as we stood under the porch, we had 
a good View of the magnificently decorated facade of the Masjid- 
i-Gauhar Shah on the opposite side of a courtyard (about 60 yards 
by 50), in the centre of which there is a large stone tank some 
40 feet square, which seemed to be used indiscriminately: for 
drinking and washing by the poorer pilgrims, who flock to the 
tank either before or after their gratuitous meal at the kitchens 
hard by. We had no time, however, to linger here any longer, 
80 we were hurried back through the large hall towards the 
Sahn-i-Kuhna. But before leaving Gauhar Shah’s Mosque I 
noticed that near the tank there was a space some 40 feet square 
enclosed by a wooden railing about 6 feet high, and as we 
returned through the hall the Akhoond explained that this 
enclosure was called the Masjid-i-Piraka, or Masjid-i-Pir-Zan ; 
he told us that on this spot, at the time Gauhar Shah’s Mosque 
was heing built, there stood the house of an old woman who 
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refused, in spite of all offers of compensation, to remove from 
the place saying ‘I shall also build a Masjid here.’ When 
Gauhar Shah’s Mosque was completed, this piece of ground 
inside the Sahn was railed in to show that the old woman's 
wishes had been respected. 

Leaving the large hall by the north door, and entering one 
of the recesses of the Sahn-i-Nau through a small room, we came 
to the place where we had left our shoes, and giving two Krans 
to the Kafshbardar, we shod ourselves again, and set out on the 
less important part of our visit, As we left the porch and faced 
northwards, there was almost in front of us a huge stone pillar, 
probably of granite, roughly hewn into the shape of a font or 
drinking place. It was about 6 feet in height, the cup being 
about 3 feet across the top and 1 foot deep, the supporting 
pillar, about 3 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet in diameter, resting 
on @ broad sloping base about 6 feet high. The basin is kept 
filled with water from a skin, which is ladled out with a brass cup 
to thirsty pilgrims. It is said that this stone fell in a shapeless 
mass from Heaven, and that notwithstanding tremendous efforts 
it could not be removed from the Sahn. 

One night the Matawalli or Chief Guardian received orders 
from the Hazrat in a dream to leave the stone on the spot where 
it had fallen from Heaven : ‘ Have it cut out properly for holding 
water,’ said the martyr, ‘but do not attempt to remove it from 
its place.’ This was accordingly done, and we drank some of 
the water, which was sweet and cool, and gave a few small coins 
to the man in charge who handed us the brass cup. 

We then turned towards the West Aiwan of the Sahn, about 
forty yards away, beside which there was a huge brass candlestick 
called the Chhil Chiragh, which we passed and left on our right. 
To our left of the Western Central Aiwan or gateway were the 
cells or Kaid Khana, the place of imprisonment for those offenders 
punished inside the Bast (sanctuary) by the Matawalli Bashi, 
whose authority within the sacred precincts is supreme. We 
were shown two long cells or rooms barred with iron, inside 
which there were, at the time of our visit, only four miserable- 
looking men, who shouted at us begging for alms and proclaiming 
their innocence. I was about to order Shams-ud-Din to fling them 
a few coins, when I was stopped by the Sayad Reza, who said 
that giving of alms to prisoners was forbidden. On inquiring 
what their crime was, we were informed that they were inhabit- 
ants of Mashad, and had been caught in the act of stealing the 
shoes of pilgrims left outside the various entrances to the shrine. 
They had been soundly beaten, and had been sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment by the Matawalli Bashi. They 
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receive @ beating every morning, but are fed twice a day from 
the kitchens of the shrine. 

We now returned fo the candlestick, where we paid five Krans 
as a Nazrdna or offering, to be expended, so far as I could make 
out, in lighting us part of the way to Heaven. We then turned 
eastwards, following the central water channel, and, leaving 
the Sahn by its east gateway, we made our way eastward through 
a number of small-looking bazaars, finally entering an enclosure 
called the Sahn-i-Nau or New Courtyard, in the north-west 
corner of which was a shrine called the Ziarat-i-Ustad-i-Imém, 
a visit to which is considered second only in importance to that 
which the pilgrim pays to the shrine of Im4m Reza. Here the 
game prayers were read as at the big shrine, and we had to pay 
twenty Krans, but as it was pitch-dark and the shrine was lit 
by a solitary oil lamp, I saw nothing except a large square 
domed chamber with an ordinary oblong tomb in the centre 
under the dome. 

We had now seen the principal sights, and the Akhoond 
seemed to expect that we should be satisfied with our first day’s 
work and return on the morrow to complete the visit, but on 
consultation apart with Shams-ud-Din I decided that. “now or 
never’ must be our motto. The Akhoond had himself thrown 
out some hints regarding the wonders to be seen at the Ziarat 
of the Kadam Mobdrak, and I particularly wished to complete 
the pilgrimage this evening, as I should never have another 
opportunity of doing so. We turned to the Sayad and expressed 
our eager desire to see the Kadam Mobdrak. He replied : ‘It is 
now night time, and past the proper hour, but if you do not 
mind the trouble and fatigue there is no harm in visiting the 
Ziarat.’ So we retraced our steps through the bazaars to the 
Sahn-i-Kuhna, and, leaving it by the northern gate, we passed 
through a mass of poor-looking houses and caravanserais. We 
then reached a large burying-ground, and hurrying at a rapid 
pace and stumbling in the dark through and over the low tombs, 
in what I took to be a north-east direction, we reached the back 
wall of a brick building with a dome. Passing round to the 
front of it, which faced eastwards, we found that the attendants 
had left the shrine, which was in utter darkness. 

Sayad Reza informed us that they lived in quarters adjoining 
the Gumbaz, and he went to call them. They appeared in a 
few minutes and lit up some lamps, and then I saw that the 
sacred chamber under the dome was a small room, the floor of 
which was about 6 feet below the level of the graveyard, and 
was reached by a flight of zigzag steps. Apparently only four 
persons at a time could enter the chamber, so our guide the 
Akhoond, and one of the attendants, remained outside while 
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Shams-ud-Din and I and two of the attendants groped our way 
down the steps and, stooping under a low doorway, entered the 
Gumbaz, which is known as the Ziarat-i-Kadam-Mobérak, the 
Kadam-i-Hazrat, or the Kadam Sharif. The room, which was 
carpeted with fine matting, was circular in shape, surmounted 
by the dome, and was illuminated by three small wax candles 
and an oil lamp or chiragh. At the west side, facing the door 
and about three feet from the wall, was a small table about 
18 inches high, on which the lights were placed, and behind this 
again, let into the wall at about 3 feet 6 inches from the ground, 
@ white stone some 18 inches square, upon which was the in- 
dented print of a human left foot, called the Nishan-i-pa-i-Hazrat 
Ali Alai-us-Salam. Having kissed this footprint and touched it 
reverently with our forehead and eyes, we sat down in front of 
the table and some prayers were read, and we were re- 
quested to lift the sacred stone. This was a smooth, oval, 
dark grey stone about 2} feet long and some 20 inches in cir. 
cumference, resting in front of the table upon two small uprights 
six inches high. Kneeling on both knees in Eastern fashion, 
the weight of the body resting on the heels, both arms are placed 
under the stone as far as the elbow joints. We were then told 
that any True Believer can, even though he be quite weak, lift 
the stone without any effort, but if an infidel attempts the task 
he cannot move it, however powerful he may be. I am glad 
to say that I lifted the stone with comparative ease, and it was 
also raised by Shams-ud-Din, who afterwards told me that he had 
felt more nervous over this test than he had during any of our 
preceding experiences. We paid thirty Krans here in offerings, 
and one of the attendants ran off most obligingly and got us 
small change for ten Krans, which I considered it prudent to 
have ready, as we still had to run the gauntlet of the begging 
crowds who throng around the exits of the Bast and waylay the 
now joyful pilgrim on his departure from the shrine. We once 
more entered the courtyard, leaving it for the last time by the 
east door, through which we passed after fighting our way 
through a dense throng of beggars, who surrounded us the 
moment we re-entered the Sahn, and who would not be put off 
even for the curses and blows which were freely showered around 
by Sayad Akhoond Reza in his efforts to see us safely off the 
premisés. He wanted, moreover, to accompany us to our cara- 
vanserai, a politeness which we could not, in the circumstances, 
think of accepting; so, after many affectionate and flattering 
speeches on both sides, the Sayad committed us to the care of 
Providence, and we plunged into the crowded bazaar of the 
Bast and made as fast as we could for the chained gate. 

Here again crowds of importunate beggars impeded our way, 
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but my store of small coins came in most appropriately at this 
juncture, and I flung them broadcast over the heads of the greedy 
mendicants, who alternately bounded into the air and grovelled 
in the mud in their frantic efforts to secure a share of the largess. 
It was now easy to escape, so, flinging a final handful of coins 
among the crowd, we bolted down alongside the dirty channel 
which bisects the Khiaban-i-Pain, leaving the mass of struggling 
mendicants far behind. 

Being still, however, fearful of being followed and our move- 
ments watched, we halted at a Kabab shop, where we purchased 
some freshly roasted meat and a couple of large, flat, damp Persian 
cakes, eating these slowly as we strolled leisurely through some 
small bazaars, and after ‘fetching @ compass’ round our cara- 
vanserai, we gave our final glance up and down the Khiaban 
and darted into the gateway, where we found the faithful Wazir, 
my Khidmutgar, in a state of trembling anxiety as to our fate, 
ready instantly to close the postern behind us. He had an 
excellent dinner ready for us, poor fellow, but it was now late, 
so, hastily swallowing a cup of tea, I ordered him to pack up 
everything and get ready for an immediate move. 

Taking a pair of scissors and a razor out of my saddlebag, 
avery few minutes sufficed to make my beard disappear. Then, 
throwing off my Afghan trousers and dust-coat, I rapidly tumbled 
into my khaki travelling suit, and flinging a thick choga round 
me and completely concealing the lower part of my face with 
the end of my turban, I was ready to start. The keeper of the 
caravanserai had luckily gone away on business, leaving the 
key with Wazir, who had paid the fees, with instructions to 
deposit it with a shopkeeper next door on our departure. This 
was accordingly done, and, mounting our mules, we crossed the 
Khiaban and plunged into the labyrinth of bazaars, going roughly 
in the direction of the British Consulate, not yet daring to ask 
the way. Soon, however, having made certain that we were 
not being followed, and coming to a dark lane, I took off my 
cap and loongi and threw them to Shams-ud-Din, who was riding 
beside me; he placed them in his saddlebag, and I put on 
asmall English deer-stalking cap, while Wazir dragged off my 
choga, We now came boldly into the bright light of a large 
bazaar, and I began to shout out inquiries in true English style 
and accent as to the whereabouts of the Consulate, which we 
shortly afterwards reached. 

My interview with Hassan, my honest and faithful head 
muleteer, who arrived with my caravan on the following day, 
was very interesting, and showed how completely my appearance 
had been altered by the removal of my beard. I was sitting in 
the verandah of the Consulate when Hassan passed by. I asked 
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him who he was, and he replied that he was the servant of a 
Englishman who had gone shooting, and who should be her 
by this time. I had a long chat with him all about the English. 
man, and it was only as he was leaving me, very much dig 
appointed at not finding his master, that I burst out laughing 
and told him who I was. He’ looked very doubtful, however, 
and it was only when Wazir came out and vouched for my 
identity that Hassan came close and touched my feet and 
sslaamed, saying that it was a great pity T had shaved off my 
beard. I may here remark that both Wazir and Shams-ud-Dip 
had likewise got rid of their beards during the night, so I fancy 
the worthy Hassan must have thought us all ‘ cracked,’ ag he 
looked from one to the other of our smooth and smiling 
countenances. 

Before leaving the subject of my visit to the Mosque of Imim 
Reza, I must place on record 'a few items of information given 
to me at odd moments by our guide, the Akhoond, while showing 
us round the buildings. All the shops and caravanserais within 
the chained limits of the Bast or Sanctuary are the exclusive 
property of the Shrine, and all profits accrue to the treasury of 
the mosque. The Akhoond stated that the property included 
700 camels, 4000 mules, all out on hire or at work, 500 gardens, 
and about 100 Karezes or canals in and around Mashad and its 
outlying districts, the yearly profit of which amounted to an 
equivalent to 300,000 rupees, or 20,0001. In addition to this 
sum must be taken into account the burying fees already referred 
to, and the offerings of the pilgrims, which are another very 
large item. I understood from the Akhoond that the whole of 
this splendid revenue was supposed to be spent under the orders 
of the Matawalli Bashi in the repair and ornamentation of the 
Shrine, in the distribution of food and clothing to the poor, and 
in keeping up and paying the large staff of officials and hangers- 
on, such as guards, ferrashes, and lamplighters, attached to the 
place. 

All criminals of any kind whatsoever, and all debtors, are 
free from pursuit once they enter the precincts of the Bast or 
Sanctuary, and none of them can be arrested without their own 
consent (seldom given, I fancy) or without orders from the 
Matawalli Bashi, who, however, supported by his regiment of 
guards, maintains the strictest discipline, not only among these 
refugees of doubtful character, but among the crowd of pilgrims 
who daily and hourly throng the courts, bazaars, and caravan- 
serais of the sacred enclosure. Thousands of pilgrims come from 
far-off lands to visit the Martyr’s grave and so obtain remission 
of all their sins committed up to the time they touch the silver 
screen, and many of them return again and again during their 
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lifetime, the number of visits being limited only by the distance 
of their homes from the Holy City, and their ability to undergo 
the great privations and sufferings which, in the case of the 
poorer pilgrims especially, attend the journey. Sunnis, as well 
as Shiahs, are welcome to visit the tomb, though it is, by the 
associations connected with the death of the Imdm, especially 
attractive to those of the Imami Mazhab. © As the Akhoond 
remarked : ‘ There are but few Shiahs who do not desire to visit 
all the Imdms’ tombs before they meet the Imd4ms in Heaven.’ 


After many other adventures, I finally reached India via the 
Baluch Desert and Quetta, where I arrived on a very appropriate 
date for an Irishman—the 17th of March. 

Her Majesty's representative at Mashad, in 1893, was Colonel 
0. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G., now a Member of Parliament. I 
cannot refrain from expressing my deep gratitude to Colonel 
Yate for the kind and hospitable way in which he received me 
and my party as his guests during my short stay at Mashad, and 
subsequently when he permitted me to accompany him as far as 
the Helmund on my way towards India. 

' 
Harry STANLEY Massy. 





POOR-LAW CHILDREN AND THE 
EFFICIENT INSPECTION OF THE ‘ DIVINE’ 
SYSTEM a 


PHILANTHROPIC, social, or political schemes have their fashions 
quite as much as dress, millinery, hairdressing, art, music, 
furniture, games and other things. At the present moment the 
fashion in Poor Law is the boarding-out system and ‘ Scattered 
Homes.’ Their extreme advocates even claim the attribute of 
divinity for the boarding-out system. ‘The Divine plan of the 
family’ is the term applied recently even by high ecclesiastical 
authority. This term was in fashion some twenty-five or thirly 
years ago, but had been for some time dropped owing to the 
revelations of facts of a very human, or rather, inhuman, char 
acter. The natural family is the Divine plan, but not that of 
paying guests, lodgers, or boarders, and that is the position ofa 
boarded-out child. Usually a complete stranger, it is placed in 
a strange family on consideration of certain regulated payments, 
and whether it is treated as a member of that family or not 
depends entirely on the merits of each particular case. It may, 
and often does, receive care and affection in such cases, but that is 
thanks to the Divine qualities of love, pity, or patience possessed 
by the individual foster parent, and not to anything Divine in 
the boarding-out system. It is true that this system affords 
better opportunities than any other for the exercise of these 
qualities ; but it affords them equally for their opposites accord: 
ingly. It is therefore the best or the worst of systems. And 
these Divine qualities are also to be found among the officials 
of the much-abused Poor-Law schools. To divide foster parents 
and officials into sheep and goats is to anticipate, somewhat 
rashly, the proceedings of the Judgment Day; and it is at least 
premature to claim Divinity for untranslated foster parents. 

As most people know, ‘ boarding out’ children means placing 
them in private families for payment. There is nothing new in 
the system: it has been in use almost everywhere from time 
immemorial. It has not been generally observed that Oliver 
Twist was boarded out under the inspection of Mr. Bumble. The 
difference between boarding out and baby-farming lies only in 
the regulations and administration. What is new is, that in 
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England and some other countries, though not all, it has been 
placed under proper regulations for the safety of the children. 
‘Out of sight is out of mind,’ and it is sometimes assumed, 
because children are not on show in an institution but sent away 
to the country, where occasional visitors (if any) only see them 
running about the roads with others, that they are ‘merged in 
the general population,’ ‘separated from the taint of pauperism,’ 
‘depauperised,’ and so on; that they are, as a matter of course; 
given homes and individual affection, and that this must be 
preferable to treatment in the mass in an institution. 

When I first undertook the official inspection of boarding out 
in 1885, the system was at the height of the fashion, much as 
crinolines were at one time. There was also indiscriminate 
abuse of the ‘ barrack schools.’ If I had chosen to ride on the 
crest of the wave, or float with the tide : if I had suppressed the 
unsatisfactory facts which I discovered, and reported the favour- 
able only, I might have been one of the most popular persons 
in England, and should have had a much easier time of it 
personally than I had. But it was impossible for an honest 
person to withhold the facts. To hear people who had never 
taken any real trouble for these orphans talking of their being 
‘placed in the loving arms of tender foster parents,’ receiving 
affection, and so forth, and then to see with my own eyes these 
orphans beaten black and blue, starved, neglected, covered with 
vermin, and sometimes with sores; under tidy outside appear- 
ances filthily dirty, with skins incrusted with dirt of months’ 
or even years’ standing, sleeping in outhouses, in dirty beds 
unfit for dogs, treated not as children of the house but as slaves 
and drudges, wais too much to bear. I have even known cases of 
illeged outrage on girls. A reference to my reports of twenty- 
five years, given in careful official language, will show some, but 
by no means all the things that I have seen. 

Iam very far from saying that such cases are or have been 
general. In many instances the foster parents have bestowed, 
and still bestow, as much affection and care upon their children 
as the most ardent supporter of the system could claim for it. 
But these cases also are the exception. The generality of foster 
parents treat the children very fairly and without much senti- 
ment, make them very useful without drudging them, and find 
their payments very convenient without making too much profit 
out of them. Many, indeed, take an extraordinary amount of 
trouble for the children, and many of them put up most patiently 
with bad tempers or disgusting habits. I have often pitied these 
por women, and wondered how they could stand the revolting 
things I have myself witnessed. The children in return gain a 
rough knowledge of the world and of family life, such as cannot 
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be provided 1n an institution ; they learn to shift for themselygs, 
and, above all, gain a foothold in the world and a place to cong 
back to in later life when out in service or other employment, 

It is very generally imagined that this return of the fledgling 
to the nest proves the existence of mutual affection betwee 
foster parent and child. This is not so in reality. The chili 
returns to its former home for the simple reason that it know 
no other, and has no other place to go to. Being orphans o 
without ,friends, children will thus return even to bad home 
where they have been ill-treated or neglected, and the foste 
parents receive them back for various reasons. The child some 
times pays for its keep—as indeed it ought if possible—and is 
@ useful ‘ paying guest.’ If it does not pay, it gives its service 
at least, which are generally an equivalent. In most cases, jf 
there have been rubs or injustices, time has effaced ther 
memory, and both foster parents and children are glad to sm 
each other again. And nearly always the foster parents like 
the credit, in the eyes of their neighbours, of the return of th 
children to-the home. There is also not infrequently a real 
affection subsisting between foster parents and children, and th 
children come. back as to their own home and family. For what 
evér reason the child returns, it is equally true that it has a home 
to go back to. ,It is only in.exceptional and extremely bad cases 
that. a child does not so come back, and that the foster parent 
loses sight of it. No institution, however good in other respects, 
can provide this home and foothold in later life. The return of 
the child to the home is not a proof of the goodness of the par 
ticular foster parent, butof the value of the boarding-out, system 
generally. And when the children are under a committee of 
ladies, they find situations and employment for them at th 
right age, and look after them during the critical time of their 
first years of earning their livelihood with a constant care ‘which 
could not be overestimated. 

Although boarding out is still ‘the fashion, its practical advo 
cates—that is, those who have really worked it thoroughly—now 
recognise that’ the ‘ working classes’ are not of a different race 
from others, and that they do not receive the children, whom til 
then they have never seen, from a general love of children any 
more than. others, but, like other people, from a wish to add 
something to their income. And it is now recognised that this 
motive is not so sordid that to suspect it is to do working people 
an injustice. _ It is ridiculous to expect high-flown motives 
from working people alone. 

The armchair advocates.of the fashionable system have com- 
plained that the reason for its not extending more rapidly has 
been the want of sympathy on the part of the inspectors, or their 
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demand of too high a standard of comfort for the children. In 
the first place, the inspectors have no standard of comfort at all. 
A reference to my old published reports will show that I have 
stated this repeatedly. Each case has been judged on its own 
merits. The one thing required is that the foster parent should 
treat the child, according to his agreement, as a member of the 
family, and with kindness, and should not make undue profit 
out of its payments or services. Looking back to these old 
reports I find that every one of my recommendations or views 
which were disputed at the time, has now been accepted as a 
commonplace and as indisputable. I hope one day to collect and 
publish these views on particular points, in order to show the 
headway that has been made. 

In the next place, those who sit at home and complain of the 
inspectors do not seem to have the faintest notion of what is 
their work, nor even to have read their reports. In almost every 
report, pamphlet, paper, speech, or article, I have stated as 
plainly as human language can utter it, that inspection is not 
primarily intended for the discovery of abuses, but for the certi- 
fication that all is well. If abuses are found in the course of 
inspection, that is not the aim of the inspector, but the fault of 
the inspected. This is perfectly understood by the foster parents, 
and so far from resenting inspection, they welcome it as their 
protection. Obligation compels the inspector only to ascertain 
and report facts. But in practice she enters into the domestic 
affairs, joys and sorrows, of each family, separately, in hundreds 
or thousands of individual homes. Sympathy, advice, and help 
of all kinds are given by her from her wide experience to both 
committees and foster parents. The difficulty is not to obtain 
entrance to a house but exit from it. It is difficult to cut out- 
pourings short without seeming unsympathetic, and thus a great 
deal more time is required for inspection than is generally 
imagined. Many people seem to think that it is a personal 
pleasure to the inspectors to report abuses; and it has not infre- 
quently been said that they must find some fault in order to 
justify their existence and salary. The reverse is the case. The 
inspector who discovers and reports the fewest abuses is the most 
likely to get on in his or her office. ‘ Prophesy unto us smooth 
things’ is said there as much as elsewhere, Additional corre- 
spondence, disputes and denials are not desired in already over- 
worked departments. To ‘work harmoniously’ is the most 
commendatory description of an inspector’s doings. 

Boarding out is still the fashion ; and if I were to say that I 
Was against the system there is scarcely a limit to the abusive 
epithets which would be heaped upon me. ‘Out of sympathy 
with modern movements,’ ‘ retrograde,’ ‘behind the times,’ and 
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so forth would be the mildest of them. But it is not because] 
am afraid of this that I say I am strongly in favour of the system 
if properly safeguarded. 

On my retirement from the Local Government Board three 
years ago the whole system was changed. 

(1) A new and most retrograde boarding-out order was issued, 
which contained no provision for the local supervision of the 
children and homes by women. 

(2) Four nurses were appointed in addition to the three 
remaining inspectors to inspect the whole of the Poor-Law infir. 
maries, schools, homes, and other institutions, as well as the 
boarding out, both within and beyond the Union, in England 
and Wales.’ 

Against this condition of affairs I protested in an article in 
this Review shortly after my retirement,? as well as in other 
papers, and at meetings and conferences. I was supported by 
members on both sides of the House of Commons, by guardians, 
and boarding-out committees themselves, and by the Women’s 
Local Government Society, the State Children’s Aid Association, 
and other societies and agencies. The Local Government Boarl 
accordingly withdrew the boarding-out order, and substituted 
for it one which was practically the same as the Beyond Union 
Order of 1905, for which I was myself mainly responsible. It 
was the outcome of the experience of all those engaged in this 
work. I was asked, sarcastically, by a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws whether I thought my boarding- 
out system so perfect that there was no room for improvement, 
and I answered simply that I was of that opinion, for I had 
suggested all the improvements I could think of when that Order 
was in contemplation, and they had all been embodied in it. 
This was the Order which was discarded in 1910, and to which 
the Local Government Board, to their credit, have now reverted. 

So far, well; but with regard to the increase of the inspec: 
torate which we advocated nothing has yet been done. At the 
time of my retirement there were three of us women inspectors 
to 166 committees and 1923 children beyond the Union; this 
giving us an average of 55 committees and 641 children each. 
We were not over-staffed, for thorough inspection takes a long 
time. The work is very scattered, and we could not do the 
whole in one year, though toiling incessantly. We could, 
of course, have scampered round in a much shorter fime. 
When I retired, the Local Government Board appointed 

? Boarding out ‘ within the Union’ means placing the children with families 
resident in the parishes comprised in the area of the Union to which the 
children are chargeable. Boarding out ‘beyond the Union’ means sending 
the children to families residing outside that area. 

* *Poor-Law Children and the New Boarding-out Order,’ Nineteenth 
Century and After, November 1910. ‘ 
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four certified nurses as inspectors, and placed the whole of the 
women’s staff under Miss Stansfeld, the assistant inspector for 
the Metropolitan Unions. There were, thus, and are now, still 
seven inspectors ; and according to the Local Government Board’s 
Report for 1910-11—the latest—there are 172 ‘administrative’ 
committees, apparently including those within the Union, and 
1994 children beyond the Union ; and 486 guardians’ committees, 
and 10,447 children boarded out within the Union, besides other 
arrangements by guardians, and some which had not sent in their 
figures. This gives a total of at least 658 committees and 12,441 
children—an average of 94 committees and 1777 children to 
each inspector, besides others not here included. But besides 
this, the nurse inspectors act as assistants to the general 
inspectors, who are»the men in charge of the general 
inspection of the Poor-Law districts into which the country is 
divided. This is the real and chief work of the nurse inspectors. 
Wherever required by these general inspectors and so instructed 
by the Local Government Board, they inspect workhouses, 
infirmaries, schools, cottage homes, scattered homes, special 
institutions, and voluntary certified homes and schools all over 
the country. One inspector has the whole of Wales, and an 
English county or two besides, as her district. Such a work is 
in itself enormous, and leaves no time for the efficient inspection 
of boarding out. 

The assent of the Treasury was given to the appointment 
and salaries of the nurse inspectors as inspectors of board- 
ing out. They are, instead, primarily inspectors of infirmaries 
and institutions, and the small amount of boarding-out inspec- 
tion they make is only secondary. It is possible that the 
Treasury, whose general information is greater than they are 
sometimes credited with, knew the necessity of boarding-out 
inspectors, and would not have assented to the appointment of 
any others. Miss Stansfeld, the ‘ Superintendent Lady Inspec- 
tor,’ who now writes the annual report on boarding out, is not a 
boarding-out inspector at all. Her actual work is still that of 
assistant inspector for the Metropolitan institutions. I learn 
that she has, however, now been given the inspection of one kind 
of boarding out which is contrary to the regulations. I have been 
told that the Local Government Board have assented to the 
boarding out of between one hundred and two hundred children 
in London itself, as exceptions to the general prohibition ; assent 
has been given in each case on its own merits, and no doubt very 
plausible reasons have been urged. But my own general experi- 
ence of such exceptional cases of departure from a salutary rule 
has been anything but favourable, and London is not a fit place 
for boarding out at all. Neither would it be easy to make surprise 
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visits of inspection in London, even for a properly qualified 
boarding-out inspector, and with sufficient time given for it, 

Although the Local Government Board talk of their staff of 
seven boarding-out inspectors, there are in reality only two, the 
same two who were serving with me in 1910. They still, and 
they alone, inspect boarding out only. But as their work is now 
more than doubled by the additional inspection of within-Union 
committees and children, they can scarcely get round their dis- 
tricts in two years. That, I should add, is considering that they 
inspect thoroughly and properly; for it would be quite easy to 
‘visit’ any number in one year, if superficially, and gaining 
impressions, instead of ascertaining facts. How much, then, 
ean it be possible for the nurses to do, saddled with so much else 
besides? It is true that they have done agreat deal of inspection 
within the Union, but nothing like the amount which is required 
for the safety and welfare of the children. And as to boarding 
out beyond the Union, they have been able to do very little 
indeed. The organisation, care, and labour which I bestowed 
upon it through twenty-five years have been thrown away, as far 
as the future is concerned, under the present administration. It 
cannot be wondered at if I take it to heart. 

The nurse inspectors have been good enough to say that they 
have found my beyond-Union boarding out in such a satisfactory 
condition that it needed little or no inspection from them. It 
is very kind of them to say so, and flattering to myself, and 
no doubt my committees and homes contrasted very favourably 
with the condition of those within the Union, which were left 
to the Guardians and their committees or relieving officers. But 
though I had done all that was possible to help and instruct 
my committees, though many of them were, and still no doubt 
are, thoroughly efficient, and though I had weeded out nearly 
all the worst cases under all the committees, yet all workers, 
paid or voluntary, need keeping up to the work. Expert inspec- 
tion is needed from one who has had a long and wide experience. 
Local supervisors see only the same cases from day to day, and 
in difficult cases may not always know how to act. They are 
also sometimes imposed upon for the very reason that they think 
they know their foster parents so well that they can trust 
them without real inspection. There are also such things 
as local favouritism and prejudice. Besides this, the com- 
mittees need keeping up in actual numbers. Some die or leave 
the neighbourhood. Local circumstances make it sometimes 
difficult for those remaining to enlist fresh workers with whom 
they are not socially acquainted, or whom they cannot approach 
in the matter for some local or social reason. A Government 
inspector, if actually a lady, is not limited by any of these 
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considerations, and I have spent much time in calling upon 
ladies with whom I may or may not have been previously 
personally acquainted, and enlisting their help for dwind- 
ling committees, or those in need of local support. Besides 
this, my colleagues and I started, or formed, many entirely new 
and fresh committees, which we placed in communication with 
Boards of Guardians who would otherwise not have been able 
to find homes for children whom they wished to board out. All 
this was no prescribed part of our duty; but unless it is done by 
the inspectors, there is no one else to help and keep up boarding 
out beyond the Union. The nurse inspectors have neither the 
time nor the special qualifications for this kind of work. Board- 
ing out beyond the Union, if well administered, is, though not 
‘Divine,’ the best of all systems for dealing with Poor-Law chil- 
dren, and it will indeed be a pity if it is allowed to die out; but 
this it is likely to do unless steps are taken to place. official 
inspection on a proper footing. 

The present administration of the Local Government Board 
would not seem to take any real interest in the boarding-out 
system or its efficiency, but only to have thrown as much re- 
sponsibility for it as possible on the Guardians, and to have 
satisfied the public and the partisans of the system by giving 
the name of boarding-out inspectors to ladies who do. quite 
different work. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I have no complaint to 
make of the nurse inspectors, of whom I have a very high 
opinion. I am acquainted with their work of inspection of 
infirmaries, Poor-Law schools, and institutions, and know it 
to be admirable. Their reports show a thoroughness, honesty, 
and courage which is beyond praise, and which is also a credit 
to the general inspectors, at whose desire they have been in- 
structed to make investigations coming within the province of a 
woman rather than a man. It has always been my view and 
wish that each general inspector should have the assistance of 
a woman for such purposes, and I have expressed this view, 
unofficially, to some of my colleagues at the Local Government 
Board. It is also most desirable, if not necessary, that such 
inspectors should have a nurse’s fraining. Nurses only can 
inspect nursing properly, and in the case of ophthalmic and 
ringworm schools, and other institutions for sick or defective 
children, their special knowledge is required. Nurses also have 
a better knowledge than most others of sanitation, and, from 
having lived and worked in institutions, are better judges than 
others of how they should be kept and managed. 

But such knowledge and special training is not only unneces- 
sary but wasted on the inspection of boarding out. We may 
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expect perfection in sanitation and management in institutions 
owned or rented by public bodies, but have no right to expect 
it from the owners or occupiers of the private houses where 
children are boarded out. Nor, if we did expect it, should we 
get it. The cottages are not built for us, and we can only take 
the best we can get. It is no boast but a simple statement of 
fact if I say that, owing to my unique and lifelong experience, 
both before, during, and even since my twenty-five years’ 
official work, no one in this kingdom has, or can have, such an 
extended and individual knowledge as myself of country 
cottages and housing in provincial towns. And, in addition to 
my personal experience, I have been @ member of the Rural 
Housing and Sanitation Association from the first. The reports 
of that Association should be read by those who have any doubts 
on the subject. It is only comparatively lately that public 
opinion has been aroused and legislation suggested in remedy 
for the condition of things. No knowledge of sanitation and 
no training in nursing are required to find out the defects of 
cottages generally. They are patent. I have been satisfied if I 
found enough bedrooms for the proper separation of the sexes, 
even if those bedrooms were mere cupboards with a lean-to roof, 
or only a partition which provided a certain amount of decency 
with a considerable amount of inconvenience. Stuffy rooms, 
small and inadequate windows, roofs not rainproof, patches of 
damp on the walls are matters too small for action to be taken 
on them. The houses do not, like institutions, belong to the 
Guardians. Neither they nor the Local Government Board have 
any right to complain to the landlord. He might, and probably 
would, answer that it was not their concern, and that if they 
were not satisfied with the habitation for the child, they should 
remove it. The same answer may be made by the sanitary 
authorities ; for a house which is fit and sufficient for the family 
may not be so for the addition of an extra child. And if the 
child is removed, the question is where to place it. There is 
often no better house to be found. The better cottages are 
generally full. It is not every cottager who wants a boarded-out 
child ; and the best foster parents do not always live in the best 
cottages. There is no difficulty in discovering defects. ‘The 
difficulty is to remedy them. 

Miss Stansfeld, the ‘ Superintendent Lady Inspector,’ in her 
second Annual Report (1911-12) says : ‘ Miss Jones expresses the 
opinion that no child should be boarded out where there is # 
family of boys and girls unless there are at least three bedrooms 
in the house.’ 

But it is not necessary to have spent many years in 
hospitals, and to have taken high nursing degrees or diplomas, 
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to arrive at so elementary a conclusion? And the fact that 
such a self-evident proposition should be thought by the chief 
of the nurse inspectors worth quoting as the opinion and on the 
authority of an individual only shows how little experience 
nurses may have of the conditions of life of the working classes, 
and especially the rural poor. This question of sufficiency of 
bedrooms is one of those at which I may say I had been drum- 
ming year after year. It has been suggested to myself that 
a rural district nurse would have a practical knowledge of the 
conditions of working-class life, and this is true. These district 
nurses. are admirable as health visitors, or as local visitors to 
children boarded out within the Union. But they are not gene- 
rally of the social status desirable for Government inspectors, 
and would not carry the necessary weight with the boarding-out 
committees who select and supervise the homes. But while 
drawing attention to these points, I make no complaint of the 
want of originality in Miss Stansfeld’s reports. On the contrary, 
I am only too glad to see my own oft-repeated statements and 
views repeated and confirmed by others. All I contend is that it is 
not necessary to be a trained nurse to discover such facts. There 
is nothing reported by Miss Stansfeld and the nurses which has 
not been said over and over again by myself and my colleagues. 
But further : in the article which I wrote for this Review of 
November 1910 I balanced the advantages and disadvantages of 
nursing qualifications for boarding-out inspectors, and I ex- 
pressed the hope that the arrangement would turn out for the 
best. Three years’ trial has disappointed these hopes. It would 
seem that years spent in one kind of life or occupation, or 
surroundings, whatever they may be, must mould the mind and 
character in some degree to one way of thinking. For my own 
part I am sure that I should make a very poor inspector of insti- 
tutions after so many years of an outdoor, unconventional, and 
irregular kind of life. The’ better a nurse may be in her own line 
the less adapted she would seem to be for the inspection of board- 
ing out. The nurses would appear to regard the cottages from the 
institutional point of view, and to direct their efforts rather to the 
improvement of the children’s surroundings than to the treat- 
ment of the children themselves. They are particular as to the 
cleanliness and order of the cottage, but as a rule do not see the 
children themselves at all. But the treatment of the child is of 
far more importance than the order of the cottage. I have found 
children shamefully neglected and cruelly treated in admirably 
kept houses, and others truly loved and cared for, and kept 
personally clean, in untidy or even dirty cottages. Nor are the 
foster parents in the same position as the officials of institutions. 
The Local Government Board and Guardians or committees of 
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management have every right to demand that the matrons, or 
other officials, shall keep their institutions perfectly clean and in 
faultless order. The institutions are theirs, and they pay the 
officials to do so. If they do not they can dismiss them. The 
cottages are the foster parents’ own private dwellings, and they 
are not paid to look after them. We have no right to control 
their administration. All we can demand is that the conditions 
shall not be injurious to health or inconsistent with decency, and 
our only means to secure even this standard is the threat of 
removing the child; not the dismissal of the foster parent. 

This is what I mean by the institutional point of view. One 
nurse inspector seems to have been much scandalised at the bad- 
ness of the bedding she has seen, and to have even gone so far as 
to suggest to boarding-out committees that they might them- 
selves supply some better. This is really too much to ask of 
committees in addition to the time and trouble which they volun- 
tarily give. But the inspector would not necessarily know that 
the children actually slept in these superior beds. I have often 
been shown beautiful beds as those of the children, but special 
and expert experience of this kind of inspection has enabled me to 
discover that they slept elsewhere—in some cases in outhouses 
and lumber-lofts. The inspector is supposed to be so clever that 
she can tell whether children are well treated or not by merely 
seeing them sitting or standing with the rest in their classes at 
school. In the first place, it is most undesirable to look at or 
comment upon them thus in public in the schools in presence 
of all the others. It really does single them out, and makes 
them shy and uncomfortable. I have always asked the head 
school-teacher to send them out one by one to see me either in 
his house or some other, or in a private class-room, where, in 
order to prevent any idea of distinguishing them from the rest, 
I have given each of them a sugar mouse and made them under- 
stand that I was just a friend come to see how they were getting 
on. But this public review in the schools is of no sort of use. 
There is nothing whatever to prove that the inspector’s impres- 
sion has been right, and it rests only on her own opinion. 

It would seem that, while allowing this very invidious general 
review in the schools, the Local Government Board have in- 
structed their inspectors not to inspect the children separately 
on the school premises or its neighbourhood, or take them from 
the school for the purpose; but to inspect them only at their 
homes. While I was inspector, attempts were made more than 
once by faddists to induce the Local Government Board to give 
such instructions to myself and my colleagues, on the ground 
that inspection on the school premises revealed to the rest of 
the children, and to the neighbours, that the children were 
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boarded out and paupers. In the first place, I never heard the 
word ‘pauper’ in the country. It is a purely urban expression. 
‘Parish’ is the country word, and where the children come from 
London or other distant unions it does not apply to them. And 
as to inspection revealing the children’s origin, only a Cockney 
can be unaware that everyone knows everyone else’s business 
in the country, and there is nothing left to reveal. Everyone 
knows that the children are boarded out and paid for, and no 
one thinks the worse of them for it. When there is a con- 
siderable colony of them in one place they go by the name of 
‘orphans’ or ‘London children.’ Where there are only two 
or three they have no name at all but their own. They are 
taken for granted as part of the place and population. 

And more: if the children are not to be inspected on the 
school premises or neighbourhood, but only at their homes, they 
cannot be inspected at all unless the inspector gives previous 
notice of her coming and has them kept at home on purpose 
for her. This would not be allowed by the education authorities ; 
and, even if it were, the inspection would be useless, for the 
children would be cleaned up and dressed ready, and clothes 
borrowed if necessary. The house would be tidied and prepared, 
and all traces of lodgers or other undesirable persons or things 
removed. 

The children have to be in school at 9 A.M., and, if 
some distance’ off, start for the walk at 8 or 8.30. It is not 
possible to inspect them at home before this. They leave school 
at 12, and have an hour for dinner. The walk to and from 
home takes time according to distance. They, as well as the 
family, must have their dinner, and it is a very inconvenient 
time for inspection, though desirable to take it sometimes in 
order to see the food. In this one hour very little can be done. 
The children also take their dinner to school when the house 
is at a distance, and are there the whole day. They do not 
leave school again till 4, sometimes 5, and time is again 
taken up by the walk home. Even in the summer this leaves 
very little time in the day for inspection, and in the winter 
it is quite dark at 4 P.M., and impossible to inspect properly. I 
have therefore never done so unless it was necessary to finish 
a particular place at once. There is, again, Saturday, and on 
this day the children go out playing or on errands, and it is 
most difficult to find them. I have spent much time thus in 
scouring the country for them. Saturday is also cleaning day. 
The foster mothers greatly dislike being interrupted in their work 
and caught in a mess. I have never inspected ona Saturday 
without making the humblest apologies. There remain the 
school holidays, and during these there is the same difficulty 
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in finding the children, and more, for they often go to pay 
visits to friends at a distance. The Christmas and Easter 
holidays take place at much the same time all over the country, 
and the time of the summer holidays only varies according to 
the local agricultural work, such as harvesting and hop-picking. 
I have often pursued children to harvest-fields, hop-yards, glean- 
ings, and so forth. It would be quite impossible to inspect the 
whole of the children boarded out in the country at these times; 
it would need a vast army of inspectors to do it all. . 

All this I represented to the Local Government Board, and 
they accordingly firmly refused to give any such instructions to 
their inspectors, or to limit them in any way as to their methods. 
What, then, is the reason for the recent change? I have kept 
myself well informed of what has gone on since my retirement, 
and I have not seen that any representations of importance have 
been made to the Local Government Board on this point. There 
seems to have been no reason for concession or weakness. Nor 
could I believe in such a lack of knowledge and intelligence as 
the genuine belief in such theories and the unasked-for issue of 
such instructions would show. I havo thought it better not to 
inquire into the reasons, and I hazard my own surmise ; which is 
that the Local Government Board, knowing perfectly well that 
their inspectors cannot possibly cover the ground, or really 
inspect the children, have provided themselves with an excuse 
which will be pleasing to the armchair agitators, in case the facts 
as to lack of inspection should penetrate to their urban 
residences. 

In my time we did not inspect every home and child every 
year under every committee, for that would have been impossible, 
even with the much smaller number with whom we had to do. 
Nor is it always desirable to inspect the whole at once, if there 
are many in the same place, for the foster parents soon get 
to know of the presence of the inspector, and prepare accordingly. 
But we inspected as many as we could surprise, returning some 
other time for the rest. We also reported on each child and 
home which we inspected, and copies of these reports were for- 
warded by the Local Government Board both to the Guardians 
by whom the children were sent out and to the supervising 
committees. The present nurse inspectors do not report thus, 
unless, I believe, there is anything flagrantly bad, and this they 
are not often likely to find out. And, indeed, they have not 
time for it. No news is supposed to be good news. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter I received, unasked for, not long 


ago, and is a good specimen of the generality: ‘Miss —— is | 


very nice, but if we had not been well trained in boarding out 
by you we should not know how to do it, it is quite a different 
thing, only we keep it up in the way you taught us.’ 
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At present many of the committees could teach the inspec- 
tors. And, if the inspectors had to report as we did, the 
Guardians would find out how few children they inspected. 

The excuses given by the Local Government Board for 
neglecting the inspection of the children themselves are : 

(1) That they have ‘reverted’ to the principle of making the 
commitiees responsible for the children. But this has always 
been their principle, and for many years their Annual Report 
regularly contained this sentence : 

The responsibility for the care of the children boarded out rests entirely 
with the boarding-out committees. The inspections of the children which 
are made by our inspectors are for the purpose of ascertaining how the 
duties of the committees are discharged, and cannot be regarded as in any 
way relieving the committees of their responsibility. 

But the responsibility for any abuses rests now, in fact, on 
the Local Government Board ; for their nurse inspectors are sup- 
posed to inspect, but do not or cannot take the only real means of 
ascertaining how the committees are discharging their duties, 
which is the thorough inspection of the children themselves, as 
well as their homes. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ’ was 
the reason given to me for inspection when I was appointed. 
And lax committees are only too disposed to let things go when 
they are not likely to be found out, and to excuse themselves 
from inspecting thoroughly if the inspectors themselves do not 
set them the example. 

(2) It is said that it is no longer necessary for the inspectors 
to inspect the condition of the boarded-out children, for that 
is now done in the general school medical inspection. If so, 
the taxpayers might be relieved from paying the salaries of 
boarding-out inspectors; for the cottages also come under the 
sanitary authority. But the school medical inspection had 
been going on for a long time before my retirement, and neither 
my colleagues nor I found that it rendered our work unneces- 
sary, or, indeed, affected it to any sensible degree. In some 
places this medical inspection is thorough, in others, the reverse. 
In any case, the examination is only as to health, the condi- 
tion of heart, lungs, teeth, and so on; but not as to general 
treatment, domestic arrangements, or cleanliness, except, 
perhaps, as regards heads. It is quite possible that a chronic 
absence of baths, or the application of the stick, may escape 
detection by medical inspection. And this inspection takes place 
only twice during the school life of a child—at its entrance and 
departure. Nor do the school doctors report to the Guardians, 
except in two or three counties at the express request of one 
of the boarding-out inspectors proper. What is sufficient for 
children living with their own parents is not sufficient for orphans 


lodged out for payment. 
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The statements I have made are no breach of confidence, 
but only show that the inspector is not regarded as an enemy 
by the inspected. I have made lifelong friends among com. 
mittees and foster parents in every part of the country, who are 
always ready to tell me about their work, and I have thought 
it only fair to the Local Government Board to inquire what 
were their reasons or excuses for neglect of boarding-out inspeo. 
tion before calling attention to it. These excuses have been 
made to others outside the office, as well as to myself. 

Let, then, the nurses continue their admirable and much. 
needed inspection of infirmaries, schools, and institutions, and 
@ separate staff of real boarding-out inspectors be appointed, 
as in my own time, under one head of their own, who 
should inspect boarding out only. They should each be 
trained in the special methods of boarding-out inspection by 
one who has herself thus been trained. They might also take 
the small voluntary certified homes, for these do not require 
much institutional training, and it is useful to be acquainted 
with their suitability or otherwise for the frequent cases of 
boarded-out children transferred to them. These inspecton 
should be ladies, otherwise their inspection will be resented by 
the committees and foster parents, They should have been 
brought up in the country, not having had to learn about country 
life after they were grown up: it should be in their essence 
and nature. They should be all-round women of the world, 
and should have had experience of children, not necessarily their 
own. A practical knowledge of hygiene, sanitation, and even 
nursing is desirable, but it need not amount to professional 
qualifications. They need not be nurses, preferably not highly 
certificated, and certainly not such as have spent many years 
in hospitals, infirmaries, or institutions. It is an anomaly, 
especially at this moment when there is such a cry for the 
‘family plan,’ to appoint institutionalised women to inspect 
domestic life. 

Driven by the reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law and by the possibilities of the next General Election, the 
Local Government Board are at last compelling the Guardians 
to save their lives by removing all children from the workhouse, 
But whatever alternatives the Guardians may choose, I would 
warn them not to board out any more children until the inspec- 
tion by the Local Government Board has been put on a proper 
and safe footing. 

M. H. Mason? 
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THE DANGER FROM UNTRAINED 
DENTISTS 


Tue Home Secretary has no power to interfere! Such was 
the momentous pronouncement with which Mr. McKenna met 
an inquiry concerning the death of a patient from the administra- 
tion of a dangerous anaesthetic by an unregistered dentist. The 
patient died as scores of patients have died before, and as scores 
of patients will continue to die under similar circumstances, 
but the Home Secretary has no power! I can imagine a Home 
Secretary who would obtain power; I cannot imagine a Palmer- 
ston or a Disraeli plaintively announcing that he had no power, 
and, on the strength of the report of a Royal Commission, 
inferring that ‘legislation was undesirable,’ and that these 
unoffending persons must therefore be allowed to die. 

As things are to-day the statement is true; the great official 
has no power, and can comfortably disclaim all responsibility, 
for none lies at his door. The law permits, and, as I shall pre- 
sently show, encourages in a negative kind of way these fatal 
experiments by unskilled persons. Occasionally a verdict of 
manslaughter has been pronounced by a coroner’s jury, or 
perhaps a rider has been added, drawing attention to the dangers 
that arise from the present freedom permitted to any persons 
to embark upon surgical operations without being able to produce 
evidence of training and qualification. Nothing,. however, has 
come of it. At the trial the judge has no option, as the law 
stands, but to direct the jury to acquit. A man with no educa- 
tion may inject the very dangerous drug cocaine; he may not 
know how to render his instruments surgically clean (but why 
expect such knowledge from an untaught person?—this plea has 
been urged) ; he may not know how many beats the heart should 
have, never having been taught to listen to that organ, but 
if he examines the heart the jury must agree he has safeguarded 
the patient sufficiently ! 

The object of the present article is to place before the 
intelligent Englishman and Englishwoman the naked truth 
concerning a scandal crying aloud for remedy, and to ask the 
people of England to demand, what the pompous but powerless 
head clerks dare not suggest—namely, that no persons should 
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be permitted to involve their fellow-subjects in a risk to 
life without possessing some evidence of proper training and 
sufficient examination. Most people think that some such 
protection exists already, and so, in fact, it does, but for the 
lower animals only—man has no protection whatever. The 
Royal Veterinary College recently obtained an Act to prohibit 
the practice of veterinary surgery by unauthorised persons. In 
the case of human beings, there is no protection except a 
practically worthless interdict of the use of a few easily avoid- 
able titles, such as ‘dentist’ or ‘ surgeon dentist.’ 

No one may sell a man chicory and call it coffee without 
rendering himself liable to punishment. A child of tender years 
must not be admitted to the savoury precincts of a public-house 
bar. Governments can be very parental at times—there are even 
restrictions of sorts with regard to the sale of poisons. Should, 
however, the grocer’s assistant despair of obtaining rapid wealth 
in his hampered trade, or should the publican lose heart at finding 
all Bumbledom against him, let them call their place of business 
a ‘dental parlour’ and announce ‘ painless extraction, 2s.’ ; and 
without certificates of fitness, without any training whatever, 
they may administer general anaesthetics, inject cocaine—and, 
incidentally, the diseases of the last patient upon whom the. 
syringe was employed. The patient may die under the anaes- 
thetic, or from haemorrhage, or from septic infection. There 
is no remedy. The judge must direct the acquittal of the quack. 
The Royal Commission, after sitting till everyone has forgotten 
its existence, pronounces its solemn opinion that further legisla- 
tion is undesirable, the representative of the Government. of 
Great Britain has no power! 

There is only one force that can do any good, and that is 
public opinion. Let the public once realise the danger to which 
human life and health are being daily wantonly exposed, and 
the simplest of remedies, the most effectual of safeguards, will 
be forthcoming at once—a short Act prohibiting the practice of 
any part of the healing art for gain by unregistered persons. 
Our Colonies have already obtained this protection; let us see 
that we get it also. Every person is a possible patient for the 
doctor, and in the United Kingdom there are about 20,000 quali- 
fied medical men to attend to those of the 50,000,000 potential 
patients who become actual patients. But whereas only a certain 
percentage really need medical aid, nearly all need dental aid, 
and this need is dealt with by a little over 5000 registered 
dentists, of whom less than a third have not been certified by 
examination following upon a course of training, but are 
registered in virtue of their having been in bona fide practice 
before the passing of the Dental Act of 1878. When that Act 
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was passed, @ large number of persons already earning a liveli- 

hood by the practice of dentistry were admitted to the Dentists’ 
ister as representing a vested interest which it was considered 

unfair to disturb. The majority of these persons have died off. 

The qualified dentist has to study, in a recognised school 
under qualified teachers, all that is known of the science and 
art of dentistry, during a period of four years. He is also 
required to have a general knowledge of the anatomy and surgery 
of the rest of the body, especially of those parts which are directly 
or indirectly connected with the mouth. This education is costly 
as well as lengthy, and when the diploma has been obtained 
the licentiate in dental surgery naturally expects a fair remunera- 
tion for his services. It is obvious that a large, an overwhelm- 
ingly large, section of the community of patients are quite unable 
to pay this fair remuneration, and are therefore debarred from 
commanding the dental services of licentiates in dental surgery ; 
or, in other words, of people who have during four years of 
studentship acquired a knowledge of dentistry and have, after 
a searching examination by an impartial and competent tribunal, 
obtained a certificata of efficiency. 

This large and growing section of the community is driven 
to seek dental treatment at the hands of unauthorised persons. 
Tt is impossible to state accurately the numbers of these un- 
authorised and uninstructed dentists, but it is generally placed 
at about 20,000. These unauthorised dentists vary very much 
in degree of knowledge and skill. Among their number many 
belong to societies who require of their members certain creden- 
tials, such as a record of a fixed number of years of bona fide 
practice (of itself of little value unless the practice has been 
carried on in one place), abstention from flagrant advertising, 
the exhibition of show-cases and other forms of gross self- 
laudation ; but there also exists a horde of unscrupulous adven- 
turers who exploit the poor community with the simple object 
of removing as many teeth as they can and replacing them with 
cheap and ill-fitting dentures. A large number of these persons 
are simply glib and plausible salesmen, often emissaries of com- 
panies, who canvass from house to house and, under the pretence 
of supplying cheap dentistry, inflict injuries, often irreparable, 
and not infrequently cause the death of the patient. Should . 
the injured patient seek a remedy at law, he or she generally 
discovers that the law has no remedy to offer. Damages, even 
when awarded, are seldom obtainable—the malefactor disappears 
and the company disclaims responsibility ; nor are the class who 
cannot afford a dentist’s fees often in the position to’ carry 
through costly litigation. 

These unauthorised practitioners are safe from the law. As 
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the law stands, anyone may extract teeth, anyone may administer 
a general anaesthetic, anyone may inject cocaine; yet in all 
these three operations the patient’s life is placed in jeopardy, 

These are vague statements; let me particularise the nature 
of the risks incurred. The extraction of teeth has been known 
to result in fatal bleeding. There is a blood condition know) 
‘as haemophilia in which a trifling injury may lead to fatal con. 
sequences. The existence of this condition may be suspected 
by a properly trained dentist, and precautionary measures 
adopted. During his four years’ hospital training this danger 
is fully impressed upon him, and he is taught to elicit the 
history of suspicious cases. Some haemophilics or ‘ bleeders’ 
are quite unaware of their condition. When haemorrhage does 
occur there are recognised methods of dealing with it. A person 
without training probably would not know of the condition or 
its dangers, or be competent to deal with the trouble should it 
arise. 

I have before me the report of a case in which a patient died 
of haemorrhage, the result of a tooth extraction by an um 
authorised person, and the result of the inquiry was ‘ death from 
accidental causes.’ 

An instrument which has not been rendered surgically clean 
(a very different thing from domestically clean) may be, ani 
often is, the means of conveying disease from one patient to 
another. I have before me reports of cases in which extensive 
death of bone has resulted from ignorance of surgical cleanliness 
on the part of untaught operators. Such diseases as syphilis 
are quite commonly inoculated into the bloodstream of patients 
by means of an instrument which has been insufficiently 
sterilised. 

There are many conditions which surround the administm- 
tion of a general anaesthetic with dangers to life. The expert is 
taught all about these risks and learns to anticipate and avoid 
them; but such a procedure as rendering a patient insensible 
by the employment of nitrous oxide gas, which in trained hands 
may be said to involve scarcely any risk at all, in untrained 
hands bristles with danger to life. 

Painless dentistry generally means the injection of a solution 
of cocaine into the tissues. The danger here is twofold. First, 
there is the danger of the injection of some virus or poison if 
the needle is not surgically clean (no needle should ever be used 
twice). Secondly, there is the danger to life arising from the 
uncertain action of cocaine. Cocaine is in itself a dangerous 
drug, and is now very generally superseded by novocaine in 
orthodox practice. If a patient begins to show alarming symp 
toms under a general anaesthetic such as nitrous oxide or ether, 
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the inhalation can be stopped and restorative tactics adopted ; 
but if something is injected into the bloodstream such as a septic 
poison, germs of disease, or an overdose of cocaine, the process 
cannot be arrested. Imagine this being attempted by a person 
who does not know the dose of cocaine ! 

I have before me the reports of several cases of deaths from 
injections of cocaine by unqualified persons; and I feel that my 
contention will be strengthened, and the present dangerous con- 
dition of the law brought home to the readers of this Review, if 
I quote from the address to the jury in which a learned judge 
summed up one such case. Judges know exactly how the law 
stands; they have no bias, and we may safely accept this pro- 
nouncement as being a true interpretation of existing law. My 
whole contention is not that the law is misinterpreted, but that 
it is valueless as a protection to the public. 

The case in point was one in which a coroner’s jury had 
found a verdict of manslaughter against an unqualified dentist, 
his patient having died as the result of an injection of cocaine. 
The operator had had some previous experience, but he was not 
registered. or qualified. 

The judge said that to prove guilt in this connexion nit would 
be mecessary to show that death had been caused by wicked and 
culpable negligence in the reckless administration of a drug in 
such circumstances that the person administering it must have 


* known that he was doing something that was dangerous, and 


yet did it recklessly. If there was any doubt about this the 
jury must acquit. They had been told that cocaine was an 
uncertain drug and that it was impossible to say what its effects 
would be upon any particular person. Did not these circum- 
stances raise a doubt in the minds of the jury? 

This was a right interpretation of the law, but what a law! 
It amounts to this—that an unqualified person is at liberty to 
inject cocaine, and unless he is guilty of wicked and culpable 
negligence, and knows that he is involving the patient in a risk, 
he is to be held blameless. Knowledge would plainly imperil the 
operator; an ignorant person who knows nothing of the risk, 
and is not wickedly and culpably negligent and reckless, may 
inject cocaine. The fact that cocaine is uncertain and dangerous 
is not held to be a reason for prohibiting unqualified persons 
from employing it; it is, on the contrary, held to be a reason 
for holding them harmless should fatal results ensue. The merits 
of the particular case do not affect my argument; as it happens, 
the man was acquitted, and justly so. I am pleading, however, 
fora law that will demand from the operator a certificate of 
knowledge and skill, and, failing this, will forbid him to practise. 

The public do not realise the total absence of legal protection 
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or remedy. A discharged salesman, an unsuccessful cabman, g 
youth who has been employed to sweep out a shop is at perfect 
liberty to perform any or all of these dental operations without 
education, training or examination ; and should the consequences 
prove fatal to the patient the law will hold the operator harmleg 
and possibly advise him to ‘examine the patient’s heart ip 
future.’ The patient may have an enlarged thyroid gland (4 
grave danger), the solution of cocaine may be fermenting; but 
if this person, who need have neither knowledge, training, nor 
experience, only pretends to examine the patient’s heart, he 
incurs no liability. 

A few years ago a quack dentist was hanged for the murder 
of his wife. If this man had persuaded his wife to have a tooth 
extracted and the patient had died under the anaesthetic, he 
need only have summoned a doctor when all was over and dis 
played the appropriate symptoms of grief and horror, and nm 
one would have had the right to censure him. The finding o 
a Royal Commission would have been quoted to prove that legis 
lation was undesirable, the Home Secretary would have told the 
House of Commons that ‘he had no power,’ and the Home 
Secretary would have been legally right. 

Our Colonies have dealt with the problem ; the Royal Veteri- 
nary College has dealt with the problem. What are we going 
to do? 

If once the public can be brought to realise the appalling 
danger something useful will be quickly done. 

As I have said, we want many more dentists. Those among 
the unregistered who really can do an honest day’s work have 
nothing to fear from a practical examination at the hands of 
an impartial tribunal of experts. In many great centres in the 
United Kingdom competent licensing bodies exist. If the 
Government asked for it, there is little doubt that a practical 
examination could be instituted to test these people. Fors 
limited period (such as one or two years subsequent to the passing 
of the Act) such persons could be admitted by examination to 
the Dentists’ Register and allowed to use the title of dentist, 
the title of dental surgeon being reserved for the regular licen- 
tiate. The essential point in any such scheme is that practice 
by persons not on the Register must be altogether prohibited. 
No restriction of the use of any specified title such as ‘ dentist, 
etc., is any protection at all. It has been tried and has failed. 

It is the public that are suffering; it is the public that are 
in danger. The dental profession are neither suffering nor i 
danger. Until the public demand this simple remedy, nothing 
will be done or can be done, or, indeed, ought to be done. 

Before I close, may I anticipate a very natural question? 
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The sufferers from the existing state of unrestricted practice are 
the members of that great majority to whom the term ‘poor’ 
may with justice be applied. I do not mean necessarily the 
destitute, the people who have no visible means of subsistence. 
Besides these there exists another class, a class which still retains 
that spirit of proper pride that longs to pay its way; a class 
that does not seek to live upon charity, that rather shrinks from 
the acceptance of charity, and yet a class that cannot pay an 
adequate remuneration to an educated and qualified dentist. 

The natural question that will spring to the lips of most 
readers of this Review is ‘Do not our hospitals minister to 
this class?’ The answer is twofold. First, that to a limited 
extent they do. Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
splendid work is being done by our hospitals in aiding these 
helpless people ; but, be it remembered, the destitute come first 
and those who are earning a little come second. A pauper is 
in far better case than a poor man or woman who just, or nearly, 
pays his or her way and, as is generally the fact, helps others 
who are in an even worse case. 

Secondly, our great hospital system, which has for many 
years ministered to the unfortunate, is at present staggering 
under the effects of recent legislation. Whether the Insurance 
Act will in the future benefit anyone is a matter about which 
we must wait and see, but there is little doubt that it will affect 
the great hospital charities, and has already begun to affect 
them in a disastrous fashion. Business firms and private indi- 
viduals who are compelled by law to pay huge sums for medical 
benefits for their employees not unnaturally withdraw their 
voluntary offerings. Compulsory charity and voluntary charity 
cannot both flourish. Hitherto our greatest physicians and 
surgeons have given their time and genius ungrudgingly to 
hospital teaching. The poor have received gratuitous attend- 
ance, and a wide field of teaching has existed for the medical 
student. These great institutions have continued to exist by 
the liberality of the rich, but they have only just contrived to 
exist ; there has been no margin. Now this splendid organisa- 
tion is shaken to its foundations; a few years of the Insurance 
Act will ring the death-knell of many of these institutions. The 
charitable institutions live by charity, and their future existence 
is only a matter of time, probably not a long time. 

The peril is a peril to life and health. It is, of course, vastly 
important that our children should be well educated, and that 
they should not be allowed to roam at will about the sanded floors 
of bar-parlours; that people should be sold unadulterated food, 
and that a pound weight should weigh a pound; but I maintain 
that if anyone is at liberty to endanger their lives without let or 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 435 3 
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hindrance under the name of ‘dentistry,’ this educated crowd, 
with their actual coffee all uncontaminated with sordid surround. 
ings, will only be a crowd of once-educated corpses. Unies 
they are alive and well their education and their purity are 
of little use. 

This is not an appeal to protect professional men or to draw 
a charmed ring around any clique of practitioners. It is an 
appeal to the English people to insist upon such restrictions on 
the practice of any part of the healing art as shall ensure to 
the undiscriminating public protection from the horribly 
dangerous ministrations of the quack and the charlatan. 


ArtHuR 8. UNDERWOOD. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ESSEX: 





THE REAL ‘HAMLET’ 


EveryBoDy knows that Shakespeare’s Hamlet is founded on an 
old play taken from the Danish of Saxo Grammaticus. There 
is, however, evidence enough to make it worth while asking 
whether Shakespeare had not an English Hamlet in mind as 
well when he wrote the play? 

There certainly was a personage in England at that time 
who was the centre of a notorious tragedy; the circumstances 
of whose youth afford a parallel to those of Hamlet, while his 
story was well known to Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare could not but have his attention fixed upon this 
figure, for all England mourned over the tragedy when in 1601 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, died publicly on the scaffold : 
and it was in 1602 that the Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, was produced at the Globe Theatre. 

Now, the more the early story of Essex is examined, the 
more marked its likeness becomes to certain points in that of 
Hamlet. Let us turn to the story of Essex. 

His was a strange life-adventure ; a gorgeous noonday, an ill 
and heavy morning, and a black evening-time. With his end 
we have not so much to do: it is his youth that concerns us. 

On an evil day and in an evil hour his father, Walter 
Devereux, a middling decent personage as the times went, 
married one of the greatest female villains of history, the lovely 
Lettice Knollys. 

Next year, 1567, her son Robert was born. Not so very 
long afterwards there was common talk of enmity between her 
husband and the Earl of Leicester, who was then pretty nearly 
in the position of King of England. The feud between them 
was reported by Bishop Ross to Queen Elizabeth, and cost him 
her favour. The cause of the feud we may give in the words 
of old Fuller, speaking of Essex: ‘Leicester loved the Earl’s 
nearest relation better than he did the Earl.’ 

Ireland was a convenient place to send an enemy to in those 
days, so to Treland Essex was sent after Elizabeth had driven 
4 ruinously hard bargain with him, exacting mortgages on pretty 
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well all his manors except Lamphey Castle in South Wales, 
He returned a ruined man, crossed everywhere in his authority 
by Leicester, suffering from a painful disease. But he was 
immediately despatched back again by Leicester; two months 
afterwards he died in Dublin harassed by fear of poisoners, 
suspecting ‘that his drink had not been of the best.’ 

The ruin and sudden death of Essex at the age of thirty. 
five made a sensation in England. Leicester was openly and 
everywhere accused of being privy to his death ; so formidable was 
the feeling of the public that the Queen held a meeting of the 
Privy Council and despatched messengers to Ireland with orders 
that a commission of inquiry should be held, and that Essex’s 
body should be exhumed and examined. This was done, and 
the surgeons vowed no trace of poison was to be found; which 
went to prove exactly nothing. 

Great pity was felt for Essex’s son, then a boy of nine year 
old. Waterhouse writes in a letter to Sir Henry Sidney : ‘ There 
is not at this day so strong a man in England of friends as the 
little Earl of Essex, nor any man more lamented than his father 
since the death of King Edward.’ 

Men, however, kept their tongues carefully when they talked 
of Leicester, whose dangerous temper was but too well known. 
Grotius describes the great man as ‘an exquisite hypocrite, that 
was able to cover the odious unhappy temper of the Dudley 
Family with good Manners and Affability.’ Leicester ‘ was wont 
to put all his passions in his pocket,’ says Sir Henry Wotton, 
and therefore Leicester was ten times dangerous. 

The scandal of his intimacy with the Countess of Essex was 
so great that a few months after the father’s death Lord Burghley 
took the boy away from his mother. 

The condition of the child throws fresh light on the character 
of his mother, the wicked Lettice. Both Burghley and his 
tutor have to write urgent letters about his clothes. They speak 
of ‘his extreme necessitie of apparel.’ ‘Other men mervayle 
that his gret want is not supplied.’ Unless it is, complains his 
tutor, ‘he shall not onley be thrid bare but ragged.’ This is 
a right step-motherly touch, reading almost like a bit of an old 
folk-tale; and the more remarkable when one considers the 
personal super-magnificence of Leicester. I have lately been 
through a collection of his portraits; he was evidently as arrant 
a dresser as Queen Elizabeth. The splendour of his clothes and 
of his inlaid suits of armour is matched by their variety. 

As soon as the boy was ten years old he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where he became the possessor of a trundle-bed, green 
damask hangings, and windows fastened with knobs. With 
such surroundings we may leave him, and figure him in his 
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‘Varsity experience listening to some such pulpit-eloquence as 
that delivered about this time in the stone pulpit of St. Mary’s by 
the Sheriff of the County, ‘ his sword by his side, and his gold 
chain about his neck.’ 

‘Arriving at the mount of St. Marie’s in the Stony Stage, 
where I now stand, I have brought you some fine biskets, baked 
in the oven of Charitie, carefully conserved for the Chickens of 
the Church, the Sparrowes of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallowes 
of Salvation.’ It is interesting to trace the power of words which 
allected almost every great Englishman of the day. 

At this time Lettice was tightening her hold over Leicester, 
who was much embarrassed by the determination of one of 
his wives, Douglas, Countess of Sheffield, to keep him at all 
costs. This lady had two infant children by him; the elder, 
afine boy, was much prized by Leicester, as his heir. The murder 
of Amy Robsart at Cumnor Hall had been so much bruited that 
he dared not risk open violence again. He tried to poison her 
and to kidnap her son. At last, himself declaring the Sheffield 
marriage null and void, he married Lettice, and actually did 
carry off the boy, who, as Sir Robert Dudley, succeeded to his 
estates, and was pursued with hatred by Lettice all his life 
till he finally took refuge in Italy. 

In this astonishing woman Leicester met his match. She 
knew how to manage him. He neither poisoned her nor threw 
her downstairs. He was no bad husband to her; in the end 
he wrote an effusively loving will, in which he left most of 
his possessions ‘to my most deere and well-beloved wyfe, the 
Countisse of Leicester.’ She was generally accused of poisoning 
Leicester because he objected to her amour with her son’s friend, 
Sir Christopher Blount. It is significant that though Leicester 
died in Oxfordshire, the important business of proving his will 
was carried through in London only two days after. But quick 
as Lettice was, she was not quick enough ; for Queen Elizabeth 
pounced before she could make all safe, and swept off a great 
part of Leicester’s property. Shortly afterwards Lettice married 
Blount, who lost his head at the same time as her son. But 
Lettice continued to flourish. At the age of ninety-two she 
‘could still walke a mile of a morning.’ Three years later she 
died, and the prettiest epitaph in the world was written for her, 
which is still to be seen hanging up in the Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick. 

Such was the mother of Essex. Such was Leicester, step- 
father to the sensitive, imaginative boy. Essex remained six 

years at Oxford under the special care of Dr. Whitgift, ‘a man 
by the way surely of a most reverend and sacred memory, and 
even of the primitive temper, when the Church in lowliness of 
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temper did flourish in high examples’; he was always much 
loved by Essex. From Oxford he went to his own Castle of 
Lamphey in Pembrokeshire, taking with him fine stores of 
knowledge and culture. 

Lamphey Castle is a lovely place. It stands well on falling 
lawns set with groups of trees. There is a river and a village, 
and all the bright landscape of southern Wales. This plag 
was had by the youth in much affection. There he learned that 
love of nature that never left him. There, I believe, he would 
gladly have lived and died. For he had a poet’s mind. If the 
Castle of Lamphey was, like other castles, haunted by those 
who had helped to build it, then it is certain that within its 
walls he must have met with his father’s ghost. By that father 
the great hall, seventy feet long, had been built. There he had 
taken refuge, on that last miserable return from Ireland, ruined 
and angered, a half-heartbroken man. Some whispering of his 
much talked-of end must have reached the lad’s ears at Oxford. 
At Lamphey, I believe, the ancient friends of his house would 
not have been silent. There, be sure, he passed periods of 
heaviness, suspicion and sorrow in his earliest youth. A young 
man cannot well forget his father in his own father’s house. 


Those were plain-spoken days. Many would be ready enough 
to tell the whole story, and many tongues would be loosed on 
the reputations of the guilty husband and wife. 

All his poems go to prove how strong in him were the 
influences of those years, stronger than all the culture of Oxford. 
Take as instance these well-known lines of his : 


Happy were he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 
From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk; then should he sleep secure ; 
Then wake again, and yield God ever praise 
Content with hips and haws and bramble berry, 
In contemplation passing out his days, 
And change of holy thoughts to make him merry ; 
Who when he dies, his tomb may be a bush 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 


From Sir Henry Wotton, who was his secretary, we cal 
gather here and there enough of descriptive matter to put together 
@ fair enough picture of this retired young man. He was tall, 
strong, and of able body. He ‘did bend a little in the neck, 
though rather forwards than downwards,’ ‘he exceeded in the 
incomparable fairnesse and fine shape of his hands.’ ‘He was 
cogitative, and (which was strange) never more than at meales.’ 
‘In his baths, he was somewhat delicate,’ and used to lick his 
lips at table! 
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It is Sir Henry Wotton, too, who speaks of his being drawn 


into the fatall circle from a kind of resolved privateness at his house at 
Lampsie, in South Wales, where after the academicall life he had taken 
such 4 taste of the rurall, as I have heard him say (and not upon any flashes 
or fumes of melancholy, or traverses of discontent, but in a serene and 
quiet mood), that he could well have bent his mind to a retired course. 
About which time, the sayd Earl of Leicester bewrayed a meaning to plant 
him in the Queen’s favour; which was diversely interpreted by such as 
thought that great artizan of the court to doe nothing by chance, nor much 
by affection. 

I am not ignorant that there was some good while a verie stiffe aversa- 
tion in my lord of Essex, from applying himselfe to the earle of Leicester, 
from what secret conceit I know not. 


(Oh, Sir Henry! He knew it by heart. Every page-boy in 
the kingdom knew it; but of all the Italianate trained foxes, Sir 
Henry was the most artificial.) 

About this time, when Essex was just seventeen years of 
age, one of the most popular books of the day was called A Letter 
of State of a Scholar of Cambridge. It bears the traces of having 
been worked upon by at least two able hands; written in almost 
too educated and finished a style, it is supposed to be the reported 
conversations of a Lawyer, a Gentleman, and a Scholar, all three 
conversant with the centre of affairs, their subject being the 
delinquencies of Leicester. The volume contains 182 pages 
of close print, and on the title-page is served up a fine 
significant text from the Book of Job: ‘The Heavens shall 
reveale his iniquity and the Earth shall rise up against him.’ 

This carefully engineered and deadly attack contains a cir- 
cumstantial account of Amy Robsart’s murder ; of the case of the 
Countess of Sheffield and her children; of Leicester’s amours 
with, and ‘his knowen marriage with his Minion Dame Lettice 
of Essex.’ 

‘His Lordship hath a speciall fortune,’ says the Gentleman 
ironically, ‘that when he desireth any woman’s favour, then 
what person so ever standeth in his way, hath the luck to die 
quickly for the finishing of his desire.’ After the account of 
the tragedy of Cumnor Hall the Gentleman goes on (I will give 
the words as far as I can, but there is too much broad English 
in it to warrant my giving it as it stands) : 

But to returne unto my purpose this was my Lord’s good fortune to 
have his wife die, at that time when it was like to turne most to his profit. 

Long after this, hee fell in love with the Lady Sheffield whom I signi- 
fied before, and then also had hee the same fortune to have her Husband 
die quickly with an extreame reume in his head (as it was given out), 
but as others say, of an artificial catarre that stopped his breath. The 
like good chance had hee in the death of my Lord of Essex (as I have 
said before) and that at a time most fortunate for his purpose: for when 
hee was comming home from Treland with intent to revenge himselfe upon 
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my Lord of Leycester [for compromising his wife] . . . my Lord 
whereof, wanted not a friend or two to accompany the Deputie (Essex) as 
among other, a couple of the Earle’s own servants Crompton, (if I misse not 
his name) yeoman of his bottels, and Lloid his Secretary, entertained after. 
ward by my Lord of Leycester. And so hee died in the way of an extreame 
Flux caused by an Italian Recipe, as all his friends are well assured; 
the maker whereof was a Surgion (as is believed) that then was newly 
come to my lord from Italy. [Here follow some very powerful particular, 
and a shocking accusation of ‘ Dame Lettice.’] 

Neither must you marvaile though all these died in divers manners of 
outward diseases, for this is the excellency of the Italian art, for which 
this Surgion and D. Julio were entertained so carefully, who can make 4 
man die in what manner or shew of sicknesse you will: [if anyone doubts 
this, they cannot do better than study the history of the Medici family] 
by whose instructions no doubt but his Lordship is now cunning, especially 
adding also to these the counsell of his Doctor Bayly, a man also not a little 
studied, asheseemeth in hisart. For I heard him once myselfe in publique 
act maintaine that poison might so bee tempered and given as it should not 
appeare presently, and yet should kill the party afterward at what tims 
should bee appointed. 


Here follows the account of the death of another of Leicester's 
victims : 

At this the Lawyer cast up his eyes to Heaven, and I stood somewhat 
musing and thinking of that which had beene spoken of the Earle of Essex, 
whose case moved me more than all the rest. . . . And so much the mor, 
for that it was my chance to come to the understanding of divers particulars 
concerning that thing, both from one Lea an Irishman, Robin Honnies 
and other, that were present at Pentinnis the Marchant’s house in Devilin 
upon the Kay where the murder was committed. The matter was wrought 
especially by Crompton, yeoman of the bottels, by the procurement of Lloyd 
as you have noted before, and there was poisoned at this same time and by 
the same cup one Mistresse Alis Draykot a goodly gentlewoman. 


Symptoms follow too explicit for our modern temper: yet 
I am sorry to put this old book down, with its handsome page, 
frightful accusations, and splendid English. The fact is that 
the great Elizabeth’s phrases were so vital, downright, and 
picturesque that English was twice as good reading in her day 
as it will ever be again. How straight a metaphor is this when 
describing the quality of Leicester’s affection : ‘ You know the 
Beare’s love,’ said the Gentleman, ‘ whiche is all for his owne 
Paunche.’ How excellent in rhythm is this characterisation: 
‘The race of Dudlies are most cunning merchants, to make their 
gaine of all things, men and times.’ ’ 

One would have to turn to ancient Irish literature to get a 
better set of vituperative adjectives than are to be found in 
the comparison between Leicester’s father, Sir Henry Dudley, 
and this son, who was ‘ farre more insolent cruell vindicative 
expert potent subtile fine and foxlike than ever hee was.’ 

This was a rare book to fall into the hands of a son! Small 
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wonder if there was a very ‘stiffe aversation’ in the lad’s mind 
after that! As one might expect, it was a book whose appear- 
ance created a deal of stir; so much indeed that some months 
afterwards letters were issued from the Privy Council officially 
declaring all the charges false, which of course served only 
to increase the publicity given to them. 

It was when I had realised the situation at Lamphey during 
those years, and the sensations of the lad on reading such a 
book, that the likeness between the story of Essex and that 
of Hamlet occurred to me. Lamphey for Elsinore, the poisoned 
King and the poisoned Earl, the guilty wife in each case, in 
each the sensitive, imaginative, gifted youth. 

But everyone knows that Hamlet is founded on an old play. 
The play is lost, but the story from which it was taken still 
remains. Curiosity therefore led me to look up the original 
story and compare it with Shakespeare’s version ; and particularly 
to see how Hamlet’s father came by his death. The Essex 
theory would not of course hold water for a moment if there 
were any suggestion of poison in the original play. Here then 
is the whole account from Saxo Grammaticus of the death of 
‘ Amleth’s’ father : 

But Fengon having secretly assembled certain men, and perceiving 
himself strong enough to execute his enterprise, Horvendile his brother 
being at a banquet with his friends, sodainely set upon him, where he 
slew him as traiterously, as cunningly he purged himselfe of so detestable a 
murder to his subjects. . .. 


That is the whole thing; and it is identical in the French 
version. No poisoning, you see; that was added in the play. 
The next thing I noticed was that the character of Hamlet was as 
unlike the original Berserker Amleth as could well be. Hamlet 
had the artistic temperament, was a patron of players and poets. 
In this he corresponds with Essex. He is less like the wild 
northern hero who took his revenge by gorging his father’s 
followers till their bodies, filled with wine, lay ‘like hogs’ upon 
the ground ; then unaided pulled down the hangings of the wall 
upon them, pinning them down by sharp stakes, and setting fire 
to the whole; a savage Berserker deed. 

The next point to occur is this: was Shakespeare familiar 
with all the details of this story? And the answer is, unques- 
tionably he was. 

In those days a ‘great person’ was really a great person. 
His life was lived before the people; his clothes, his manners, 
his surroundings were all picturesque. A big, handsome man 
dressed in white satin and hung with gold chains and jewels 
is much easier to make a darling of than a mere individual in 
a silk hat. And this sort of people’s darling was Essex. ‘He 
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was then the most popular man in all England,’ writes Halliwell. 
Phillipps, ‘ hosts of the middle and lower classes regarding him 
as their chief hope for the redress of their grievances.’ 

Never was a man so followed, watched, and considered. The 
common people openly spoke of him as a possible successor to 
the Crown. He was steadily courted by the poets. He could 
scarcely eat a pasty of ortolans for his breakfast but it was made 
the subject of an ode. All England got up early and dressed 
in its best to see him set out on his campaigns. 

Any possible doubt that we might have on the subject of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of him is solved by turning to the play 
of Henry the Fifth, when Shakespeare drags in a mention of 
Essex simply by the head and shoulders. Here are the lines: 

How London doth pour out her citizens! 

The mayor and all his brethren in best sort 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in: 
As by a lower but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious Empress 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him! 


The last link of all we find in Leicester’s valuable patronage 
of actors and of the dramatic art. 

As early as 1571 ‘Lord Leicester’s men’ performed a play 
before the Queen. On the 7th of May 1574 the first Royal Patent 
granted to actors in this country was conceded to the Ear! of 
Leicester in behalf of his actor servants, at whose head stood 
James Burbage. 

Leicester knew he could not please Elizabeth unless some- 
thing new and interesting of this sort were going on. Scott's 
romance has familiarised most people with the plays and shows 
of Kenilworth. There already in 1575 was the guilty Lettice, 
during the absence of her husband. There in all probability was 
the young Shakespeare also, for all Warwickshire flocked to see 
the shows, and be sure there wanted not a pilgrim from Stratford- 
on-Avon, the shadow of the laurel already bound upon his boy’s 
brows. 

We can imagine him, grown a man, recollecting with vivid- 
ness these resplendent and tragical personages whose careers 
he had watched. The writing of the tragedy of Hamlet seems 
to fall into the inevitable sequence; there is in its conception, 
indeed, something of the feeling of Essex, if we trace rightly 
the real intention of the author in the plot. He went, in fact, 
just as far as he dared in putting upon the stage, under a Danish 
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disguise, the story of a murder which had been on everyone's 
lips, and was carried from tavern to tavern, fair to fair. 

In recalling the scene where the Court of Elsinore watches 
the play within a play, one may perceive a subtle linking of 
shadowy figures. The poisoner king on the stage within the 
stage wears the mask of Leicester. The poisoner king who 
watches the play speaks with the tongue of Leicester. The 
figure that lies at the feet of Ophelia is at once Hamlet, Essex, 
and Shakespeare himself ; for the great playwright in his subtlety 
is himself also placing a real tragedy in mimic guise upon a 
stage, and daring to unveil yet another tragedy that pleads 
dramatically within his own drama. 

GRacE Ruys. 
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THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 
(Il) 


To bray your foeman’s armies— 
To chill and snap his sword— 
Trust ye the wild white horses, 
The horses of the Lord !—Kipling. 


Like the unfolding scenes of a vast drama, the hand of Time 
is revealing to the human race new possibilities, and to the living 
sons of England perils, to them unknown before. Round their 
shores has been flung, as by some enchanter’s wand, the magic 
circle of the sea. Upon that sea the valour and self-sacrifice of 
our forefathers created a navy which gave to their descendants 
victory in battle and the fruits of triumph in peace. We gathered 
in with both hands the empire which sea mastery brought. In 
far regions the children of our race turned the wilderness into 
cornland, or spread their flocks and herds, as they reared the homes 
of freemen under the wide-sweeping folds of the ‘ meteor flag.’ 
On land, in India, we won dominion over many nations, and, 
having won it, substituted order for anarchy and justice for 
misrule. On the battlefields of Europe, in the wars of a century, 
and of two centuries, ago our troops fought always to maintain 
the balance of power, because, only if that balance were over- 
thrown, need they fear the downfall of the naval might which 
seemed then our impenetrable shield. To preserve that shield 
intact was the mainspring of our policy, the true goal at which 
all our diplomacy aimed. While our naval strength remained 
supreme, the oceans of the world were as our guarded bridge to 
the far dominions where new states were being built, and across 
the waves came in safety the food and raw material which gave 
work and subsistence to our millions here. 

This was the wisdom of our forefathers, alike consciously and 
unconsciously pursued throughout history since, in the days of 
Elizabeth, the hand of England first gripped the command of the 
sea. But in the length and breadth and depth of the gigantic folly 
of the Radical Party, as exhibited during the last seven years of 
our national story, our birthright has been doubly forfeited, while 
we have received in exchange not even the equivalént of the 
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typical mess of pottage. Our naval power was in the proportion 
of nearly four to one, as against that of Germany, when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman took office in December 1905. It 
is now being reduced to a deliberately intended standard of 
sixteen to ten. When the two inevitable factors are taken into 
account which must detract even from this degree of superiority 
—namely, thé need of sending squadrons far from our English 
seas, and the terrible advantage—recently reaffirmed by Mr. 
Churchill—that the exercise of the initiative must confer upon 
Germany, the certainty is revealed that, in the near future, at 
any sudden moment of attack by the German Navy, the British 
force in home waters will be barely equal, or actually inferior, 
to that of the aggressor. If this situation stood in its naked 
integrity, untrammelled by other considerations, it would yet be 
one of the deepest gravity. It would demand the whole atfen- 
tion, the whole will, of the entire nation. 

But it was not enough for the Liberal Cabinet to fling away 
our former superiority at sea—and that they have flung it away no 
human being can any longer seriously deny—it did not suffice 
them to have destroyed by that surrender the security of these 
islands and to have put in doubt the whole future of our Empire 
and our race. Besides these achievements, for which they will 
stand as convicted criminals before the bar of history, they have 
placed us, through their infamous neglect, far in the rear in that 
new and tremendous contest for the command of the air, on the 
issue of which the future of mankind depends. 

Divorced from all the realities of the world, immersed in 
party strife, dominated entirely by the passionate desire to 
purchase votes by doles, the apostles of ‘social reform’ have 
used it as though it were the destined instrument of national 
ruin. The money desperately needed for national preservation, 
in one of the most fiercely competitive epochs of recorded time, 
they have squandered in schemes or in methods of administration 
of which the real intent is simply to keep themselves in office. 
If even a portion of the millions of pounds spent upon their so- 
called National Insurance had been expended upon that genuine 
insurance against imminent national danger which the circum- 
stances of the world rendered imperative, then neither would our 
naval power have suffered its actual immense eclipse, nor would 
the cities of Britain helplessly await, as now, the stroke of 
aerial war. 

For these pious philanthropists in high places have loved the 
poor man to such effect that they have exposed his home to be 
blasted by fire from the skies. In the next great contest the 
British public will be constrained to take something more than 
an academic, or a newspaper-reading interest in the process of 
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events. Their old immunity from personal peril is for ever gone. 
Na longer will those who constitute that public be able to read 
at breakfast-time of the trials and the sacrifices of their navy 
and their army, with the comfortable reflection that they them- 
selves, the readers, are far removed from the scene of conflict 
and fenced round with invincible safety. On the contrary, there 
will not be in all England, and perhaps in all Scotldnd and Wales, 
one dweller in a town of any size upon whose roof the levin bolt 
of death may not descend while he sleeps. Each night, as he 
goes to his rest, he will realise that he may be blown into eternity 
by a bomb from the dark heights of the air before the break of 
another dawn. And he will know too that to this appalling 
menace of imminent destruction are exposed, equally with him- 
self, and in equal helplessness, his womenfolk and his little 
children. For, when death rains down from above, in the nature 
of things there can be no discrimination. To the strong man, 
or to the weak woman, or to the little child, the risk will be the 
same. As the shells fired into a city during a bombardment make 
no distinction of persons, so the like instruments of slaughter, 
discharged from ships floating in a midnight sky, will annihilate, 
without discernment, those on whom they chance to fall. 
Possibly the pulpit politician, the pseudo-Minister of religion, 
who, in the interests of the Radical Party, has been denouncing 
for years past ‘the military spirit,’ will’ wish, in such circum- 
stances, that his exhortations had been less successful. 

If it be objected that the picture is exaggerated which is here 
drawn of the universal and all-pervading threat which will 
assuredly be offered in the next great war to the inhabitants of 
the towns of Britain, I reply that in its essence the picture is 
true already, but that if exaggeration there be, that exaggeration 
will grow less every month, and will probably be exceeded by 
reality within one or two years’ time. For nothing is more 
certain, and nothing more obvious, than that the people of the 
great cities, and even of the small towns of this land, will be as 
helpless as doves in a dove-cot assailed by shot-guns, against the 
aerial craft which Germany already commands. The dwellers 
in isolated farmhouses, in little hamlets, in remote villages may 
perhaps hope to escape destruction, but, in proportion to its size, 
every big centre of population will be a natural target. When 
Colonel Seely, our truly remarkable Secretary of State for War, 
was asked in the House of Commons how the guns of which he 
had talked were to be aimed during the night at airships which 
the gunners could not see, he made the sapient answer, that in 
that case the aircraft would not see the towns. The Mad Hatter 
or the March Hare might have been expected to give similar 
reply. Save on a night of brilliant moonlight—a night naturally 
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avoided by an enemy—an aerial vessel of war would be totally 
invisible at a height of 5000 feet. But the lights of a great town 
widely spread below could not fail to be discerned under any 
ordinary conditions of weather, and a ton of dynamite dropped 
into the midst of its streets could not fail to wreak enormous 
mischief. Perhaps, however, we are expected to conceive of our 
cities a3 denuded of all light during the hours of darkness. 
Possibly, this is the suggestion, the only remaining method of 
evasion which Colonel Seely, if further pressed on this point, 
might attempt to use. The idea would be an instructive one 
truly. Crouched, like a hare in its form trembling at the 
approach of hounds, the people of London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, or Glasgow, are to suspend at nightfall all the ordinary 
avocations of life. No lamps must illumine their streets. No 
lights must be seen at their windows. No trains, whose sparks 
might betray, are to pass through the urban areas. Imagine the 
moral dismay, conceive the mental effect, greater, perhaps, than 
defeat itself; which such a position would induce. 

But would even this paralysing shroud of darkness prevent the 
Zeppelins of an enemy from finding out great towns? A foe who 
struck the mouth of the Thames could surely follow its course 
until he got into London. And when London was found, the 
black robe of darkness which veiled its cowering inhabitants 
would be rent by thundering explosions, and by the sound of 
widespread shrieks. It would take the pen of a Defoe to draw 
adequately the horrors of such a night. Yet, if Germany chose 
to-morrow for the hour of her long-meditated attack, the 
picture here inadequately presented would almost certainly 
become actual reality. Germany already possesses more than 
twenty air-craft, of which eight may be termed battleships 
of the first class. Pace Colonel Seely, there is nothing on 
earth or on the sea to prevent the aerial assailants from 
immediately proceeding over London and emptying their 
cargoes of explosives, perhaps thirty tons of dynamite, upon 
it. They could then return to Germany and renew their visit 
on the following and every succeeding night, when weather 
conditions permitted. It is more than worth while to consider 
seriously what means of resistance we should have ; and, further, 
to deal with another point—namely, the new strategy which 
aerial conditions of war will render necessary. This last point 
appears to be one to which thought has hardly yet been applied. 

The number of airships which we possess, conceivably com- 
petent to do something effective against a German Zeppelin, 
is exactly one. Even this is far smaller, and therefore far 
less powerful, than the largest representatives of the German 
aerial navy. Our only hope of defence lies in our aeroplanes, of 
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which Colonel Seely said that we had 101, a number which he 
has since reduced to eighty-six. The exact whereabouts of these 
machines is still a matter of wondering guesswork among aerial 
experts. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu declares that the number 
really possessed by the Army is not more than forty-three, while 
the number of privately owned aeroplanes on which the War 
Office perhaps proposes to set its hand is between fifty and sixty, 
If we put together all the aeroplanes owned by both services and 
all those owned by private individuals, England can perhaps 
reckon on about one hundred and fifty heavier-than-air machines, 
Against these Germany can show over two hundred and fifty 
belonging to the State, and at least as many more which are not 
public property. France has nearly six hundred under the control 
of her military forces. 

The very interesting question arises here whether an aen- 
plane, or several aeroplanes, could operate on a dark night in 
stch @ manner as to discover an airship floating at a con 
siderable elevation without lights. At the present stage of 
aerial science the answer to this inquiry must, unfortunately, 
be in the negative. At present, it must be said that it is hardly 
possible for aeroplanes to fly at all on such a night. Thus the 
daring of certain of our army airmen on venturing to fly in semi- 
moonlight has recently formed the just subject of admiring 
comment in the Press. It follows, therefore, that as things now 
stand, we cannot hope that our aeroplanes could afford any pro- 
tection to London, or any of our other great cities, against night 
attack by German airships. Since our own airship fleet exists 
only in the political imagination of Liberal Cabinet Ministers, it 
follows that the statement made above as to our entire helpless- 
ness against night attack by German Zeppelins is therefore 
absolutely correct. It remains for the people of England to show 
whether they have sufficient intelligence to appreciate the appal- 
ling nature of the peril in which they already stand, and which 
every month increases. A knowledge of the facts should be 
driven home on every platform throughout the land in order to 
produce a general recognition that those to whom the fate of 
England is committed have placed her in a position of abject 
helplessness in face of a mighty rival. So great is the lead 
the latter has obtained that even though strenuous effort be made 
by Britain, several years must necessarily elapse before we can 
hope to equal, much less to surpass, the aerial resources of the 
German Empire. 

In the meantime, and while those years are passing, the sole 
reliance of the once proud British Empire must be rested upon 
France. As we look to that country for the naval help without 
which we can no longer hope to hold the Mediterranean and our 
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route to the East, so we also must look to her for aerial aid. By 
sea and in the air we can no longer suffice to ourselves. It is the 
bitter fruit of seven years’ applied Radical theory. But even 
France, with the best will in the world, can scarcely be expected 
to prevent such aerial raids as those which I have described. 
How, then, could these be obviated? We come now to the 
second of the two queries which I ventured to propound, namely, 
that affecting the strategy to be adopted in aerial war. 

Until aeroplanes reach a point of development at which they 
can fly by night as well as by day, can carry heavy weight, and 
bear fuel sufficient to cover long distances without descending, 
the principal instruments for distant attack must continue to be 
great aircraft of the nature of those in which Germany leads the 
world. Now it is the hitherto unrecognised truth that if the 
present state of affairs were reversed, and we surpassed Germany 
in our possession of such vessels as much as in actuality Germany 
surpasses us, we should then be able to strike her even in the 
heart of Europe, and thus exercise power of a nature denied to 
England, while operating singly, since British archers won at 
Agincourt. If that aerial fleet were ours instead of theirs, the 
peace of the world would be already assured. The dread of our 
attack would be sufficient to quench German Chauvinism in a 
cold douche of discretion. Every passing year, it must be 
said again, will add swiftly and inevitably to the already 
infinitely formidable nature of the aerial menace. If this 
reasoning be sound, the first deduction is that the true strategy 
is dependent on the possession of the greater fleet. But 
given the greater aerial navy, it should be launched against 
the foe on the very first outbreak of hostilities. For a little 
consideration will show that aircraft will be far more effective 
weapons of offence than of defence. Moreover, the old 
principles which governed our naval warfare will still apply in 
some degree to war in the air. Scattered airships like scattered 
seaships will be powerless ‘to resist assault. Concentration will 
still win. 

But at this point a difference of infinite importance must be 
noted. In naval war the power of our fleets ceased on our 
enemies’ coasts. When once they had reached those foemen’s 
frontiers their function was restricted to blockading the ports until 
the confined squadrons emerged. But in an aerial war between 
Britain and Germany no such blockades would be possible: 
Suppose, for instance, that the circumstances were more favour- 
able than they are. Supposing that we held Heligoland as a 
base for a great fleet of British battleships of the air. Even then 
the utmost vigilance could not prevent the passage by night of 
German aircraft on their mission to destroy English towns. Sea- 
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ships operate on only one plane; airships can move on many 
planes. Thus, no British Admiral, however great his aerial 
fleet, could ever dare to guarantee England against such raids, 
But if defence be impossible offence becomes the more imper- 
tive. Hence it follows that the true aerial strategy will consist, 
as already said, in swift attack upon the vitals of the enemy, and 
in the aerial wars of the future those vitals will be represented, 
not by armies or fleets, but by the arsenals of the hostile gir 
navy, and by the great centres of the enemy’s population. And 
for the reasons already given, such attack will always be made 
preferably by night, until the time comes when heavier-than-air 
machines can fly with equal efficiency by night and by day. 

Since this is the strategy which existing aerial conditions 
would impose on the British commander of a greater air fleet, it 
is also the strategy which those conditions will certainly induce 
Germany to follow. The only differentiating circumstance is the 
fact that the absence of any appreciable British air fleet will giye 
to the German admiral complete freedom of action and ample 
time. As things now stand, he can destroy us piecemeal night 
by night. 

Turning now from the thought of the immense and immediate 
danger which hangs over our heads to some survey of the effects 
of the progress of aviation in the world at large, we are con- 
fronted with the certainty of changes so vast that the imagination 
fails to realise them. We stand at the point of supreme tran 
sition. Still for the moment, and for a few years more, land 
armies and sea navies will remain the foundations of warlike 
power. Their functions are not yet abolished. The need of them 
has not yet passed away. And, while the need remains, only the 
insanity of Radical theorists could reduce by one farthing the 
amount of money which is necessary to enable them to secure 
victory in war. But within a period of from ten to fifteen years 
of the present time, it is now manifest that the prophecy which 
the present writer dared to make in this Review in 1909° will 
be fulfilled. War will be waged no longer on the surface of land 
or sea, but beneath the waters in the submarine, or above them 
in the air. Simultaneously with this tremendous metamorphosis 
distances will shrivel, and striking power will be increased. 

Since the Declaration of Independence, some 130 years ago, 
the United States of America have been themselves outside the 
strife of the other competing nations of the earth. Already this 
immunity has largely disappeared. Already they have come into 
contact with the rivalry of Japan. The claim of the United 
States to prevent the millions of the Japanese empire from enter- 
ing and multiplying upon the soil of America is incompatible with 

2 “The Wings of War,’ September 1909. 
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the permanent maintenance of peace between the two Powers. 
Unless war should supervene within the next few years, the issue 
between the white race and the yellow—an issue on which the 
destiny of the whole American continent will depend—will cer- 
tainly be decided in conflicts in the air. In saying this I refer, 
of course, to aerial capabilities, not as they are at present, but 
as they will assuredly be in half a generation’s time. 

Not less will the fate of Australia and of New Zealand be 
settled in aerial conflict, and probably before another thirty years 
have passed. For the main political feature of the present day is 
the development of nations, and the consolidation of States into 
greater units. Coincidentally with these changes is the advance 
in the power to strike. Conflict becomes more tremendous and 
huge supersessions of nation by nation become more probable. 
The speed of transit, long stationary—for on land it is no 
greater now than it was fifty years back—is about to be 
enormously increased. We may well expect that the sons of 
the present generation will traverse sea and land at the rate 
of 150 miles an hour at least. Passenger liners will cease to 
exist, though cargo vessels may traverse the face of the 
oceans for a century more. On land, passenger trains will 
continue only on condition of a prodigious acceleration of their 
speed. But the possibility of that acceleration is already 
evident through the application of electricity, of the mono-rail, 
and of the gyroscope. 

Henceforth then Britain must see her fate not in the waves 
but in the winds. For a few years more the ‘ White Horses,’ of 
which Mr. Kipling nobly sings, will continue to serve us as they 
served our forefathers, provided only that the national manhood 
does not fail. But our sea power is already conditioned by our 
aerial weakness, and, like the shadow of night, the awful figure 
of defeat looms on the horizon. But hope still lives. Effort, 
effort is needed. Among young and old the spark of fiery en- 
deavour should be kindled. The deep-toned boom of the bell 
of England’s destiny can be heard ringing through the mists of 
coming time. 

Haroitp F. Wyatt. 
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IS THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION INSOLUBLE? 


THERE is something almost pathetic in Mr. Pease’s recent 
declaration that the religious difficulty in primary education js 
insoluble. And yet few who have followed the lamentable history 
of primary education in England during the past few years will 
deny that Mr. Pease has good reason for his pessimism. The 
difficulty is not only due to the unhappy divisions between 
Churchpeople and Nonconformists—although these are serious 
enough in all conscience. Like a melancholy undertone to the 
paean of party spirit is the persistent inability of so many to 
understand other people’s point of view. 

With regard to primary education some people are convinced 
that definite religious teaching is an essential part of education— 
that it should be included in the school curriculum of each scholar. 
This is my own conviction. At the same time I realise that 
there are those who do not share my conviction, and who believe 
that definite religious teaching is neither necessary nor desirable, 
Some are convinced secularists. Others are traditional opponents 
of the State taking any part in religious instruction. While 
others maintain that the only proper places where a child should 
receive instruction in religious matters should be either in 
church or at home. We may dissent from these convictions, 
severally or individually, but they are convictions, and as such 
they demand respect. 

It is a deplorable thing to force definite religious teaching in 
any form upon the child of any parent against the parent’s will, 
To do so is an injury to the parent’s liberty, and it tends to 
warp the child’s character on its most delicate side. It is equally 
deplorable to place the slightest stigma or disability upon 4 
child whose parent declines to allow it to attend any particular 
form of religious instruction. Upon this aspect of compulsion 
there is probably little division of opinion at the present time. It 
is not so clearly recognised, however, that compulsory unde- 
nominational instruction, or compulsory refusal of all religious 
privileges, may be no less a deplorable injury to both parent and 
scholar. And many Churchmen with reason may complain that 
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the law of liberty is administered in their cases differently and 
with respect of persons. 

If the progress of affairs in England were the only guide 
Mr. Pease’s pessimism might seem unassailable. But the reli- 
gious education problem has been faced in other parts of the 
Empire, and it has been satisfactorily solved in at least three 
States of the Australian Commonwealth by what is generally 
known as the New South Wales system. 

Primary education has been nationalised in all the Australian 
States for almost half a century. The memory of the birth-pangs 
is still existent, and throughout the Commonwealth there are yet 
to be found upholders of denominational schools. But it is safe 
to say that the vast majority of Australian citizens believe in 
State education, and they would strenuously and effectively 
oppose any movement to revert to the old state of affairs. Only 
in New South Wales, however, was any attempt made at the 
beginning to solve the religious difficulty by regulated toleration. 
All the other States, when they adopted nationalisation, imagined 
that they could solve the religious problem by becoming severely 
secular. But West Australia eight years ago and Queensland 
three years ago abandoned this severe secularism in favour of 
the more liberal New South Wales scheme. Tasmania has 
followed in part. And there are signs that Victoria and South 
Australia may before long come into line. 

The several education Acts of the Australian States are not 
identical, and the religious provisions are different in detail in 
the three States which have adopted the New South Wales 
system; in the main, however, they are the same, and New 
South Wales can be regarded as a fair example of the remainder. 
The Public Instruction Act of New South Wales (1881) pro- 
vides that every child in the State between the ages of six and 
fourteen years shall attend school for a minimum period of 
seventy days in each half-year, unless cause for exemption can 
be shown, and as a natural corollary the State provides out of 
the public funds for schools and tuition. Instruction in these 
State-owned schools, or public schools, as they are called in New 
South Wales, is absolutely free. It is permissible for parents to 
send children to schools conducted by religious denominations, 
or by private persons; but the subsidies formerly given to 
denominational schools were abolished in 1881. 

When the nationalisation of schools in New South Wales 
took place, provision was made for primary schools, for superior 
public schools in which additional lessons in the higher branches 
are given, for evening public schools, with the object of instruct- 


| ing persons who had not the advantages of primary education 


while of school age, and for high schools for boys and girls in 
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which the course of instruction aims at completing the public 
school curriculum and preparing students for the universities, 

It is however the religious provisions of the Act with which 
this article is concerned, and needless to say these are framej 
and administered without sectarian or class distinction. In all 
schools administered under the Act the teaching is strictly non- 
sectarian, but ‘the words ‘‘ secular instruction’’ are held to include 
general religious teaching as distinguished from dogmatic and 
polemic theology.’ Four hours during each school day must be 
devoted to secular instruction exclusively, and one hour in each 
day may be set apart for religious instruction by a clergyman, 
or religious teacher of any persuasion, to children whose parents 
so desire it. This means, to adopt English phraseology, that 
‘ Bible-teaching ’ (classed ais a secular subject) is given by school 
teachers without any ‘religious test’ of the teachers themselves, 
and that the ‘ right of entry’ during school hours is allowed to 
the clergy and their properly accredited representatives. 

The most vital principle conserved by the New South Wales 
system is the right of parents to decide for their respective 
children whether the instruction shall be severely secular or 
what amount of religious instruction the children shall receive. 
At the parent’s wish the child can be excused from ‘ Bible 
teaching,’ even though it is classed as a secular subject, and in 
such a case the child is taught some other lesson. The parent 
also has the right of deciding whether the religious teaching shall 
be denominational, and what form that denominational teaching 
shall take. It is difficult to conceive a system more generally 
fair. The secularist has his wishes carried out with regard to 
his own children. The convinced believer in religious instruction 
is similarly privileged. But neither can interfere with the rights 
of the other. So also the upholder of definite dogmatic instruc 
tion has all his rights conserved. He can have his children 
relieved from all instruction save that given by the accredited 
representative of his Church, while the undenominationalist has 
equal privileges at his disposal. 

Some years ago the New South Wales Public Instruction 
Department gave me the opportunity of being present during 
general religious instruction at the Fort Street School, Sydney— 
probably the largest school in the State. The first class I saw 
was a large one of some sixty or seventy youths of about fifteen 
years of age. The head master quietly intimated that his instruc- 
tion would be upon the New Testament, and he asked those boys 
who were excused attendance to stand. About fifteen stood up 
and filed out of the room. They were principally Jews and 
Roman Catholics, so I was informed, and it was remarked that 
the Jews would have remained had the instruction been upon 
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the Old Testament. Those who left the class-room were taken 
to mathematical work. The remainder of the class received a 
lesson upon the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ and I was deeply 
impressed by the sight of the forest of strong young arms out- 
stretched in willingness to answer the various questions upon 
that supreme example of Christian ethics. The lesson was 
reverent and forceful. It could not fail to have been a valuable 
basis upon which the most convinced believer in definite dogmatic 
instruction could have built his own superstructure. I subse- 
quently visited classes in the same school taken by Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic school teachers. And 
I made a mental note that there was not one of these classes 
which I would not allow my own children to attend. 

A great deal is said of the possible danger of the Bible lessons 
being misused by teachers who are not subjected to religious test, 
both as regards making light of sacred things and giving the 
instruction a denominationalist bias. I can speak with intimate 
knowledge of Australia, and there the danger is practically non- 
existent. Moreover, it may comfort some to be assured that 
although teachers will sometimes strongly oppose at their con- 
ferences certain matters, such as the introduction of religious 
privileges, in theory, when these matters become regulations 
they invariably and loyally carry out the regulations. The 
Education Departments naturally discountenance very sternly 
anything that savours of irreverence or proselytism, and suc- 
cessive Ministers of Public Instruction in New South Wales, 
during thirty years’ experience, assert that they have practically 
no complaints that the Bible lessons are wrongly treated in either 
direction. This certainly has been my own experience. And I 
record as an interesting fact that one teacher in Queensland, who 
was reputed by gossip to have frequently spoken lightly of Chris- 
tianity while the State schools were purely secular, after the 
New South Wales system was adopted has shown in his careful 
teaching of the Scripture lessons that rumour in his case was 
only a lying jade. I think that too much cannot be made of 
the fact that school teachers as a class are among the most moral, 
sincere, and honest members of the community. There are 
failures in the teaching profession, as there are failures else- 
where; and, speaking generally, a man who is morally unfitted 
for giving a lesson in Bible facts is also unfitted for teaching 
children at all. 

The experience of the ‘right of entry’ during school hours 
is also satisfactory. The same cannot be said of an attempt to 
add the time of religious instruction to the child’s working day— 
that is, by allowing the clergy into the State schools only before 
or after school hours. I have tried to work the latter plan 
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myself, and I can unhesitatingly testify to its thoroughly unsatis. 
factory character. Children as a rule will not willingly remain 
an hour longer in school except under compulsion. When the 
clergyman comes during school hours he finds a bright and 
attentive class awaiting him. If he does not, he has often 
only himself to blame. But when he comes after school hour 
he finds only a handful of jaded and fidgeting pupils. It is not 
fair to place religious teaching in competition with tops and 
marbles. 

Teachers who have no experience of the New South Wales 
system are often tempted to oppose the very idea of a ‘right 
of entry’ being included in any nationalised system of educa 
tion. Many fear a revival of the clerical domination which they 
found so irksome under other conditions. Many more dread 
the introduction of untrained teachers into their classrooms, 
Others, again, prophesy that the clergy of the various denomins- 
tions will quarrel, or that the time-table will be constantly 
disturbed, or that religious differences among the children 
will be engendered. Possibly there are other objections which 
at the moment do not occur to me. But in practice thes 
objections are found to be negligible quantities. Again let me 
speak from lengthy experience. There is no question of clerical 
domination in a nationalised system of education. Both the 
teachers and the clergy have rights, and, though there are some 
ill-conditioned people to be found everywhere, the majority of 
men behave decently to one another. And I have found an 
unvarying and remarkably friendly relationship engendered 
between the clergy and the State school teachers through this 
regulated ‘right of entry.’ The clergy of the various denomina- 
tions do not quarrel; they more frequently adjourn to one 
another’s studies to smoke a friendly pipe with altogether excel- 
lent. results. The time-table is not interfered with, and the 
healthy recognition of difference of faith is far better than the 
petty pretence that there are no differences. Children are pretty 
accurate logicians in practice, even when they know nothing of 
syllogisms. They know they attend different churches and 
Sunday schools, and this makes no difference on the cricket field 
or in the street. It is not likely to cause greater divisions when 
each denomination is recognised and is treated with equal respect 
in the State schools. , 

The capacity of the clergy to teach and keep discipline is 
not invariably of a high order, but it must be remembered that 
the special instruction does not come into the scope of Govern- 
ment examination. Personally I think that all clergy should 
be definitely taught how to teach by attending courses of instruc- 
tion in some training college. But, speaking again from 
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experience, the teachers find in practice that the influence of 
the clergy, which is usually personal and practical, is a valuable 
asset in the morale of the school. I do not remember ever 
hearing a State schocl teacher, who has had practical experience 
of the working of the New South Wales scheme, object to the 
right of entry. But teachers very often have expressed to me 
hearty wishes that the clergy would come more frequently ; while 
the constant complaint in the departmental blue-books that the 
‘right of entry’ is not exercised as fully as it might be is a 
proof that this ‘ right of entry’ is regarded as a good thing from 
the official point of view.’ 

Let me raise my voice in warning against any assumption 
that the religious difficulty in education can be treated like a 
Gordian knot, and severed by a sweeping blow of secularisation. 
A system of national education, supported out of national funds 
of any kind, whether from rates or taxes, should be fair to all. 
To make the national system of education secular will not remove 
the religious difficulty. It will intensify it in the minds of 
those who feel that their rights are unjustly dominated by 
those who do not believe in religious teaching. The assump- 
tion that the absence of religious teaching can be compensated 
by attendance in Sunday school is untenable, as must be 
allowed by all who realise the inadequate time for instruction, 
the lack of training of the teachers, and the comparatively small 
number of children in proportion to population who attend these 
places of education. Sunday schools have a valuable function, 
and there is a widespread movement in England for making 
them more efficient, but they are not fitted to bear the whole 
burden of religious education. So also the mother’s knee is 
undoubtedly the first and best place where a child can receive 
religious teaching ; but what is to happen when the mother has 
nothing to teach the children at her knee? This unhappy state 
of affairs is only too common under a system of secular education. 
And the fact that Queensland has abandoned secular education, 
after over thirty years’ trial, in favour of the New South Wales 
scheme is in itself a suggestive fact. It shculd be fully weighed 
by English educationalists, and among these there are numbers of 


1 The total number of visits paid by clergymen and religious teachers during 
the year 1909 in New South Wales State Schools was as follows: Church of 
England, 24,977; Roman Catholic, 936; Presbyterian, 6920; Methodist, 8301; 
other denominations, 4542. These figures should be compared with those of the 
aggregate enrolment of public school scholars in New South Wales during the same 
year. In 1909 there were : Church of England, 113,019; Roman Catholic, 31,190; 
Presbyterians, 24,941; Methodists, 29,582; other denominations, 15,007. The 
comparatively small number of Roman Catholic children attending the State 
schools is due to the number of denominational schools of that body in the 
towns. The figures are the best at my disposal, but the proportion is not 
likely to have altered in 1912. 
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Churchmen who cry for a secular system of education. If they 
gain what they desire they would do much towards making 
in the land a religious wilderness which only for a time could 
be mistaken for educational peace. 

T have long felt that Australia is a valuable testing-shop for 
many political and social theories; and I believe there is an 
opportunity in England for trying, by a voluntary arrangement, 
how far the New South Wales system is applicable here. It 
should not be difficult, or at least not impossible, to organise s 
single diocese, or a part of a diocese which includes a single 
county, by a voluntary agreement between the persons concerned, 
so as to provide that the teachers, both of provided and non- 
provided schools, should give similar Bible lessons, and that 
the clergy of all denominations should be allowed the ‘right 
of entry’ in both Church and County schools, say, once a week 
under restrictions which should be agreed upon. I believe that 
many of the difficulties which now appear so appalling wonid 
be found to be non-existent, and that not only education but 
religion would be benefited by a definite step towards ending 
this present deplorable religious problem in English primary 
education. 

GrorcE H. FropsHam, 
Bishop. 
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REPUBLICAN TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL 


Tue condition of Portugal has for some time past attracted a 
certain measure of public attention in England. Since the 
Revolution of 1910 an uneasy suspicion that the Republican 
Government was in no sense carrying out the principles of 
liberty or justice which had been displayed as its credentials 
to obtain the confidence of European Governments, has been 
felt in many quarters. The fact that King Manoel had been 
allowed to leave the country without hindrance, and that the 
change of Government had been effected with the minimum of 
bloodshed, reflected some credit on the moderation of the party 
in power, and, in due course, the diplomats accredited to the 
fallen monarchy were instructed to recognise the Republic. But 
all the hopes which might have been entertained of a sane 
administration of affairs were clouded when it became obvious 
that the Government was indifferent to the general state of 
the country, confining its operations to the capital, which thus 
became the centre of opposing groups of intriguing politicians. 
But from the midst of this confusion one power has risen 
supreme. A secret society had organised the assassination of 
King Carlos and his son, and this nucleus, during the two years 
which elapsed before the Revolution of 1910, grew and developed 
into the body of men now known as Carbonarios, who may be 
fitly described as practical anarchists. These are the men who 
hold complete sway over the destinies of the country. Among 
the prominent patrons of this society are the present Prime 
Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other members 
of the Government. The editor of O Mundo, the principal organ 
of the Democrats, is one of its high officials. The roll-call is 
said to number at least 32,000, and every member is pledged 
by oath on initiation to kill by pistol, poison, or dagger, any 
person whose removal has been decided on at headquarters. As is 
usual with all such bodies, the names of the head centres are 
unknown to the rank and file. These ‘groups of defence ’—to 
use the high-sounding name bestowed upon them by their chiefs 
—are content to do their sinister work for a consideration of 
4s. a head per day ; and, in order to justify their existence, they 
1055 
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are bound to manufacture crime if none can be discovered, 
Patrolling the country in bands, they forcibly enter private 
households, bribe the servants to make false depositions, arrest 
the masters, and drag them amidst the opprobrious insults of 
the mob to the police-stations, whence they are promptly con- 
signed, without trial or investigation, to the nearest prison. 
The terrible efficiency of the Carbonarios is the most formidable 
asset in the possession of the present Government, and proved 
' an effectual instrument in crushing the Royalist rising of 1912. 
An instance of lawless tyranny which is not only lamentable 
in itself but vividly illustrative of the methods which have 
brought the Portuguese Republic into disrepute, is the case of 
Father Henriques. It is the more deplorable inasmuch as the 
arrest of this unfortunate priest took place on board the English 
Royal Mail steamer Araguaya. Father Theodoro Joao Hen- 
riques, Curate of the Cathedral of Madeira, had been in the 
habit of travelling to Mondariz, in Spain, to take the waters 
for the benefit of his health. In the summer of 1911, when 
returning from his customary holiday, he thought it safer to 
refrain from crossing Portugal, which then was—and still is 
—demoralised by the brutal violence of the Carbonarios. 
Therefore he embarked at Vigo in the Araguaya, very 
naturally presuming that on board a British ship he would 
~ have nothing to fear. On the 9th of August the Araguaya 
anchored in the Tagus and was immediately boarded 
by a sergeant of the Fiscal Guard, who arrested Father Henriques 
on the charge of having spoken against the Republic during the 
voyage | 
The chief officer of the ship protested emphatically, pointing 
out that not only was the accusation no ground for an arrest 
but that the Araguaya should be regarded as British territory, 
and therefore inviolable. But the Republican sergeant and his 
followers appealed to the captain, who did not support the chief 
Officer. Father Henriques was accordingly taken ashore imme- 
diately, and marched off to the Limoeiro Prison in Lisbon. There 
he was put into a cell already overcrowded; and subsequently, 
on his transference to the Penitenciaria of Trafraria, his suffer- 
ings were further increased. Trafraria, though a comparatively 
new prison, was intensely cold and damp during the severe winter 
of 1911-12, and Father Henriques was shut into a small cell 
in the most insanitary condition, and so damp that planks had 
to be placed across it to prevent the prisoner wading in the 
water with which from time to time the place was flooded. 
Prisoners who have not been brought to trial are forced in 
Portugal to provide their own food, the economical Government 
never maintaining them until they have been actually sentenced ; 
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so Father Henriques was obliged to send out for his meals, 
and, in common with other prisoners in Trafraria, he often went 
without anything to eat, inasmuch as whenever there was a 
storm and the boat from Lisbon was delayed or could not cross 
—a very frequent contingency in winter—no food arrived, and 
the prisoners practically starved. Tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
feverish complaints, and skin diseases were rife amongst them 
in consequence of their incessant hardships. In order to justify 
the arrest and imprisonment of the absolutely innocent Father 
Henriques, the Carbonarios asserted that he had been seen 
speaking to Portuguese refugees in Spain, and from this they 
evolved a lurid ‘Jesuit conspiracy,’ particulars of which were 
furnished by them to the news agencies. On the 10th of August 
it was announced that 


A Portuguese Jesuit was arrested yesterday on board the English 
liner Araguaya. The Jesuit had taken his passage at Vigo for Brazil, 
and documents were found upon him proving him an agent of Paiva 
Couciero, the well-known Monarchist leader. A complete plan for the 
invasion of Portugal has been thus discovered, and with it a list of 
all the Monarchist conspirators, many of whom are officials now in 
service. The Jesuit had been commissioned to travel with the object of 
increasing Royalist propaganda, and of collecting the necessary funds 
for the purchase of an armed cruiser. 


This dramatic paragraph, it may be incidentally remarked, 
is the class of fiction in which the Carbonarios excel, and for the 
composition of which, as has been already stated, they receive 
a steady wage. 

The case of Father Henriques attracted notice in a high 
British quarter, and moral pressure was brought to bear in 
such a fashion that at last—in March 1912—after seven months’ 
most cruel and oppressive imprisonment, the priest was declared 
innocent and set at liberty. But his release came too late. The 
prison hardships—cold and damp, bad food, insanitary condi- 
tions, and indescribable misery and discomfort—had so reduced 
his strength that he did not live quite seven months longer. His 
death was caused by rapid consumption, contracted in the damp 
cell at Trafraria ; and he is only one of many martyrs. His old 
father died the same day, a few hours afterwards, from grief 
and shock ; and his brother’s health has been seriously impaired 
by nerve-strain and acute distress in contemplation of so much 
undeserved and cruel suffering. 

It must not be supposed that the case given above is an 
exceptional one ; on the contrary, it is absolutely typical. During 
my recent visit to the Limoeiro Prison in Lisbon, I listened to 
narratives from the prisoners of an equally tragic character. 
These men, who made no display of emotion, but who related 
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with quiet dignity the circumstances of their arrest and deten- 
tion, were suffering from one of the severest trials which ex- 
perience can furnish. Day by day passed in torturing suspense, 
which had almost reached the stage of hopelessness. To some 
there was but one issue—Death. This release, not dependent 
on the mercy of man, has already set free one, at least, of 
those with whom I conversed at Easter-time. Still more 
poignant are the sufferings of those whose wives and children 
are now reduced to utter destitution. One sad-faced man told 
me in a voice of quiet despair that since his arrest his wife 
had been removed to a mad-house, and his child had died. Life 
had little left for him, even should his long-deferred trial some 
day result in an acquittal. Another, who had occupied the post 
of cashier in a popular benefit society, mentioned that his stary- 
ing wife had fallen into a consumption, and his children were 
without means of support. As the little groups formed round 
me on my way through the prison I begged the interpreter to 
convey to them my admiration for their high courage, and to 
add some words of cheer and sympathy. Meanwhile, a whisper 
that two ladies from England were within the prison precincts 
seemed to bring a gleam of hope to their weary hearts. I could 
not refrain from saying that I believed that better days were at 
hand. The sympathy which the relation of their sufferings has 
aroused in England justifies my faith. As I passed out of the 
gates of this prison I felt that there was one touch of relief to 
the darkness of the scene—the sense of good comradeship in 
@ common misfortune. Although more than ninety men were 
herded together where thirty might possibly have been accommo- 
dated, they dreaded removal to the solitary cell of the Peniten- 
ciaria. There the prisoners eat, work, sleep in solitude, cut off 
from all communication with one another. Even the class-room 
is divided into tiers of covered boxes, one above the other, each 
one capable of seating one prisoner only, so that although he is 
surrounded on all sides by his fellows it is impossible for him 
either to see or hold any communication with them whatever. 
The ‘ politicals’ are indistinguishable from the criminals : con- 
vict dress, shaven head, and similar forms of labour. The 
plan and general aspect of the Penitenciaria do not differ very 
widely from those of any modern Continental convict prison, but 
the fact that a sentence of six or eight years cellular imprison- 
ment leading to deportation to the Penal Colonies is practically 
lifelong, is calculated to break the hearts of men whose crime 
consists in loyal adherence to the traditions of their families 
and to their own personal convictions. 

It is needless to enter here into any details of the awful 
conditions which prevail in the provincial prisons such 4s 
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Oporto, Coimbra, Chavas, Braga, and others, or to dwell upon 
the sufferings of the prisoners condemned to the foul and sunless 
dungeons of the military castle of S. Jorge in Lisbon. The 
prisons that I visited in the capital, compared with those in 
the provinces, were graphically described to me as representing 
the Ritz and Carlton Hotels contrasted with a wayside pot- 
house. 

One fact must never be forgotten or lost sight of : the whole 
land is lying under the desolation of Jacobin rule. What power, 
it may be asked, is strong enough to break the chain which holds 
it captive? Will it be a man? Or, will it be a measure? Will 
it be the overthrow of the Republican Government, or can a 
large scheme of reform rekindle the hope which shone bright 
in its earlier days? Some statesmen, well versed in the history 
of nations, expect a return—though perhaps at a distant period— 
of the fallen monarchy. Others look forward to a renascence 
on lines such as Europe has seen in the recent history of the 
great French Republic. Whatever may be the issue of a situa- 
tion still shrouded in gloom and sorrow, some practical points 
emerge. 

The disbanding of the Carbonarios by the withdrawal on the 
part of the Ministry of all official recognition must be the 
initial step. A general amnesty of all the political prisoners, 
whether awaiting trial or already condemned, would then be 
received throughout the country with enthusiasm. 

Is it not just and right that England, in the name of her 
old friendship for Portugal, should demand and obtain these 
guarantees of further reform? 


+ 
ADELINE M. BEDFORD. 
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THE MOTHER AND SOCIAL REFORM 


THE writer laid down the thick volume containing the report 
of the First International Eugenics Congress held in London, 
July 1912, and reflected. How far did experience gained in the 
actual homes of the masses tally with the conclusions of those 
eminent men who had come together from all parts of the 
world and whose years of patient toil had found expression in 
such elaborate statistical tables and in such ingenious diagrams? 
Dr. Schiller, of Oxford, had declared ‘that the present order- 
ing of all civilised societies, and particularly of our own, was 
promoting, not the improvement of the human race, but its 
degeneration, and that at a very rapid rate.” Dr. Mott, of 
London, endorsed Professor Karl Pearson’s assertion that, while 
restriction of families is taking place in the better-off classes, 
‘children are born freely to the feeble-minded, the criminal, 
the pauper, and the thriftless casual labourer.’ Dr. Raoul 
Dupuy, of Paris, stated that ‘ the number of abnormal children, 
deformed beings, future criminals, lunatics, prostitutes, increased 
day by day, compromising the future of the country, society, 
and the race.’ Other speakers were no less pessimistic. Three 
main causes had been assigned for the threatened racial decay: 
first, adverse conditions of life during the development of the 
individual by which fair, or even good, human material was 
irretrievably ruined; secondly, an over-moralised public senti- 
ment which tended to keep alive the unfit and the incapable, 
and enabled them to propagate their kind; thirdly, the under- 
moralisation of individuals which led to the dissemination of 
race poisons whereby healthy stocks were continually vitiated 
and degraded, and the supply of degenerates maintained. 

In spite of certain counterbalancing considerations which 
were apparently overlooked by the Congress, practical experi- 
ence led one to think that its general indictment was to a large 
extent justified, and one turned with mingled hope and anxiety 
to the remedies suggested. 

Dr. Louis Queston advocated the placing of children under 
the control of appropriate institutions during the whole period 
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of their growth ; Professor Davenport, the sterilisation or segre- 
gation of the socially unfit; Dr. Schiller, a large extension of the 
scholarship system for the children of the well-to-do; Dr. Alfred 
Mjéen a different method of licensing spirituous liquors; Pro- 
fessor Kellog, a recognition of the dysgenic aspect of militarism. 

The writer took up a private letter, dated a fortnight after 
the Congress rose. ‘The baby at No. 15 is wasting; I hope it 
may go altogether. Mrs. G. says that, if it does, she means, 
when you come home, to make a dash for it and get away from 
her husband.” The sentence recalled an interview with the 
mother three months previously. The woman, gaunt and 
haggard, sat staring into space. ‘I dreaded your finding out, 
for I knew how upset you would be; of course it’s only bringing 
poverty and misery into the world, but what is a woman to do 
when the man’s got a drop of drink in him and she’s all alone?’ 

The letter went on: ‘ The Reynolds’ baby, two months too 
soon, is not like a human baby at all, and I hope it will also 
go, but one cannot tell.’ 

Now in both cases the women concerned have been irreproach- 
able mothers. The first has given two of her girls trades, despite 
the direst poverty ; and the second, by ten months’ unremitting 
devotion, nursed back to health a child returned from the hos- 
pital as incurable. Yet the families of both have given more 
than one unit to the huge army of physically defective children, 
and their dead infants have swelled the mortality tables of their 
borough. Nor are the life stories of these women, which compel 
those who know them to rejoice at the death of their babies, 
by any means exceptional. Similar tragedies are to be found 
in every poor street and, in the light of the facts of the indi- 
vidually known cases, it must be confessed that the antidotes 
advocated by the eugenists seemed not a little futile. 

Long before the Congress met, however, the failures of the 
Boer War, the increasing commercial rivalry of America and 
Germany, the growing forces of democracy, had aroused anxiety 
concerning the alleged physical deterioration of the nation, and, 
since the disquieting symptoms were considered due to environ- 
ment rather than to heredity, many remedial measures sprang into 
existence. ‘ Mothering’ the children of the poor became almost 
a fashionable sport. Doctors and journalists began it ; politicians 
and ladies of fashion took it up. Huge schemes were initiated, 
staffed with well-paid and, doubtless, competent officials. Free 
meals are now almost to be had for the asking; in London and 
other large towns children are ordered up to the hospitals in 
droves to have their spectacles fitted, their teeth out, and their 
tonsils cut. Philanthropists start school clinics at their own 
expense, and even clinics for children under the school age. 
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Grave legislators debate the material of which the baby’s night 
wear should be composed, and endeavour to lay down the prin. 
ciples which should regulate its sleeping arrangements. Local 
authorities decide the hours at which Annie may earn twopence 
by cleaning steps or Johnnie add to the family income by lather. 
ing chins. School doctors take a hand in the administration of 
the family finances, and virtually decree that Mrs. Smith shall 
spend less on bread and boots and more on Adeline’s adenoids, 

Amid the hum, however, of all this beneficent activity, and 
despite the impressive reports, departmental and otherwise, 
furnished yearly to the public, there are those who doubt if these 
schemes are really achieving their object. The more critical 
members of Children’s Care Committees constantly express in 
private their belief that most of their work is unavailing. Miss 
Margaret Frere, member of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council, warns managers ‘ that in many London 
schools where widely extended, highly organised systems of free 
feeding have flourished for years the stream of child misery 
flows on unchecked.’ Mr. Douglas Pepler, Principal Organiser 
Children’s Care Committees, writes : ‘ Where school meals have 
been provided for any length of time no one can point to any 
improvement in the condition of these children, while there are 
many who know there has been a steady deterioration.’ Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, surveying society as a. whole, asserts that the 
results of improvements in external conditions ‘ have in no degree 
corresponded to the efforts which have been made to obtain 
them, or to the expectation of those who initiated them.’ 

The Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission in 1909 
stated : 


Notwithstanding our assumed moral and material progress, and 
notwithstanding the enormous annual expenditure, amounting to nearly 
60,000,0007. a year, upon poor relief, education, and public health, we still 
have a vast army quartered upon us who are unable to support themselves. 


The object of this article is to suggest that the reason why 
ratepayers, taxpayers and the charitable public are reaping s0 
scanty a reward for their struggles and sacrifices is that an 
essential factor of the problem has been overlooked; that the 
social disease has not been correctly diagnosed. The history of 
agriculture presents us with a useful parallel. No industry has 
been an object of more constant care to successive Governments. 
Royal Commission after Royal Commission has striven to pro- 
mote its prosperity and avert its decay, for even in the palmy 
days of Protection it suffered from distress. A whole State 
Department is devoted to its service. The results of the latest 
scientific experiments and the services of skilled experts are 
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freely placed at the disposal of the cultivator. Local Societies 
and Chambers of Agriculture are ever on the watch to further 
the interests of farmers and landowners. Nevertheless, during 
the last thirty years two million acres have gone out ‘of cultiva- 
tion, and, in spite of the general increase of population, the 
number of labourers has diminished by 900,000. It is now 
realised by statesmen of all schools that the fatal mistake was 
made of ignoring the personal claims of the man who looked 
after the pigs or who trimmed the hedges. As regards male 
workers the nation has learnt the lesson that, if an industry is 
to prosper, its human tools must be able to ‘live and thrive.’ 
Not only must their physical needs be supplied, but they must 
be relieved from the depressing effects of fear, be able to cherish 
asense of personal worth and dignity, and, in order to satisfy the 
cravings of individuality, have some share of ‘ those little things a 
man cares about.’ 

Now, the rearing of the child crop is, confessedly, the most 
vital to the nation of all its industries, being that which alone 
gives to other industries any meaning or importance; but, 
though its quality is occasioning grave concern, no attempt has 
been made to apply the above principles to those on whose care 
and devotion it necessarily depends. Theoretically, no one would 
deny that the mother is the main influence in the life of the 
child, and that its moral and physical development is closely 
conditioned by hers. Practically, there has been no grasp of the 
significance of the fact that it is precisely in that portion of the 
community where the dysgenic effects of alcoholism and of 
syphilis are rifest, and where the young are constantly thrown 
on the public for support, that the married women are still little 
removed from a@ state of domestic slavery, dependent solely on 
the goodwill of their husbands for any chance of a decent life. 
‘Begin with the child’ was a popular cry; ‘Begin with the 
mother’ would have been a sounder principle. 

The wealth of a country does not consist of its gold and 
silver, but of the vast complicated production and exchange of 
goods and services whereby the wants of the community are 
supplied. Unfortunately, the fact that these goods and services 
are usually measured against each other by means of money 
tends to an ignoring of goods and services not so appraised ; but 
this does not alter their real nature. The woman’s work in the 
home in cooking, washing, cleaning, nursing, managing is every 
whit as essential to society as her husband’s work in bricklaying, 
hawking, or driving a motor-bus, and often demands greater 
brain power. That she should be forced into accepting degrading 
terms of labour, injurious to a healthy, self-respecting life, is 
just as detrimental to the body politic as if men were the 
8x2 
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sufferers. That the wife is in the disadvantageous position of 
being tied to only one possible employer should have been the 
most powerful of reasons for safeguarding her interests, for 
protecting the weaker party in the bargain. Inquiry, however, 
into the actual facts of the daily life of the humbler classes, as 
distinguished from legal fictions and conventional beliefs, reveals 
the truth that, as compared with the male worker, the wife 
suffers from two fundamental disabilities : firstly, the law does 
not enforce contract for her as against her employer-husband; 
secondly, it does not, save in the feeblest and most inefficient 
way, protect her from his personal violence. 

Misled by the fact that in one small section of the community 
the husband bestows on the wife much greater economic advan- 
tage than he derives from her, Mr. Harold Owen and other 
distinguished anti-suffragists attempt to justify the political 
subordination and other disabilities of women as a natural corol- 
lary of their economic dependence. But in nine families out of 
ten the husband is fully as dependent on his wife’s work as she 
is on his. He may mend tin kettles for the public and with 
his earnings provide the raw material for a dish of tripe and 
onions, but unless she cooks the viands neither he nor his 
children will be fed. His wages may buy sheets and under. 
clothing, but unless she keeps them washed the family will 
speedily come under the notice of the sanitary inspector. The 
latent consciousness that among the poor the wife is the more 
indispensable partner crops out somewhat oddly in an unsigned 
article in the January Quarterly of this year. The author argues 
against the recommendation of the Majority Report of the 
Divorce Commission that desertion for three years should, in 
future, form a ground of divorce, but goes on to observe that 
the case for the adoption of the proposal would be much stronger 
if desertion by the wife were anything like as common 4s 
desertion by the husband. 

From one point of view marriage is merely the most impor- 
tant of all civil contracts. Countless unions confessedly exist where 
the great natural forces of love of man for woman, and of woman 
for man, render any idea of a hard-and-fast bargain between the 
parties unthinkable ; where the joy of each is found in the happi- 
ness of the other, and where both willingly sacrifice themselves 
for their children. Nor are such unions found only among the 
well-to-do. But the fact that marriage in most cases has an 
emotional and spiritual side seems an inadequate reason for 
permitting the relationship in a large number of others to sink 
below the every-day level of business honesty and fair play. The 
woman takes permanent service under her husband-employer, 
who, in return, is supposed to bind himself to support her and 
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the children she may bear, and this must be taken as meaning 
to support adequately. But, contrary to the general belief, the 
law affords her no effective redress for her employer’s default. 
Inasmuch as it affects a far larger proportion of the population, 
probably well over a quarter of the whole, this question of main- 
tenance is a far more vital matter to the married women of the 
poor than the various suggestions set forth in the Report of the 
Divorce Commission. The marriage contract is just as much 
violated by the husband’s failure to support his family as by his 
misconduct, and, sentiment aside, the lack of maintenance is 
usually more directly hurtful to the wife and to the State. A 
few months ago the Mrs. G. referred to above resolved to throw 
herself and her children on the Guardians. Her husband gave 
her sums varying from half-a-crown to thirteen shillings a week. 
Her rent stood at five-and-sixpence and she had four children, 
with another coming. The relieving officer refused to admit her. 
‘Your husband has not deserted you,’ he said. ‘He may not 
give you enough to live upon, but you are no worse off than 
hundreds of others. If we took in such as you, we should be 
crowded out.’ Before her marriage, as a hand in a jam factory, 
the woman had the legal right of demanding from her employer, 
in return for her services, the agreed-upon means of living. As 
wife and mother, beslavered with sentimentality though the 
office is, she stands outside the protection of the law. Later on 
the doctor, discovering Mrs. G.’s condition, gave an order on the 
parish for medical nourishment. This, however, the relieving 
officer would only hand over on the personal application of the 
husband. The man refused to apply, and, again, the wife had 
noremedy. Bootless feet, ragged clothing, and a starving body 
are not considered a serious enough breach of the man’s marriage 
contract to justify ‘breaking up the home,’ not even when, as 
in this case, the mother had to watch her children slowly 
perishing from privation. 

Let the reader pause and consider what would be the public 
outery were any class of male workers in an equivalent plight. 
‘It is practically impossible,’ states the head relieving officer of 
a large London district, ‘for a wife to prove that her husband 
fails to maintain her as long as she cohabits with him.’ But 
even if a neglected wife succeeds, by performing the difficult 
task of proving complete destitution, in forcing her way into the 
workhouse, her prospects are so unutterably dreary that a 
respectable woman very seldom attempts to take advantage of 
her supposed remedy. In the first place, success involves sepa- 
tation, probably lifelong, from her children, and this to mothers 
of the abyss, whose only stake in life they are, is a horror 
indescribable. Furthermore, unless she can rely on relatives 
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coming to her rescue, admittance for an absolutely destitute 
woman—and only such are received—means permanent im. 
prisonment within the workhouse walls. She cannot come out 
into the streets, later on, without a farthing in her pocket, and 
begin life afresh on the off-chance of securing a job before ghe 
starves. Her desperate case itself would militate against her 
obtaining employment. The Guardians may indeed prosecute 
the husband for the expense they have been put to in maintain. 
ing his family, but not a penny of the money extracted from 
him goes to satisfy the wife’s claim. Recognising, therefore, 
that the law affords them no redress, the women bend their necks 
to the yoke and bear their wrongs with what dignity and patience 
they may. 


I had a shocking time last week [said Mrs. H——, a woman who, in 
spite of her troubles, still shows traces of remarkable beauty]. Owing to 
the strike, the rent is 41. behind, and I have to pay three shillings extra 
each week to make up. This only leaves twelve out of the guinea my chap 
gives me to provide for nine of us. He came in the worse for drink on 
Saturday, and only gave me sixteen. When I asked for more, he put me 
and the four youngest children into the street. I walked up and dow 
till 2 a.m. carrying the baby, and feeling ready to drop. A policeman came 
along and said I would be locked up for having the children out s0 late, 
but he was a kind gentleman, and, when I explained, he came round to the 
house with me to see if H——- was asleep and if it was safe for me to go 
back, It doesn’t seem right a woman should have to put up with such 
treatment, but it was no use my charging H——. Even if the magistrate 
had put him ‘ away’ I should have lost my next week’s money, and he would 
have half killed me when he came out. 


Considering the frailty of human nature, it would indeed be 
surprising if the weak economic position of the wife who has 
no legal claim on a single farthing of her husband’s income did 
not prove an almost irresistible temptation to hundreds of 
thousands of men. A comparison of the wages bill of the 
country with its drink bill, to say nothing of the huge amounts 
spent in gambling and betting, demonstrates that vast sums are 
annually wasted by the male portion of the community in ways 
that have nothing to do with the domestic responsibilities they 
have voluntarily undertaken. 

‘Last night I found a poor woman crouching in the rain 
on my doorstep,’ reported Mrs. T. ‘She said she had come out 
because she had neither fire nor light, and her husband was 
drinking in the public-house just opposite.’ Mrs. R. said to 
visitor, ‘I am just baking a little pudding for a neighbour of 
mine. Her man earns good money, but he half starves her and 
the children while having the best of everything for himself.’ 
The wife of a tram-driver in the London County Council service 
was recently fed surreptitiously for months by a lady who had 
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chanced to discover her underfed condition. It is unnecessary 
to multiply instances. Those who live among the poor and 
have the power of getting behind the scenes can supply them 
by scores. 

The law’s neglect to enforce adequate maintenance for the 
wife is due, in part at least, to historic causes. In its present 
acute form, the grievance is probably a modern one. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century England was still largely ‘a 
country of commons and common fields.’ Husband, wife and 
children all worked together on the land in summer and carried 
on small home industries in winter, and all shared alike in the 
products of their united labours. The husband had neither the 
temptation nor the opportunity to divert the means of living 
from his family. The industrial revolution, with its substitution 
of labour for wages in place of labour devoted to the direct supply 
of the commodities needed for the family, brought about enor- 
mous legislative changes regulating the conditions of industrial 
labour. A revision of the business relations between husband and 
wife was equally imperative, but in the circumstances of the time 
practically impossible. The ecclesiastical view of the marriage 
contract has constantly tended to obscure the economic, and, in 
the sacred name of religion, women have been continually ex- 
horted to endure patiently a vast amount of injustice and wrong, 
too often to the moral ruin both of themselves and of their 
husbands. 

When the man’s default arises solely from his low wages, 
the wife, though saved from much bitterness of soul, is materially 
no better off. The inspecting doctor at A—— School recently 
reported that Lizzie 8., a child of five, showed such marks of 
terrible neglect that the parents should be prosecuted. Investi- 
gation revealed that the family of twelve lived in two small 
rooms, the walls of which swarmed with vermin, but which 
were cheap. The father earned a guinea a week, out of which 
he paid one-and-fourpence insurance and gave the wife seventeen 
shillings for the household expenditure. To make ends meet, 
she worked at wood-chopping from 9 a.M. to 8 P.M., with an 
hour and a half’s interval for meals, during which time she 
suckled her seven-months-old baby. On Saturdays she left work 
at 4 p.M., took her washing to the baths, getting home about 
8P.M. On Sundays she devoted herself to cleaning up her place 
and her offspring. To do more was beyond human power and 
endurance, and the parties really responsible for the child’s con- 
dition were those who control the present social order. The 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children states 
that over 47,000 cases of neglect were reported to it last 
year, most of which were substantiated. One would like to 
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know in how many of the families the mothers were in a plight 
similar to that of Mrs. S. The officials of the Society them. 
selves declare that downright cruelty is rare, and that 90 per 
cent. of the above cases were due to ignorance and hopelessness, 
Every woman, however, knows that a child ought to be kept 
clean, be well shod, be warmly clad, and have enough to eat; 
and the charges of ignorance which are always being brought 
against poverty-stricken mothers by all sorts and conditions of 
men are little else than an effort to avoid facing the real causes 
of the shortcomings of the homes. 

It is true, as in the foregoing instance, that the man’s failure 
adequately to maintain his wife and children may be due to nm 
direct fault of his own, but in no other case of contract is a debtor 
allowed to escape the consequences of insolvency by pleading 
inability to pay. ‘That the husband can do so puts the social 
and legal position of the wife below that of any sweated worker 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, when explaining the withdrawal of 
his support from the suffrage movement, wrote: ‘It is the 
sacred and religious duty of men to relieve women from exhaust- 
ing outside labour and to provide for their maintenance within 
the home.’ It is to be presumed that he understands main- 
tenance as meaning provision up to, at least, prison or work- 
house standard, and he would add much to his social informa- 
tion by running through a few hundreds of the case-papers which 
come before the various Children’s Care Committees. Those 
examined recently in A—— School gave an average of under 
six shillings as the amount handed over in the previous week 
by the husband for household expenses. Mr. Harrison’s deliver 
ance, in truth, belongs to that class of fine sentiments which, 
as somebody puts it, is the Devil’s favourite device for preventing 
right action. 

Lord Loreburn, shortly before his resignation, in an anti- 
suffrage meeting declared that the English law favoured women. 
In the case of male workers one wonders if he would consider 
a contract valid, or in accordance with public policy, by which 
one party was held to the rendering of services payment for 
which on the part of the other was optional. This is no small 
or unimportant matter. Nine-tenths of our social problems and 
difficulties originate in those families in which-the male head 
of the household, either willingly or unwillingly, takes advantage 
of his option. 

It is true that the husband is equally without legal power 
of compelling his wife to perform her share of the matrimonial 
bargain. Theoretically, this is also a serious defect in the law, 
but, practically, does not lead to widespread evil. Among the 
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poor, neglect of her domestic duties by the mother, in so far 
as she is physically or economically able to perform them, seldom 
occurs, save in cases of advanced alcoholism or of feeble-minded- 
ness. This is not because of any inherent moral superiority on 
her part, but because the incessant, insistent needs of the chil- 
dren train her unconsciously to self-control and unselfishness. 
Whatever part the fierce desire for food may have played in the 
past evolution of the race, in the case of the human mother 
the craving is, perforce, often relegated to a very subordinate 
place. ‘I’ve only just found out something,’ said Mrs. H., a 
tidy, respectable young woman with a husband in regular work, 
though with small wages. ‘ Now the children are getting bigger 
I find they eat all the dinner and there is none left for me. 
Looking back, I remember that we children never expected 
mother to have dinner. She always took a bit of bread. Now 
it has come to my own turn I don’t like it.’ To their sympa- 
thisers women often explain that they become so used to going 
without food all day that they really do not much mind its 
absence. 

In cases of confirmed inebriety the husband has his remedy 
and can secure a separation, and, as far as the writer’s experience 
goes, the working classes would welcome a change in the law 
whereby he could obtain relief for a lesser degree of intemper- 
ance than he now has to prove, and by which the relief took the 
form of divorce rather than of separation. 

It is difficult to feel much pity for a potential father who 
deliberately marries a mentally defective wife, or to understand 
why this class often proves attractive to apparently normal men. 
In such cases, however, the interests of the children should be 
held paramount, and legislation should secure whatever is best 
for them. 

The law’s failure to enforce the wife’s claim to maintenance 
kas had a far-reaching economic effect, the gravity of which is 
seldom realised. It has practically meant to the less organised 
industrial classes the loss of the exchange value of the woman’s 
domestic work, and is a powerfu! factor of the present unsatisfac- 
tory distribution of wealth. An illustration may make this clearer. 
A wife, compelled to undergo a serious operation, is sometimes 
away for months in a hospital or infirmary. If no relative or 
neighbour comes to his assistance, the husband, especially if he 
has young children, is forced to engage a stranger, to whom he 
will pay at least five or six shillings a week, as well as providing 
her with food. Supposing this were to happen simultaneously 
in every working-class family in the country, wages, in some 
shape or form, would have to rise to cover the new expenditure. 
The business of the homes could not go undone, nor could the 
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men themselves go to work unless someone catered, cooked, 
cleaned and washed for them. The fact, however, that it ig 
possible to obtain these services at slave rates—that is, for just 
enough to keep the worker alive—has resulted in establishing 4 
level of earnings which, in hundreds of thousands of cases, 
renders it impossible for men, even though they strain every 
nerve, properly to discharge their duty to their households. 

A similar result would follow were the right to demand rent 
only a moral one, and were the landlord deprived of his legal 
rights of recovery and eviction. Conscientious tenants might 
strive to give the owner his due, but they would not long have 
the power to meet his claims. The competition of their less 
scrupulous fellows would reduce wages to a point at which rent- 
paying became an unattainable luxury. The fact that the 
mothers work for bare subsistence is also the main cause of the 
small earnings of girl factory hands. The six or seven shillings 
the daughters pay into the home barely covers the cost of their 
food and their share of the rent. Their ‘service’ they get for 
nothing. Were they obliged to pay for this their wages would 
have to rise to cover the increased cost of living, and their 
families would thus enjoy a larger proportion of the national 
dividend. 

There is much vague, distressed talk nowadays concerning 
what is called ‘the decay of parental responsibility.’ It would 
be a great gain if the word ‘ parental’ could be banished from 
the language for a few years. The term may refer to the 
father, the mother, or to both, and this ambiguity of meaning 
has afforded much welcome cover for obscure and confused 
thinking. As will be shown later, more is demanded from the 
mothers than ever before, but no one seems to realise that the 
state of the law is a direct inducement to the husbands to take 
no thought for the morrow as regards the number and the nurture 
of their children, and inevitably leads to their demanding from 
their wives a passive acquiescence in an unlimited maternity. 
As long as the father can, if he chooses, practically escape all 
pecuniary responsibility for his offspring, it is futile for eugenists 
and philanthropists to bewail that ‘the fertility of the socially 
unfit is alarming and that the procreation of their kind is their 
only industry.’ The children of alcoholic fathers and of crushed, 
degraded mothers are curiously often ‘ well-born,’ but their con- 
stitutions are rapidly undermined by their environment, and 
they either succumb altogether or develop serious physical 
defects. 

Even when the man is what is known as ‘a good husband,’ 
law and custom allow him to throw the whole burden of 4 
large family on his wife. Out of his weekly wage he may, in 
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the early years of his married life, allow her 21s. or 22s., but 
he is under no compulsion to increase this amount as the family 
increases. As has been shown, his lack of obligation practically 
brings about in a large portion of the community his lack of 
power so to do. Each baby, therefore, plunges the wife deeper 
into poverty until she may find herself struggling, by means 
which will be described in another article, to provide for eight 
or nine mouths out of the same sum with which she originally 
provided for three or four. The husband is only touched 
indirectly, if at all. His food, clothing, and club money must, if 
he is to keep at work, always be the first charge on the income, 
and though he doubtless suffers from the growing discomfort of 
the home, he may even make this an excuse for spending his 
evenings at the public-house. 

But it is not only as regards its refusal to uphold her right 
to maintenance that the law sins against the wife. She alone 
among the workers of the country is still exposed to the humilia- 
tion of blows and the consequent moral degradation and loss of 
self-respect which enforced submission to physical violence 
entails. It is usual to deplore the prevalence of drinking habits 
among married women. Analysis of individual cases seems to 
show that, in very many instances, the wife first betakes herself 
to the public-house as a protest, however futile, against her 
husband’s ill-treatment. The women, moreover, often drink as 
a mode of self-defence. 
I should say seven out of ten of the wives down my way [said Mrs. C——, 
who lives in a very poor neighbourhood] feel their husbands’ fists at times, 
and lots of ’em are used shocking. When I tell ’em it does’em no good to 
go to the public themselves, they say, ‘If you had to put up with what we 
do you’d go yourself. If a man comes in boozed and you’ve got everything 
tidy and comfortable, he’s as like as not to beat you black and blue, but 
if you’ve a drop of drink in yourself you can stand up and defy him.’ It 
really is true [continued Mrs. C——]; there’s my landlady, for instance ; 
when she’s sober her husband is a brute to her, but if she comes in singing 
and shouting, he undresses her and puts her in her own bed. The men 
are really a bit afraid of them when the women get drunk. 

This testimony by no means stands alone. ‘ The men think 
more of you when you take a drop yourself’ was the unexpected 
assertion of an assembly of fifty respectable married women, not 
one of whom had ever been the worse for liquor in her life, but 
many of whom had drinking husbands. 

Psychologically the situation is perhaps intelligible. Not.only 
are men of low moral character likely to be egged on to violence 
by patience and submission, but the lapse of the wife relieves 
them from the strain of a double moral standard in the home. 
Many men, indeed, keenly resent teetotalism in their wives. 
Moreover, the woman who, when ill treated, goes to the public- 
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house and takes her fling, is making some sort of personal claim 
on life, and is, as compared with the colourless drudge who 
submits meekly to injustice, a more vivid personality, and there. 
fore, in the long run, is more interesting and attractive to her 
mate. 

It is by no means easy to discover the full amount of marital 
cruelty to which English wives are subjected. The higher the 
social standing of the family the less willing is the woman to 
confess that her husband ill-treats her, partly from a desire to 
uphold the reputation of her home in the eyes of her world, 
and, partly, from that curious group-consciousness which often 
makes people feel more disgraced by the bad behaviour of a near 
relative than if they were themselves guilty. Shame, too, often 
holds the women back from speech. ‘It’s not because they 
distrust you,’ explained Mrs. H., who herself has risen from 
the ranks and speaks with knowledge, ‘but they feel so much 
of their lives with their husbands to be a degradation that they 
conceal the truth as long as they can.’ 

Sir Almroth Wright recently caused the anti-suffrage world 
to thrill with righteous exaltation by declaring that men had 
declared a ‘ truce of God’ between the sexes, thereby voluntarily 
renouncing the advantage arising from their physical strength. 
Police-court magistrates could tell a very different tale. In spite 
of the almost insurmountable obstacles to be described below 
which lie in the path of women who seek legal redress, nearly 
seven thousand separation orders are made every year by courts 
of summary jurisdiction in England and Wales. Most of them 
are granted to wives because of ill-treatment by their husbands, 
though not one case in a hundred of what would, were men 
concerned, be considered an ‘assault’ ever comes before the 
courts. The Acts of 1878 and of 1895, which afford the wives 
what little protection there is, did not, indeed, contemplate 
granting redress or relief save in the case of ‘ aggravated ’ assault 
or ‘persistent’ cruelty. This is quite well understood by the 
men. ‘There’s no need to mark your wife,’ declared a strap- 
ping young lighterman in honest indignation with a friend who 
had overstepped the limit; ‘the flat of your hand is quite 
sufficient.’ 

People are still to be found who argue that this state of 
things, on the whole, works well. The wives, they say, may 
be dirty, drunken or inefficient and need keeping up to the mark. 
But the same traits are found, and much more frequently found, 
in the husbands, and no one proposes to secure equivalent powers 
of physical coercion to the wife. Besides, in the case of no other 
British subject is the party who considers himself aggrieved 
allowed to act as both judge and executioner, and that this is 
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possible in marriage is degrading to the relationship, and is no 
inconsiderable factor in the revolt against the legal tie which is 
beginning to be perceptible among the less conventional working 
women. ‘1 know lots of good women nowadays,’ said Mrs. B., 
herself very happily mated, ‘ who refuse to be married to their 
husbands; the men are so much kinder if the wives are free to 
leave.’ 

It must not be supposed that the injuries inflicted are always 
of a trivial or transitory nature. The women frequently suffer 
all their lives in consequence of some blow or kick. ‘ My husband 
hit me on the side of my head two years ago,’ said Mrs. 8., a 
most respectable woman who has managed to rear a strikingly 
fine set of girls amid indescribably squalid surroundings, ‘ and 
I’ve never been out of pain since, but he would never forgive 
me if he knew I had told you.’ ‘I have to go to the hospital 
at least once a month,’ said Mrs. D.; ‘he kicked me in the 
side some years ago when he’d lost money over a horse, and I’ve 
never got over it.’ Complaints are often heard that the mothers 
of the lower classes fail to control their children, that there is 
a lack of effective home discipline, that grown-up sons often feel 
no obligation to support their parents. The marvel is that any 
woman living under the conditions described contrives to retain 
any moral control over her children at all. The young soon 
learn to despise a creature they see can be bullied and ill-treated 
with impunity. Moreover, it is not only open violence that the 
wives have to fear. They are subjected, and sometimes 
deliberately, to injuries of a far worse kind, as doctors in the 
leading hospitals can testify. 

The laws of the country, indeed, sometimes seem as if they 
were designed to drive the women to ruin and despair. If, for 
instance, a drunken man behaves in a filthy or disgusting manner 
in the street, he is at once arrested as an offender against public 
decency. Let that same man, however, manage to get inside 
his house door and he may with impunity subject his wife to 
indescribable barbarities. ‘ Yet,’ as one victim said bitterly, 
‘you are never supposed to say a word when he comes to him- 
self next morning. You must put up with it all; if you speak, 
it’s called ‘‘ nagging.’’’ ‘Why on earth did you not appeal to 
your sons for protection?’ exclaimed the horrified listener to 
Mrs. M., who for years had guarded her secret so carefully that 
she had always posed at her meetings as an ‘anti,’ and an 
upholder of male prerogatives, but whose reticence an unreport- 
able outrage had at last broken down. ‘Could I tell my young 
sons a story like that?’ was the unanswerable reply, and, in 
truth, the very enormity of the offence usually acts as its own 
screen. The worst offenders do not, by any means, always 
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belong to the lowest social levels. Mrs. M.’s husband earned 
a regular wage of 8s. a day. It did not need the speech of 
Professor Marro at the July Congress to teach working women 
that a much more efficacious and far-reaching eugenic measure 
than any that were there advocated would be the closing of the 
public-houses in certain districts at ten o’clock. ‘The drunkard 
begets nothing that is good.’ 

Apologists for the failure of a purely male electorate to defend 
the interests of the home, when these conflict with the interests 
of brewery shareholders and of political party leaders, commonly 
fall back on the maxim that men cannot be made sober by Aet 
of Parliament. They can, at least, be helped to be temperate, 
The report for 1909 of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland 
stated that, as a result of the raised price of whisky due to 
the recent Budget, convictions for drunkenness in three towns 
only sank by 6965, and that, taking Scotland as a whole, 
apprehensions for drunkenness decreased 263 per cent. in the 
cities and 19 per cent. in the rural districts. As but 
a small proportion of those who are ‘the worse for liquor’ ever 
falls into the hands of the police, the above figures are but 
a slight index of what must have been the total decrease 
in alcoholic excess. Besides, ‘the Trade’ probably knows its 
own business. At the last annual meeting of one of the largest 
brewery firms in Birmingham it was stated that Sunday closing 
would decrease receipts by one-seventh. No figure among the 
poor is so much commended as the hard-working, self-devoted 
drudge who, in spite of a drunken worthless husband, keeps her 
home together and rears her children respectably. It is doubtful 
whether she be not a national enemy. If, automatically, every 
family the breadwinner of which consumed and destroyed its 
means of livelihood in the public-house came forthwith on the 
ratepayers for support, the licensing system would speedily be 
drastically revised. 

The beery, useless wife of a sober and industrious husband 
is no doubt a tragic and a hopeless spectacle, but she is by no 
means so common a phenomenon as is ordinarily supposed. At 
the Eugenics Congress figures were quoted which showed that 
out of 3271 children in France who were afflicted with hysteria, 
epilepsy, or idiocy, the father had been an excessive drinker 
in 1156 cases, the mother in 100, and in fifty-three excess 
was attributed to both. The authors of the paper considered 
that the amount of maternal alcoholism was understated, but 
gave no reasons for their belief; and the disparity is no more 
than one would expect to find in England, provided that the 
same standard of drunkenness were applied to both sexes. 

The denunciations so often heard of the drinking habits of 
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women are, in reality, the expression of the fears of the com- 
munity that the mothers will cease to stand between it and the 
natural consequences of its drink policy. It is felt possible to 
allow very considerable freedom and opportunity as regards 
indulgence in alcohol to men if the women can be depended 
upon to ward off its worst results from the homes, and therefore 
from the State. 

It now remains to explain why married women suffering from 
neglect and ill-treatment take so little advantage of the Acts 
of 1878 and of 1895 which were intended for their protection and 
relief. As compared with the position of their own grand- 
mothers, the legal status of even the women of the abyss shows 
an advance. Their earnings, if they have any, are now their 
own, and they generally manage to retain them; nor can their 
young children be arbitrarily taken from them. More important 
still, in its moral effect, is the public acknowledgment that the 
wife has nominal rights, even though she is seldom able to 
enforce them. There is always an off-chance that, through the 
help of friends, or by some unlooked-for outburst of indepen- 
dence, she may take out a summons for assault, or secure a 
separation order, and the fact makes for her better treatment 
even from the worst of men. She is no longer the chattel of 
her husband to do as he likes with, short of quick murder. IIl- 
treated and neglected wives, however, have little further cause 
for gratitude. Only those who have stood side by side with such 
victims, and have tried to share their burdens, can realise in 
the least the appalling difficulties that confront them when they 
try to avail themselves of their supposed facilities for securing 
redress. Summonses for assault are of little use. If the man 
is found guilty he may be imprisoned for a time, during which® 
period the wife is left without money for herself or her children, 
and at the expiration of bis sentence she is exposed to whatever 
vengeance he chooses to take. So far, divorce has been abso- 
lutely out of her reach. A judicial separation is therefore her 
only hope of escape, but her path towards it resembles an 
obstacle race which has been arranged with the express view of 
deterring all but the most reckless aspirants from the course. 

First of all, the wife must either produce two shillings or 
exhibit such marks of violence that the magistrate may be moved 
to grant a ‘free’ summons. The woman, however, may not 
have a farthing in the world to call her own, and her injuries 
may be of a kind that does not show immediate results. Never- 
theless, if she is proceeding under the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Married Women) Act, 1895, she must go up to the court imme- 
diately after the assault, or her case will in practice nearly always 
be dismissed, Furthermore, the application is more or less of a 
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gamble. Everything depends on the view the presiding magis. 
trate takes of what constitutes serious cruelty. Not long ag 
a magistrate tuled that a horsewhipping which left marks for 
several days was too trivial an act of savagery to justify an order, 
and another decided that the wife being dragged out of bed by 
her hair and forced to spend the night in an outhouse was like 
Wise an inadequate reason. 

Supposing, however, that the woman manages to borrow the 
two shillings, and is tolerably sure of her magistrate, she cannot 
obtain a separation order for ‘failure to maintain’ unless she 
first leaves her husband’s roof. As she cannot possibly leave 
her children behind her—for, even were she not afraid of her 
husband’s brutality to them, there would be no one to attend 
to their physical wants—she must take a room, furnish it, and 
provide food and fuel for herself and her brood before she can 
apply to the court. In most cases it would be as possible for 
her to hire Buckingham Palace. 

It was perhaps hardly to be expected that the well-to-do 
middle-class framers of the Act should have enough imagination 
to enable them to realise the absolute powerlessness of a woman 
destitute of money, credit, or friends able to help, but the lack 
has fatally detracted from the value of their work. If, like 
Mrs. G., the mother, in order to fulfil the condition laid down 
by the law, tries to shelter herself and her family im 
the workhouse, she is met at the door by the relieving officer, 
whose business it is in the interests of the ratepayers to keep 
down the statistics of official paupers to the lowest possible 
level, and who will seize upon every pretext to avoid admitting 
her. It is therefore easier, on the whole, if the women can in 

° . - 

some way prove gross violence, but in hundreds of cases they 
are deterred from seeking relief by sheer physical fear, having 
no confidence that they will be protected from their husbands’ 
after-vengeance. ‘ He’s always swore he’d be the death of me 
if I took him to court,’ said one. ‘He’s told me again and 
again that he’d follow me all over London and do for me if 
ever I left him,’ declared another. ‘I’d never dare to go out 
after nightfall,’ asserted a third ; ‘I'd feel he was lying in wait 
behind every doorway.’ The women are directed always to carry 
their separation orders on their persons, so as to be able to appeal 
to the police if molested ; but the police cannot be everywhere 
at once, and an angry man can easily find his opportunity. 

Even, however, if the husband is of a less brutal or deter- 
mined character so that the wife does not fear bodily harm, she 
is, in case after case, held back from seeking release by uncer- 
tainty as to the fate of her ‘few sticks.’ By law the furniture 
belongs to the husband, even though it has been got together 
by the wife’s savings and pinchings. A sympathetic magistrate 
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often aids and abets her, even though he thereby strains the 
law, in securing at least part of it; but, unless she is sure of 
this, the woman simply dare not take proceedings. The ragged 
towels, worm-eaten bedstead, battered teapot and rickety chairs 
might not fetch twenty shillings if sold in the open market, but 
they mean the possibility of her starting a new home for her 
children. She cannot take her family into a perfectly empty 
room, nor out of her scanty resources could she ever afford to 
pay for hired furniture, or hope to purchase new. 

But even if all these obstacles are surmounted, if the woman 
finds the money for the summons, has a married sister able and 
willing to afford shelter, contrives to master her physical fear 
and comes off victorious as regards the household gods, the 
greatest impediment of all remains for a mother hampered by 
three or four children. In only very exceptional cases can she 
hope by her own efforts to be able to feed and clothe them, 
and she knows that ‘ maintenance orders’ made on the fathers 
are worth little more than waste paper. ‘Not one man in ten 
pays the money after the first three months, if he gives it as 
long as that,’ is the women’s estimate of the risk. The nominal 
remedy provided for the wife shows how completely Parliaments 
can fail to understand, or even to care about, the circumstances 
of non-voters, for whom they nevertheless light-heartedly legis- 
late. This indifference is reflected by the administration, and 
the courts show little desire to vindicate the injured majesty of 
the law by troubling about their contemned orders. As far as 
the writer’s experience goes, the woman who worries the police- 
court officials concerning her husband’s non-payment of her 
maintenance is soon made to feel she is a foolish and unpopular 
person. ‘The practice seems to vary somewhat in different 
courts, but the man must be in arrears for at least three or four 
weeks, during which time the wife and her children may be 
starving, before any action can be taken. The woman has then 
a choice of courses. If she knows where her husband is living, 
she may earn, borrow, or beg the money for a summons, and 
the man can be imprisoned for his neglect to pay. Imprisonment 
wipes out his debt, and the story begins all over again. ‘My 
husband has been in gaol three times,’ said Mrs. L., a hard- 
featured, desperate-looking woman, who has somehow contrived 
since her separation to keep a family of six by taking in washing, 
‘and it’s no use going to the court any more. Putting him 
away only costs money and doesn’t bring me a shilling.’ Or 
the wife may betake herself to the parish, throw herself and 
her children, on proof of absolute destitution, on the Guardians, 
and leave them to recover from the father. If they find him, 
and very often they do not, the Guardians may, as has already 
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been stated, proceed against him for the expenses incurred by 
them in the support of his family, but not one farthing of jy 
money reaches the wife’s pocket. But, before the man can} 
punished by either wife or Guardians for neglect to maintgip, 
his ability to maintain must be fully established. This, in ty 
case of casual and other low-grade labourers, as one experienc) 
Poor-Law official writes, ‘is so difficult to prove that nine oi 
of ten men escape, and the tenth one would if he knew th 
law. Consequently he generally does if he employs a solicitor’ 

It is doubtless true that under the medisval conception of 
marriage which still dominates the marriage laws it will lk 
no easy or cheap matter to secure justice for the wife. Institp. 
tions, however, exist for the benefit of the living generation of 
human beings, and, if they fail of their object, must be modified 
or supplanted. Women, either by their labour or their money, 
contribute their full share to the upkeep of the State, and, in 
return, they have a right to its protection. If a certain class of 
the population proves unable to avail itself of the ordinary safe. 
guards of men and of unmarried women, legislation must be 
devised to meet its especial case. Wherever indentured labour 
is allowed, special precautions are taken in the interests of the 
workers, and it is to this type of labourer that the wile 
approximates. 

The final blow to any hope the separated wife might 
cherish of reconstructing a happy home life is given in the 
name of morality and religion. While not raising a finger 
to help in removing the hardships and disabilities under which 
the wives of the lower social grades suffer, the Church, as at 
the present moment, has steadily opposed every extension by 
the legislature of the grounds of divorce. Owing partly t 
the poverty of their parents, partly to the trade jealousy d 
men, few women of the class which generates most of the 
country’s social problems receive any industrial training. The 
only work for which they are qualified is the management of 
a small household, and, as they are not free to marry again, 
they are deprived of all chance of obtaining a new employer, 
save on terms of technical dishonour. 

Much is made of the fact that separated couples often come 
together again. Sometimes, doubtless, the discomfort and loneli- 
ness of being without a family and a home teaches the man 4 
lesson, and the wife acts wisely and rightly in giving him another 
chance. But in an enormous number of cases she is coerced 
into returning, because the husband, simply by refusing to pay 
the maintenance ordered, makes it impossible for her to feed and 
clothe the children. 

When one remembers the outcry about Kanaka labour i 
Queensland, the moral indignation over Chinese labour in South 
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Africa, the more recent anxiety about the recruiting of British 
West Indian subjects for South America, one feels it is but 
little to the credit of the Labour Party that the legal conditions 
of English wife labour have never attracted its attention. Its 
leaders wax eloquent over the grievances of the sweated industrial 
female workers, but when the offending employers belong to 
their own class they are silent. 

That the good husbands and fathers in the ranks of the 
workers vastly outnumber the bad is undoubtedly true. The 
affectionate tributes of the wives to the men who love and 
cherish them are often touching in their homely eloquence, and 
countless marriages are true partnerships. ‘It’s his rule never 
to eat a mouthful unless I share it’; ‘He’s the best that ever 
walked in shoes’; ‘He would never touch a bit if I and the 
children were without’; ‘ Mine’s one that always thinks of 
home first’; ‘All his thought is for his little children’ are 
samples of sayings that rise to one’s memory. Many men who 
have to rise early for their work make a practice of bringing 
up @ cup of tea to the wife before they start. In times of unem- 
ployment, when the woman has to turn breadwinner, the 
husband often prides himself on having the place clean and 
comfortable and the kettle boiling for her when she returns in 
the evening. In seasons of scarcity, as during the late strike, 
it is the general rule among the men to touch no food indoors. 
What the wife manages to secure is held sacred for her use and 
the children’s. ‘I didn’t dare to go home all day yesterday,’ 
said a big fellow once with tears in his eyes to the writer; ‘I 
was so afraid I should go to the cupboard.’ In the coal strike 
of 1912, however, the fact that 80 per cent. of the miners were 
satisfied as to their pay and conditions of work did not seem 
to the men a valid reason for ignoring the wrongs of those of 
their fellows who were less fortunate. Far from abandoning 
them to their fate on the plea that they were ‘ exceptional 
cases,’ the unions called out a million of workers, risked a serious 
industrial crisis, and carried on a struggle involving untold 
suffering to thousands of innocent people. Public opinion, for 
the most part, held them justified. Men have learnt by experi- 
ence that to allow any section of any class of workers to fall 
below @ certain standard lessens the security and the standing 
of all workers in that class. Even so the fact that a certain 
proportion of the married women of the country are still in a 
condition little removed, as has been said, from a condition of 
domestic slavery lowers the dignity and the status of every wife 
in the country. In another article the position will be examined 
in further detail. 

ANNA MARTIN. 
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STATUES TO COMMEMORATE BRITISH 
WORTHIES 


THE word which is more often applied in Germany now to the 
statues which are everywhere being erected to the memory of great 
men—Denkmal—is very expressive in its sense of being a ‘ memo- 
rial,’ a ‘ reminder’ of the object for which such statues should be 
erected. It is more suitable a term than the French-Latin word 
statue, which merely means ‘a standing image’ (Latin, statua), 

Influenced—perhaps unconsciously—by the new splendour 
of the German towns and the magnificent use to which statuary 
has been turned in Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, Stutt- 
gart, and Munich, for the decoration of cities and the calling 
daily to remembrance the achievements of the men who made 
Germany illustrious between the first and the nineteenth centuries 
of the Christian era, we are beginning to ask ourselves whether 
we should not do the like, first and foremost, in the capital 
of our Empire, London, and in a secondary way in the other 
great towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Of course there are provincial worthies, the men and 
women who have benefited Lancashire by their inventions, pre- 
cepts or examples; the notabilities of Devon and Cornwall, of 
Norfolk and Yorkshire; Paisley, Glasgow, Dundee, and Edin- 
burgh ; Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Galway. The claims of some 
of these to sculptured memorials is occasionally sectarian ; and 
in many cases a statue, a bust, or a bas-relief is by no means 
to be accepted by posterity as an endorsement of the abstract 
morality or beauty of all they did or said, but is to be taken asa 
record of their effect on local history. No town of more than 
10,000 inhabitants should be without its statue or statues, in 
open places or in public buildings (preferably ecclesiastical and 
municipal), as the Denkmalen of provincial historical personages, 
notabilities who were public benefactors, but whose deeds ex- 
tended their influence no farther than the town or the county in 
which they were born. Such should find commemoration 
only within their native district. The men or women whose 
life-work affected Scotland as a whole should properly be illus- 
trated in the statuary of Edinburgh and Glasgow; while the 
portraiture in stone of great Irishmen, not additionally famous 
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throughout the United Kingdom, would be the prerogative of 
Dublin or Belfast. London, however, should not only erect 
statues to the memory of the great ones of England, but above 
all to those whose work in science and the arts, in religion and 
philanthropy, in arms and the arena of politics, was of benefit 
to the United Kingdom as a whole and to the British Empire 
throughout the world. 

The movement—one might almost call it a religious revival— 
for the erection of public statues throughout London is a 
wholesome one, deserving encouragement from all quarters. 
In the first place, it would save the modern sculptors of Great 
Britain from a condition akin to despair. Many a British 
sculptor who has achieved fame in the galleries of England and 
France, who is entitled to affix letters of distinction after his 
name, whose work is at least as good as the best plastic art of 
modern France and Germany, finds himself in middle age 
stranded in a beggarly career. He had better have grown up 
as a storfemason or a plumber, if emoluments are to be the 
measure of a profession’s value. Ninety-nine hundredths of the 
people in these islands regard statuary in the home with dis- 
favour, even more than they did in the Victorian period, when 
at any rate they bought plaster and Parian figures and figurines 
vended by ragged Italians or china repositories. All that is left 
to British sculptors to live on is the occasional fancy of a rich 
mourner to erect in a cemetery or a chapel something which 
cannot be carried out by a superior mortuary mason; the con- 
temporary busts of provincial pomposities; or monuments to 
heroes and half-heroes in the new capitals of distant daughter 
nations. As to their great groups of symbolical statuary or his- 
torical personages, their ‘ fancy subjects,’ in fact, they are either 
secretly thought to be lewd and unsuited for private palaces 
(which alone are big enough to contain them), or they are pur- 
chased, half out of pity, by quasi-charitable funds, and stowed 
away with no regard for appropriateness and emplacement in 
museums and public galleries. 

Yet there is no one of the constructive arts which ought to 
be more sure of a future than sculpture. The art of drawing 
and painting—that is to say, of reproducing, more or less faith- 
fully, by line, brush, ink, or colour, the aspects of Nature or 
contemporary scenes of human life—has been greatly damaged 
by the increasing perfection of photography and by the trend 
of decorative art in our dwellings; a trend which seeks to make 
the apartment itself a picture, rather than to have an ugly room, 
on the walls of which are hung expensive and dubiously truthful 
pictures in line or colour. As a means of restoring to us the 
vanished past, a fanciful realisation of Wells’ time-machine and 
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its backward application, there is—it seems to me—as great 
a future before painting as before amy other imaginative art, 
Only the skilled hand and eye of the painter, combined with 
immense erudition and observation, can place before us adequately 
any picture of life on this earth in the Secondary Epoch ; in the 
Eocene period, when the varied orders of the Mammalia were 
differentiating ; of life at the dawn of the human species; of 
the battles between Palaeolithic and Neolithic man; of what 
Britain looked like seen through the eyes of Caesar, of the 
autos-da-fé of the Inquisition, of London in the spacious days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and of the Court of the Sun-King at Ver. 
sailles. In such directions the art of the painter, through the 
direct subsidies of the State in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Russia, Spain, Poland, France, Scandinavia, and the United 
States, is being far more applied than it is in England ; in which 
last country Prime Ministers and politicians of all parties would 
far sooner squander 40,0001. or more of national money in buying 
for the nation old masters of dubious value from necessitous peers 
than they would offer a thousand pounds to an historical painter 
of repute to reproduce for the eyes of the people some phase of 
British history. Similarly, no doubt, they would be quite willing 
to provide the money to acquire for the British Museum some 
archaeological fragment of ancient Greece or Egypt (which could 
just as well be represented at the cost of a few pounds by a 
plaster cast), yet would refuse to endow any fund for enriching 
the open spaces, the street corners, the public buildings (inside 
and out) of London with statues, busts, and bas-reliefs to com- 
memorate the worthies of the Empire. It is of course a matter 
of education, and the education received by the average politician 
of middle age—whether at Oxford or at a mechanics’ institute— 
has blighted his imagination and sealed up any originality of 
outlook he may have possessed as a child. Unhappily much the 
same bitter words must be written about our great municipal 
authorities, drawn as they are from the same stock as parliamen- 
tary officials and other public officials. 

Yet in future if our eyes were opened and our intelligence 
enlarged it should be impossible to divorce architecture from 
sculpture. The erection of any public building should of neces- 
sity as much entail the co-operation of a trained sculptor 
of repute as that of the sanitary engineer, the architect, the 
metallurgist, and the expert in scenic decoration. It is nonsense 
to object to statuary in principle because London is cursed with 
a few hideosities of the Victorian period in frock-coats and 
whiskers, the more hideous because there is a suspicion that they 
are in plaster and not in stone. A good stone or bronze statue 
which can be regularly washed and sprayed at intervals by the 
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persons who have charge of public buildings, gardens, and streets 
would never be unsightly. The acrid fogs and the blackening 
smoke of London are diminishing, and in course of time should 
be, so far as chemical poisons and soot are concerned, eliminated 
altogether under a properly governed metropolis. In any case, 
they have not much spoiled the appearance of such rare examples 
of seventeenth and early eighteenth century sculpture as we 
possess. Unfortunately, the notable people of the Victorian 
era (the greatness of many of whom increases rather than 
diminishes in our eyes as we recede from them) were com- 
memorated at a period when British sculpture had sunk to its 
lowest depths, as was the case with contemporary French and 
Italian art. Cobden and Dickens are not to be excluded from 
effective public remembrance because their earliest memorials 
were dealt with in a tasteless period or placed (as is the case with 
Cobden) amidst exceptionally ugly suburban surroundings. 

A movement is now going forward to erect a statue in London 
to Sir Francis Drake. There is every reason why this movement 
should attain fruition, provided that the promoters of it do not 
ask for a preposterous sum of money—10,000I. to 15,0001. should 
be quite enough--and that the figure of Drake is a truthful 
representation of what he really was, judged by the more accurate 
of the painted portraits and engraved prints in the possession 
of the nation or of private individuals. But it would be ridiculous 
and an outrage on historical truth to present Drake as the tall, 
shapely, handsome man generally to be seen in pageants or 
in a recently presented play. Drake opened to the enterprise 
of the British people the great Pacific Ocean, and at the same 
time showed conclusively that Spain was powerless to maintain 
@ most unrighteous monopoly of the New World. But he 
was a short, thick-set man with a blunt, almost turned-up nose 
and a poor chin, concealed with a pointed beard. His plain 
appearance does not detract from the value of what he achieved, 
not only for Great Britain, but for Western Europe generally 
(a fact long since realised in Germany). In history, in fiction, 
in drama, and in sculpture he should be represented exactly as 
he was (as near as we can get to the real Drake with the material 
at our disposal). 

But if Drake is to be commemorated, there are other Empire- 
builders and mighty discoverers equally worthy of public statues, 
the remembrance of whose lives should be a perpetual stimulus 
to the imagination of the rising generation. There is MATTHEW 
Fuinvers (the grandfather of Professor Flinders Petrie), the first 
circumnavigator of Australia, the man who in little sailing- 
vessels surveyed the thousands of miles of coastline of that island- 
continent, and not only survived many a peril himself, but by 
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his resourcefulness and heroic courage saved the lives of many 
of his comrades; Flinders, who made Australia British when it 
was on the point of becoming French (‘ Terre Napoléon ’) ; who, 
in the interests of Great Britain, attempted to sail the whole 
way from Australia to England in a boat of twenty-nine tons, and 
would probably have accomplished his purpose had he not been 
made prisoner by the French at Mauritius; Flinders, who died, 
before he reached middle age, of a broken heart, not because he 
was imprisoned for six years by the French, but because on his 
return from that imprisonment and from his unparalleled achieye- 
ments in Australia and exploration he was treated by the British 
Admiralty with the cruellest ingratitude and most insulting 
indifference." RALEIGH should be commemorated, as well as 
Drake, because after all he was right about Guiana, as 
we have only learnt in our present generation. Admiral 
WILLIAM OWEN deserves a statue for his stuperidous surveys 
of the entire coast of the African’ continent in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It is largely due to Owen's 
work that we have the African Empire of to-day. CaPraiy 
Coox’s statue should be one of the most prominent in London, 
and there should also be one erected to his great colleague, Sm 
JOSEPa BANKS. MuonGo Park, LIVINGSTONE, STANLEY, JOSEPH 
THOMSON, RICHARD FRANCIS BurRTON, and JOHN HANNING SPEKE 
should all be publicly commemorated in London sculpture. More 
evident still is the debt which we owe imperially to CHARLES 
DaRWIN,” to JOSEPH HOOKER, CHARLES LYELL, and THOMAS 
Henry Hoxuey ; to WILLIAM Houaains. 

But besides the great men of discovery in geography and in 
natural science whose statues should adorn the open spaces and 
the public buildings of London, there are—it is hardly necessary 
to add—equally great men and women of English renown or 
Imperial fame in other careers who should be figured in a grate- 
ful metropolis—great surgeons and physicians, great engineers, 
painters and poets, novelists and historians, humanists, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, chemists, gardeners, agriculturists, and 


1 The widow and the child of Flinders, of the man who made Australia 
wholly British, were hard put to it to find the means of subsistence; the widow, 
indeed, might have died untimely in the struggle, and the child never have 
grown up to be the mother of a great Egyptologist, had it not been for the 
feeling which arose in the young Australian Colonies and which led to a emall 
pension being paid by Victoria and New South Wales. This enabled Flinders’ 
daughter to grow to maturity, and afterwards, in her widowhood, to educate 
her only son. The British Empire, and especially Great Britain, owes a striking 
reparation to the neglected memory of one of the greatest of its pioneers and 
one of the bravest and most resourceful of naval officers, Matthew Flinders. 

2 I know that there is a statue of Darwin in a London museum, and that 
possibly memorials of one and another in my liste of great persons may have 
been erected shamefacedly in holes and corners of dark public buildings; but 
the claims of open-air statuary are the most important in a great city. 
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stock-breeders. Amongst the many names of those whose 
assured fame deserve such recognition might be quoted at random 
Elizabeth Fry; Florence Nightingale; Charles Kingsley; Lord 
Lister (aseptic surgery); Sir James Simpson and Sir Benjamin 
Richardson (anaesthetics); Alfred Lord Tennyson; William 
Wordsworth; Robert Browning; William Wilberforce and Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buaton (anti-slavery); Cardinal Manning; 
Michael Faraday and Sir Humphry Davy ; Sir Edwin Landseer ; 
Sir John Millais; Sir Alexander Burnes (one of the greatest 
among the builders of the Indian Empire); J. B. Dunlop (pneu- 
matic tyres) and James Starley, and his nephew, J. K. Starley 
(the main agents in the production of the modern bicycle, and 
consequently of the motor-car which followed, men who tossed 
an enormous chunk of health and happiness to the working 
world) ; Sir Joseph Paxton (horticulture and the Crystal Palace) ; 
Samuel Plimsoll (the first honest friend of the British mercan- 
tile marine); Sir Arthur Sullivan; Matthew Arnold; George 
Stephenson, practically the originator of railways, who died un- 
honoured and unnoticed by the Government and sovereign of an 
Empire which his work had glorified abundantly ; Henry Irving ; 
Marie Bancroft; Elizabeth Gaskell; Charlotte Bronté; Anne 
Jemima Clough (the woman’s educationalist) ; Sir Isaac Pitman 
(shorthand) ; Alexander Graham Bell (telephones) ; Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Lord Selkirk, and Lord Durham, great names con- 
nected with the construction of the Canadian Dominion ; and Sir 
Leopold McClintock and Robert Falcon Scott as examples of 
Polar heroes. 

Some may ask for a definition of the London area which is 
to accommodate such an array of statuary. Well, judging from 
the picturesque appearance of certain Continental towns, one 
would say that no building of any size in London should be 
without its statue or statuary, its gargoyles and figured capitals, 
its friezes and bas-reliefs; no street safety or island refuge 
without its pedestal, figure, or bust; no public gardens without 
their Kriegesallee, their vistas of marble, granite, or limestone 
figures. But apart from London proper—that is to say, the 
area of the City and of the boroughs of Holborn, Westminster, 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, Paddington, Kensington, and Chelsea— 
the more dignified among the suburbs should hasten to adorn 
their streets, their town halls, their churches, and their orna- 
mental gardens with appropriate statuary. There is no reason 
why the very great should not be duplicated, triplicated in 
memorials; why there should not be a statue of Dickens at 
Highgate (a suburb often entering into his books) as well as 
in Holborn, in Southwark, and in Westminster; why we should 
not meet with Thackeray in the vicinity of Paternoster Row 
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as well as in Kensington; why presentments of some of the 
great Elizabethans should not be erected in stone or marble 
at Greenwich as well as in Whitehall or at the London Docks, 
Provided that the space is large enough, there is not a London 
suburb which might not be dignified by a statue. The better 
was the art of this memorial the more would arise the yearning 
among the suburbans that their buildings in its vicinity should 
be worthy of it. There are splendid sites for statuary round 
Clapham Common. It is true that the adjacent houses are often 
of the paltriest stucco period, or that much of the Common is 
battered and brazen in its defiant vulgarity of asphalt and iron 
railings. But it is quite conceivable that some day Clapham 
may be as handsome a borough as Hampstead. It might at any 
rate make a step towards dignity of appearance by erecting 
statue to Lord Macaulay. 

Where is the money to come from for all this decoration of 
our towns with sculptured history? From out of the rates, of 
course, with an occasional Imperial grant from the Treasury 
for special commemorations and for the illustration of great 
capitals—London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cardiff—by splendid works 
of the sculptor’s art which shall be tokens of Imperial gratitude 
to great memories. We need a readjustment of expenditure, 
economy where there is now waste and even questionable lavish- 
ness—such a waste of public money, for example, as that ex- 
pended on a parliamentary lawyers’ quibble in the Stuart Samuel 
case, or such lavishness as the purchase of the Velazquez 
Venus or the Carlisle Mabeuse. Then quite enough money, say, 
40,0001. to 50,0001. a year, can be spared in borough, town, 
county, and Imperial Treasury for the annual endowment 
of contemporary pictorial art, in painting and sculpture ; sufficient 
to keep alive a British School of Art to supply the public galleries 
and buildings of all large towns with inspiring picture displays, 
and to adorn the exterior and interior of all churches, museums, 
municipal offices, law courts, prisons, hospitals, workhouses, 
almshouses, newspaper offices, Government offices, theatres, 
music-halls, markets, banks, and hotels with statues, busts, 
panels-in-relief, carving, and mosaics which shall call back toour 
remembrance—not in a cemetery, but in the scenes of our daily 
lives—the simple great ones gone, for ever and ever by. 

What was the sum collected from the public for the Velazquez 
Venus?  45,0001., I fancy.. And for the Castle Howard 
‘Mabeuse’ (The Adoration of the Magi by Jan Gosart of 
Maubenge) we gave 40,000/.—no doubt out of kindliness to the 
impoverished and widowed owner. 

Velazquez has painted many a picture which, besides being 
a perfect example of the painter’s art, is also an interesting 
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historical document, and, consequently, worth much money. But 
his Venus and Cupid—of uncertain authenticity—is simply the 
representation of a buxom nude woman, such as is turned out 
annually—only much better done—by the not yet expired French 
school that still finds ecstasy in the contemplation of the female 
figure. It was worth at most 300/. as an object of beauty, and 
it was without importance as an educational exhibit. The 
Mabeuse or Mabuse is even worse: it is a fantastical depicting 
of a mythical episode (for no reasonable exegete, like the writers 
of the Encyclopaedia Biblica and the author of The Gospel 
according to St. Mark, believes in the visit to the infant Jesus 
of three Wise Men or monarchs of the East) by a painter who, 
with many faults of drawing and colour, gave in 1500 a totally 
false representation of a scene in Palestine in the year 1 or 4—I 
forget how the chronology goes. As a curiosity this work was 
perhaps worth 2001. If it had never been purchased our National 
Gallery would have been none the poorer. On the other hand, 
if we had saved (say) 80,000]. in public money, what might 
not have been done for the interest and beauty of London by 
the multiplication of statuary in marble, bronze, lead, and 
granite, and by the carving of stone facades with mute stories of 
the past? 
H. H. JoHNston. 
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GOBINEAU, NIETZSCHE, WAGNER 


THE name of Joseph-Arthur, Comte de Gobineau, is little known 
in England or America. It is not much better known in France. 
But it has been known and honoured for many years in Germany. 
Indeed, posterity has accorded Gobineau a remarkable fate. 
Himself a Frenchman, the descendant of an ancient Norman 
family, it has been reserved for another and a rival country to 
do him justice. It was in Germany that serious notice was first 
taken of the Comte de Gobineau. It is nearly twenty years since 
the Gobineau Vereinigung was founded beyond the Vosges, under 
the presidency of Dr. Schemann, Professor at the University of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, to whose indefatigable efforts the 
“Gobineau revival’ is due. It is to be remarked that the Gobineau 
Vereinigung is under the patronage of several distinguished 
Wagnerians—Hans von Wolzogen is among the number, and 
Prince Philip von Eulenburg was a prominent member of the 
society before his exit from public life; but the list of some two 
hundred adherents contains the names of but three Frenchmen 
of note : Edouard Schuré, Paul Bourget, and Vacher de Lapouge. 

It is as the author of the Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races 
humaines that Gobineau will live in the history of thought. True, 
he wrote other books, some of them exceedingly charming, such 
as Trois Ans en Asie and Religions et Philosophies de l’Asie 
centrale; true, also, he was many things during his lifetime— 
diplomatist, historian, ethnologist, anthropologist, man of letters, 
philosopher, besides being a brilliant conversationalist. But all 
these many accomplishments do but subserve one great end. 
Gobineau was an aristocrat, by birth, by education, by taste, by 
conviction ; and if he was an historian and an ethnologist, an 
anthropologist and a man of letters, all his vast stores of erudi- 
tion, all his deep and searching historical insight, all the resources 
of his knowledge, were employed and called into use in order to 
justify the existence of the aristocracy. Such was the aim of 
the Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races humaines.° All Gobineau is 
contained in the Essai. His subsequent works are but concrete 
applications to a particular case of the teaching contained in the 
Essai—as in the case of his Histoire des Perses ; or else they refer 
you back to the Essai at every opportunity—as in Trois Ans en 
Asie or Religions et Philosophies. 
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The Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races humaines is a most 
remarkable book, in four volumes. It is not the work of a 
specialist, for Gobineau never pretended to any exceptional 
authority on ethnological or anthropological questions. He did 
not enjoy @ university education. After having spent four years 
with his father and sister in a remote corner of Brittany, he came 
to Paris in 1835, at the age of nineteen, and threw himself, so 
to speak, on the hospitality of an old uncle, whose sole occupation 
consisted in organising cabals against the usurper Louis Philippe 
and his Government. Gobineau was an indefatigable worker, 
but he was poor, and compelled to write now forgotten novels 
for the feuilleton column of the Journal des Débats. Had the 
Monarchy of July continued to exist, the career of Gobineau 
might have been quite different. But the flight of Louis Philippe 
brought Alexis de Tocqueville to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and de Tocqueville was a friend of Gobineau. The author of 
Le Démocratie en Amérique did not stay long at the Ministry, but 
his successor, the Marquis d’Hautpoul, was an old comrade-in- 
arms of Gobineau’s father. And thus did Gobineau get his 
nomination to the post of Secretary of Legation at Berne— 
through interest. 

Gobineau was no professional diplomatist. His manners, his 
tastes, his education, fitted him indeed for the diplomatic service. 
But, for him, the Legations at Teheran, at Athens, at Rio de 
Janeiro, at Stockholm, were chiefly posts of observation from 
which the theories, dear to Gobineau, concerning the hierarchy 
of the different races, could be controlled. He was at Frankfurt- 
am-Main when the two first volumes of the Essai were published 
in Paris in 1853. The vast erudition and ambitious plan of the 
work attracted much attention at a time when authors and pub- 
lishers did not deem it necessary to inflict twelve or fifteen 
thousand books yearly on a long-suffering public. Mediocrities 
were rarer in the world of letters then than they are now. Baron 
von Prokesch-Osten, subsequently Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
to the Porte, meeting Gobineau later on, inquired whether the 
author of the Essai were one of Gobineau’s relations. ‘The 
author is myself,’ replied Gobineau. ‘ You,’ exclaimed the 
Ambassador, ‘and so young!’ 

The thesis which Gobineau set out to defend in the Essai was 
this : the race is the primordial element in social evolution. The 
chief factor governing the development of the human species is 
the hierarchy of the different races. ‘The strongest [he wrote] 
play in the tragedy of the world the part of the kings and masters. 
The weaker content themselves with lesser activities.’ As against 
the supremacy attributed by Comte to ideas, by Taine to the 
environment, by Marx to the forms of economic production, 
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Gobineau maintains that social evolution is determined mainly, 
if not exclusively, by the struggle for survival and domination 
between the various races that compose humanity. It is here 
that the key to human history is to be found. 

Such being his thesis, Gobineau sought to classify the chief 
racial divisions of humanity. He admitted three principal divi- 
sions, classed by him according to colour—namely, the white race, 
the yellow race, and the black race. Of these, the white race is 
the first, being superior alike in its biological qualities, in its social 
organisation, and in its intellectual development, to the other two 
races ; the yellow race is inferior to the white, but superior to the 
black, which latter represents the lowest scale of human evolu- 
tion. But the white race is itself not a homogeneous entity ; it is 
divided up into two main ‘ ethnies,’ or, as Gobineau calls them, 
genres—the Aryan and the Semitic. The Aryan constitutes the 
culminating point attained by organic and social evolution, the 
Aryan ‘ethnie’ is the purest and finest stock ever bred. Every: 
thing great, everything noble, is derived from this unique Aryan 
source. 

Unfortunately, the purity of the Aryan stock has not been 
“maintained. If we consider the real ‘ progress’ of humanity as 
being in direct ratio to the predominance, at a given epoch, of a 
race containing the greatest amount of pure Aryan blood, then, 
indeed, must it be feared that degeneracy, not progress, be the 
result of the present trend of social evolution. For what is 
degeneracy ? 


I consider [wrote Gobineau] that the word degenerate, as applied to a 
nation, ought to mean and does effectively mean that that nation no longer 
possesses the intrinsic value which it formerly possessed, because the same 
blood no longer courses in its veins, and because the purity of its blood has 
been contaminated by too frequent intercrossings. In other words, such a 
nation, although possessing the same name, no longer retains the ancestral 
elements of the race; the decadent man, he whom we call degenerate, is 
entirely different, from the ethnical point of view, to the heroes of a great 
era. It is quite possible that a degenerate people may still retain some- 
thing of the essence of its forefathers; but the more it degenerates the 
more do these remaining elements diminish in quantity. The heterogeneous 
elements which henceforth predominate in its constitution form a new 
nationality which is singularly unfortunate in its origin, for it is only 
related collaterally to those whom it calls its ancestors. Such a race will 
die out, together with its civilisation, when the original ethnical element 
finds itself so swamped by foreign heterogeneous elements as to be palpably 
unable to exert any further influence: Doubtless will it not entirely die 
out ; but it will be weakened to-such a degree that its strength must become 
less and less apparent, and it is then that the process of degeneracy may 
be considered to be complete. 


Thus is degeneracy synonymous with intermingling. The 
race which, ethnically speaking, is pure, is also the strong race. 
Unfortunately is purity of race nowhere to be found. It may be 
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admitted—and, in Gobineau’s thesis, it must be admitted—as an 
hypothesis, as a necessary hypothesis perhaps ; but it is only an 
hypothesis. As a matter of fact, each one of us, at the twentieth 
generation, owes his origin to more than one million ancestors, 
and inherits less than one-millionth part from each; thus must 
everyone necessarily have more or less mixed blood in his veins. 
Gobineau expressly recognised that complete purity of race is a 
chimera ; but what is not a chimera, what is certainly possible, 
and what is indeed necessary in the highest interests of mankind, 
is relative purity. That which seems, however, especially notice- 
able in the evolution of the human races is their constant inter- 
mingling, and this process of intermingling does not tend to 
diminish with the advance of civilisation. On the contrary, with 
the increased facilities for communication, with the levelling of 
the barriers that separate the classes, with the democratising 
influence exercised by modern science, the intermingling of the 
various peoples and races goes on ever increasing. 

We seem to arrive, therefore, at a paradoxical conclusion. On 
the one hand, the strength of a race depends on its purity of 
blood, and the well-being of mankind as a whole depends on the 
strength of its composite races. It is the strong race, the race of 
the masters, on which the destinies of mankind depend. On the 
other hand, the whole mechanism of our modern civilisation tends 
to develop just those very conditions in which even relative purity 
of race is rendered impossible. Is, therefore, Western civilisation 
hostile to the veritable well-being of mankind, prejudicial to the 
real progress of the human race? Gobineau, anticipating Darwin 
and Nietzsche, had no hesitation in answering this question with 
an emphatic affirmative. 

What are the historical causes of racial intermingling, conse- 
quently of racial degeneracy? The principal cause is undoubtedly 
conquest. Strong races, like the Romans, the Greeks, the Per- 
sians, the Arabs, go forth to conquer and to dominate, and 
incorporate a number of heterogeneous elements in their empire. 
These subjugated elements are inferior to the conquerors, and 
their inferiority has been proved by their defeat. Conquerors and 
conquered gradually intermingle, and eventually a new race is 
formed. The latter has developed new qualities, which neither of 
the parent races possessed, but which have been evolved as a 
result of their intermingling. If the process of intermingling 
were limited to this fusion of two races, one of which is possibly 
superior in physical, the other in intellectual qualities—as was 
the case with Athens and Macedonia—no great harm would be 
done; it is indeed very likely that the new race might combine 
those characteristics of both parent races that are of a superior 
order. Unfortunately the process of intermingling is never 
limited to the mere fusion of two races. The conquering race 
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almost invariably assimilates a more or less vast number of hetero. 
geneous elements, the extreme dissimilarity of which suffices to 
nullify the valuable qualities that each element might individually 
possess. 


It would be erroneous [wrote Gobineau] to pretend that every case of 
intermingling is necessarily bad and pernicious. If the three leading racial 
types (t.e. white, yellow, and black) had remained rigorously separated, 
and had not intermingled, the supremacy would doubtless have remained in 
possession of the purest of the subdivisions of the white race, and the yellow 
and black races would have been condemned to crawl eternally at the feet 
of the former. This is, however, a more or less ideal condition of things, 
since history has never witnessed it. . . . Such conditions would, neverthe- 
less, not be wholly advantageous. We must, on the contrary, recognise 
that racial intermingling has been productive of some advantages, although 
the latter by no means do away with the drawbacks of the system. ... 
Thus the artistic genius, which none of the three leading races possess 
individually, is a result of the crossing of the white and black races. In 
the case of the Malay variety, the union of less intelligent parents has 
produced progeny of greater intelligence. The crossing of the white and 
yellow races has given rise to an intermediate type, much superior to the 
purely Finnish or the purely Mongol ones. 

I do not deny these favourable results. The art and literature begotten 
of racial intermingling, as also the improvement of inferior races due to 
the same cause, are results to be applauded. . . . As I am busy enumerating 
all those results which tell in favour of intermingling, I will add that we 
owe to the latter a great deal of that moral and intellectual refinement which 
characterises our contemporaries. But all these benefits are of a transitory 
nature. If I willingly admit that the mulatto, of whom one can makes 
lawyer, a doctor, or a merchant, is better than his negro grandfather, I 
must also admit that the Brahmans of primitive India, the heroes of the 
Iliad, the warriors of Scandinavia, all these glorious phantoms of glorious 
races now extinct, combined to present us with a more brilliant and a more 
noble picture of humanity. Especially were they the agents of a greater 
and more active civilisation, for they were infinitely more intelligent and 
more reliable than the bastardised population of to-day ; and yet even they 
were no longer ethnically pure.’ 


Gobineau took as his starting-point the fact, postulated by him 
a priori, that the racial factor dominates all the others in social 
evolution ; religion, the environment, economic conditions, are 
all subordinated by Gobineau to the race. The race creates the 
religion adapted to its needs, it likewise modifies the environment 
according to its wants, and the economic conditions do but reflect 
its innate moral characteristics—such as its energy, its tenacity, 
its sense of justice. Those who attribute the greatness of a nation 
to its geographical position are, says Gobineau, much mistaken. 
Greece and Portugal, Genoa and Venice, enjoy a geographical and 
maritime situation similar to that of Great Britain. Why is it 
that Greece and Portugal, Genoa and Venice have lost their former 
greatness, while Great Britain has maintained her supremacy? 
The explanation must be sought in the fact that the dominating 


* Hesas sur UInégalité des Races humaines, livre I. ch. xvi. 
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race in the former countries and cities, that race which was their 
mainstay and the raison d’étre of their greatness, has disappeared. 
Thus was Gobineau led to reject all those explanations of national 
degeneracy which tend to substitute secondary causes for the 
primary one. The second chapter of the Essai is entitled: 
‘Fanaticism, luxury, immorality, and irreligion do not necessarily 
bring about the fall of nations.’ True to his theory concerning 
the predominance of the race in social evolution, Gobineau was 
bound to seek the real cause of the fall of nations in the degeneracy 
of the upper classes in such nations—degeneracy caused by inter- 
mingling with inferior classes. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena in history, which could 
not fail to strike Gobineau, as it must strike even a superficial 
observer, is that of the rise and fall of nations. The history of 
the world is as a vast stage, on which the curtain rises periodically, 
showing us the brilliant and wondrous spectacle of India and 
Persia, of Greece and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, of Mexico 
and Peru, of the empires of the Turks and of the Mongols, of other 
empires which have shed the light of their glory on the world; 
and all these have fallen and disappeared, leaving in many cases 
scarcely any material trace of their former greatness. Gobineau, 
in his Essat, has dwelt upon the tragic fate of many of these great 
civilisations—of India, of Egypt, of Assyria, of Greece, of China, 
of Rome. What lesson, according to him, does the history of 
these civilisations teach us? First and foremost the fact strikes 
us that all the civilisations considered by Gobineau were founded 
by the Aryan race. This (maintains Gobineau) is no theory, but 
an historical fact. The yellow and black races have shown them- 
selves incapable of founding a durable civilisation. Chinese civi- 
lisation is itself due to the invasion of an Aryan colony from India, 
which subsequently intermingled with the Malay and other 
populations. There is no single instance of a great civilisation 
due to a race of Mongol or negro origin. As for hybrid races, 
they are likewise capable only of being civilised—not of civilising. 
And everywhere we find stagnation once the Aryan blood in a 
nation is exhausted. 

Seen in the light of Gobineau’s theories, history resolves itself, 
as M. Robert Dreyfus says, ‘into a fresque on which each race 
leaves the trace of its blood and of its colour.”* However far 
backward the eye of the historical investigator may penetrate, no 
trace of an entirely pure race can be found. Purity of race is 
thus solely an hypothesis, but it is an hypothesis on which the 
whole doctrine of Gobineau is founded. Intermingling is the 
fate of every race; but, necessary as it seems to be, inter- 
mingling is none the less in the highest degree p@mmicious. 

2 R. Dreyfus, La Vie et les Prophéties du Comte de Gobineau. 1905.: 
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Gobineau is pessimistic. The superior races are contaminated 
by crossing, and the result of this contamination is the advent 
of the democratic movement, with its doctrine of equality. In 
the measure that democracy advances, it destroys those select 
races, that élite, which formerly governed the world and rendered 
humanity valuable. 

Thus it is that the white race, ‘considered abstractively, 
has in reality already disappeared. It has passed through several 
successive periods : ‘the age of the gods,’ in which it was pure; 
“the age of the heroes,’ in which the crossings were ‘ moderate 
in force and number’; the ‘age of nobility,’ in which the 
faculties of the race, still great, were no longer renewed owing 
to the drying-up of the sources. At present, the white race 
presents the spectacle of ‘ terrible anarchical confusion ’ from the 
biological point of view; it is degenerating before our eyes into 
‘definite confusion’; the only creative faculty still retained by 
it seems to be that of creating ‘greater and more abundant 
ethnical disorder.” With the extermination of the white race 
will begin the ‘era of unity’ dreamed of by the democratic 
school, in which every man will possess the same mental faculties, 
be of the same height, and have the same features. 

The Aryans, who constituted the aristocracy of the white 
race, have disappeared; the white race itself, ‘the aristocrat 
among the races of the world in general,’ is rapidly dis- 
appearing. All the aristocracies are condemned to perish. But 
their death itself avenges them, ‘ for as fast as humanity degrades 
itself it perishes.’ What is sad is not the prospect of death, but 
the certainty of ‘reaching the goal of death in a degraded 
condition.’ 

II 

It is not Christianity, nor any particular philosophy, nor 
immorality, nor climatic and geographical conditions which 
determine the fortunes of a race and settle its place in history. 
Rather does every race contain within itself, in the mystery of 
its own constitution, the secret of its destiny. The democratic 
school affirms that ‘one man is as good as another.’ As against 
this conception, Gobineau defends the doctrine of inequality. It 
is evident that certain races are vastly superior, are truly ‘races 
of masters,’ possessing a genius for conquest, for colonisation, 
for artistic and intellectual production. Even the most fanatical 
egalitarian will not attempt to deny the superiority of the Greeks 
and the Romans over the- Hottentots and the Fijians. For 
Gobineau, the superior races or ‘ races of masters’ (as he terms 
them) constitute the raison d’étre of life, the justification of 
humanity. According to him the superiority of these races shows 
itself even in their physiological appearance, for no one can 
contest the greater physiological beauty of the white races. 
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Intermingling is a necessity of human evolution. In itself 
intermingling is not necessarily to be deplored ; it is sometimes 
necessary in order to preserve a certain degree of superiority in 
atace. Does not consanguinity often—though by no means 
invariably—lead to degeneracy? We have seen that Gobineau 
admits, among the phases of evolution of the white races, the 
‘age of heroes’ in which the crossings were ‘ moderate in force 
and number.’ But unfortunately the process of intermingling 
very rarely ends here. It spreads ever further and becomes 
perverted into an irresistible force of destruction; it leads to 
deplorable biological confusion and not less deplorable moral 
anarchy, in the midst of which the race degenerates and finally 
disappears. Such is the fate of every seelaeeniy and such will 
be the fate of the white race asa whole. 

Thus do the ‘great races’ appear like unto fugitive shadows 
that we cannot grasp, that escape our investigation. The races 
of masters are unstable, they resemble a meteor which dazzles 
us for a while, and then disappears again in the darkness of the 
night. The process of social evolution is also a process of social 
regression and dissolution. The democratic movement, sworn 
enemy of all aristocracies, of all that which is superior, which is 
exceptional—the democratic movement is the logical, the inevit- 
able outcome of the process of progressive ‘ hybridisation’ which 
humanity has been undergoing during long ages. The demo- 
cratic movement heralds the dawn of the last phase of human 


This doctrine of Gobineau’s concerning the inequality of 
human races, concerning the growing decadence of humanity as 
the result of ‘ hybridisation’ and crossings carried to excess, 
reminds us of one who, coming after Gobineau, has been destined 
to rise to the heights of fame—namely, of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
If any influence has been exercised by one of these thinkers on 
the other, it must have been exercised by Gobineau on Nietzsche. 
The evolution of Nietzsche’s thought which followed his separa- 
tion from Richard Wagner, evolution of which we find the 
expression in Morgenréthe, in Die fréhliche Wissenschaft, in 
Also sprach Zarathustra, took place during the period 1878-1886. 
The second edition of the Essai sur l’Inégalité was published 
in 1874. 

We lack exact information regarding the precise nature of the 
influence exerted by Gobineau on Nietzsche. On the one hand, 
there is no mention of Gobineau in any of Nietzsche’s works, 
nor are Gobineau’s writings to be found in Nietzsche’s library, 
which has been preserved at the Nietzsche-Archiv in Weimar. 
However, we know that other books possessed by Nietzsche are 
also absent from the library at the Nietzsche-Archiv, so that this 
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absence of Gobineau’s writings is in itself no proof of the fact 
that Nietzsche was unacquainted with them. On the other hand, 
Dr. Kretzer, the author of an important study on Gobineay} 
has consulted Frau Forster-Nietzsche, the sister of the philo 
sopher, on the subject. Frau Férster-Nietzsche has no hesitation 
in giving an affirmative reply to the question as to. whether 
Nietzsche had read Gobineau. She recollected having read alond 
to her brother during one of the winters of his professorship at 
Bale, either in 1876-77 or in 1877-78, Gobineau’s Essai sur 
VInégalité. She also recollected that, after the death of 
Gobineau, as she was one day deploring the nomadic life of her 
brother and his enforced frequentation of persons inferior to him, 
Nietzsche replied: ‘But whom should I frequent then?’ His 
sister mentioned Gobineau. ‘Alas!’ said Nietzsche, with 
evident regret, ‘ he is no more, and there are few men like him,’ 

From this exclamation of his it would seem as if Nietzsche 
had not only known Gobineau through his works, but had also 
known him personally. After applying to Frau Forster 
Nietzsche, Dr. Kretzer addressed himself to Professor Overbeck, 
of the University of Bale, an old and intimate friend of 
Nietzsche’s. Professor Overbeck likewise recollected that 
Nietzsche, during his professorship at Bale, frequently mentioned 
Gobineau, whom he held in high esteem. But Professor Over 
beck could not say whether Nietzsche’s impressions were drawn 
from a perusal of Gobineau’s writings, or whether they resulted 
from personal relations with the Count, or whether they wer 
based on Wagner’s recollections of Gobineau, which the 
Bayreuth Master might have communicated to Nietzsche. 
Kretzer rightly holds that this last hypothesis is disposed of by 
the fact that Wagner did not know either Gobineau or his 
theories until after 1880, the date of his final breach with 
Nietzsche. 

Frau Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche seems to be under the 
impression that she said too much to Dr. Kretzer. Jealous and 
uncompromising guardian of her illustrious brother’s philoso 
phical reputation, she evidently fears that, if the influence of 
Gobineau on Nietzsche be admitted, the originality of the latter 
may come to be questioned; any such fears appear to us to be 
quite groundless. A thinker can as little prevent himself being 
influenced by thoughts current in his environment, as he cat 
avoid being influenced by the climate he lives in or by the food 
he eats. However this may be, Frau Férster-Nietzsche, in the 
final volume of her Leben Friedrich Nietzsches, comments mote 
reservedly on the subject of her brother’s intellectual relations 
with Gobineau. Nietzsche spent the autumn of 1888 at Turin— 
the last autumn of his life as thinker—and, according to his 

® Graf Gobineau: sein Leben, sein Werk. 1902. 
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aster, although it has never been possible to ascertain whom he 
frequented there, it must have been someone who knew Gobineau 
personally. This person seems, nevertheless, to have given 
Nietzsche some inaccurate details concerning Gobineau, to have 
tld him, for instance, that Gobineau entertained a particular 
ifection for Turin—a fact with which no one else has ever been 
wquainted. It is true that Gobineau died at Turin in 1882, but 
be was there a very short time; in fact, he was merely breaking 
the journey from France to Rome. Coming to the subject of 
Nietzsche’s intellectual relations with Gobineau, Frau Férster- 
Nietzsche affirms that ‘they were of a very casual description ’ 
(die geistige Beziehung . . . ist sehr fliichtiger Natur gewesen).* 
Nietzsche would appear to have first heard of Gobineau in the 
gitumn of 1877 through his friend Malwida von Meysenbug ; 
md his sister remarks, in brackets, that she commenced about 
that time to read a work of Gobineau’s (probably the Essai) to 
Nietzsche, who did not manifest much interest in the matter. 
Nietzsche, still according to this account, commenced to take a 
lively interest in Gobineau only when he heard that the latter 
‘had spoken strongly in condemnation of Parsifal, and indeed 
of Richard Wagner himself.’ That Nietzsche, carefully informed 
of the slightest movement among the inner Wagnerian circle at 
Bayreuth, should have been interested by this story concerning 
Gobineau is very probable. What is less probable is the accuracy 
ifthe story itself. It does not seem that Gobineau ever contem- 
plated a breach with Wagner, or that he ever adversely criticised 
Parsifal, although Frau Férster-Nietzsche may be right when 
she affirms that Gobineau was far more suited to be the intel- 
lectual companion of Nietzsche than of Wagner. 

Whatever may have been the precise nature and degree of 
the influence exerted by Gobineau on Nietzsche, certain it is 
that the similitude between the theories of the two is very 
remarkable. In no book does the resemblance appear more 
striking than in Gobineau’s last work, l’Histoire d’Ottar Jarl. 
Ottar Jarl is the great Norwegian pirate who, in the eighth 
Christian century, sailed the Northern seas, and finally settled 
in Normandy. And it is from Ottar Jarl, the Norwegian pirate, 
who was himself an emanation of Odin, the Scandinavian deity, 
that Gobineau claimed to be descended. With the object of 
proving this genealogy was Il’ Histoire d’Ottar Jarl written. 

L’ Histoire d’ Ottar Jarl is of more or less dubious value, if we 
regard it as a work of history. The documents which Gobineau 
cites in profusion are of doubtful authenticity; his handling of 
them proves a too evident parti pris, a too apparent wish to bring 
the facts into line with a pet theory rather than to put the theory 


* BE. Férster-Nietzsche, Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsches, 11. Zweite Abteilung, 
p. 886. 
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into harmony with the facts. But the value of Ottar Jarl lieg 
not here. Otiar Jarl must be considered, not as a coldly objec. 
tive historical work, but as an essentially subjective production, 
as affording us an insight into the character, temperament, and 
tastes of the writer—of the vigorous-minded, fearless, honourable 
aristocrat that the Comte de Gobineau was. The character and 
temperament of Gobineau are contained in their entirety in the 
following passage, dealing with the question of ‘ Honour’ : 


During the fourteenth century the escutcheon was baised by the imagina 
tion to a height of which former times had no idea. The coat of arms 
became, for every gentleman, an idol, the most sacred symbol of his race; 
and the most imperative duty was that of sacrificing one’s own life and that 
of others for its sake. 

This idol required no prayers; it imposed as a duty a certain manner 
of living, a certain line of conduct, certain actions; on the other hand, it 
rigorously proscribed actions which in themselves were not reprehensible, 
but which were rightly or wrongly considered as unworthy of a gentleman, 

The virtues extolled by this singular faith were by no means invariably 
in harmony with Christian principles. This faith commanded as an 
especial duty the pursuit of that line of conduct most favourable to the 
reputation of the believer. It was a faith which aimed at giving its 
adherents a character and a reputation likely to spread respect and fear 
broadcast around them. It was not forbidden for a gentleman to have 
violent passions, but it was forbidden him to have base ones. One could 
without reproach or compunction be hard, ambitious like Caesar, undis 
ciplined like a centaur, if at the same time one showed oneself to ke 
audacious to the extent of folly, fastidious, and of good manners. 

It was, at the bottom, a doctrine which continued the traditions of that 
northern paganism that had inspired Ragnar Lodbrog and his companions. 
It was a faith which revealed the necessity of appearing great in one’s own 
eyes, of resembling as nearly as possible that which is divine. The Slavonic 
and Gallo-Romanic peoples have never been able to comprehend it; they 
saw in the escutcheon only its decorative aspect, without understanding 
that which the noble races alone aspired to symbolise in it: namely, the 
essential article of their creed, which is Honour. 


In reading these lines of Gobineau—and the translation can 
give but a slight idea of the attractiveness of the original—it 
seems as if we are reading Nietzsche; this passage in Ottar Jarl 
contains en raccourci the essence of Jenseits von Gut und Bése, 
of Zur Genealogie der Moral, of Der Wille zur Macht. What, 
in the eyes of Nietzsche, constitutes the aristocratic type of 
humanity ?—‘ Culture and refinement; the greatness of the soul 
which is great by reason of its abundant wealth, which does not 
give in order to receive, which does not seek to raise itself by 
reason of its goodness ; extravagance as the type of true virtue, 
great wealth of personality as the condition of such virtue.’ * 

The analogy between Gobineau and Nietzsche may be pur- 
sued far. Aristocratism constitutes the basis of the nature of 
both ; just as Gobineau sought to show that he was the descendant 

5 Nietzsche, Werke, xv. 4565. 
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of Ottar Jarl, who was in turn the emanation of Odin, so did 
Nietzsche endeavour to make us believe that he descended from 
a long line of Polish Counts of the name of Nietzky. This 
aristocratism pervades the works of both, constitutes the founda- 
tion of the theories of both. It was as an aristocrat that Gobineau 
sought to justify the position of the aristocracy in the world, in 
his Essai sur I’ Inégalité ; and it was his aristocratic temperament 
that caused Nietzsche to endeavour to separate completely the 
‘morals of the Masters’ from the ‘morals of the slaves.’ The 
aristocrat Nietzsche did not loathe the French Revolution, and 
the democratic movement which has resulted from it, more 
intensely than did the aristocrat Gobineau. The efforts of both 
were concentrated on the justification of the aristocracy. The 
scientific apparatus brought into play by Gobineau, the magnifi- 
cent historical survey of the Essai, the resources of anthropolo- 
gical, psychological, philosophical erudition from which the great 
Frenchman was able to draw so freely : all this is replaced, with 
Nietzsche, by the lyrical effusions of Zarathustra, by the infuri- 
ated and violent invective, beautiful by its very violence, which 
we find in Jenseits, in Der Antichrist, in Gétzendimmerung. 
Nietzsche put Gobineau’s theories into poetry. And Nietzsche 
was able to complete Gobineau, by making the ideas dear to 
the latter known throughout the world. The austere and erudite 
Essai sur l’ Inégalité des Races humaines has remained the exclu- 
sive property of a limited number. Few people, perhaps, have 
read Nietzsche, and fewer have understood him. But great 
has been the echo of Zarathustra in Europe. The aphorism, con- 
venient in form, has been conveyed from mouth to mouth, and 
people who have never dreamed of reading Nietzsche in the 
original have caught hold of certain famous aphorisms, and 
think they know Nietzsche. 

Gobineau is superior to Nietzsche, as M. Morland has pointed 
out in his introduction to a collection of extracts from Gobineau’s 
writings,® in that the former had the advantage of a Catholic 
education. Nietzsche, the son of a Protestant pastor, liberated 
himself from an unphilosophical faith only to become the prisoner 
of a fanatical anti-Christian dogmatism. Gobineau, on the other 
hand, rendered more perspicacious by his knowledge of the 
Catholic faith and of the part played by the Church in history, 
was able to reject Christianity without rejecting his traditional 
Catholicism. The doctrines of the Gospel, and the whole atmo- 
sphere of early Christianity, cannot fail to have been distasteful 
to so pronounced an aristocrat as Gobineau. But the Catholic 
Church, the direct descendant of Roman Paganism, and asso- 
ciated by her history with all the great episodes of French history, 
with the Crusades, with the triumphs alike of Geneviéve and of 

* Pages choisies du Comte de Gobineau, 1905. 
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the Vierge Lorraine, with the glories of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Napoleon—the Catholic Church is but part of the patrimony 
of every Frenchman who aspires to continue, in the present age, 
the traditions of chivalry, honour, patriotism, and heroism 
associated with ‘his country’s name. 

We have mentioned the fact that Gobineau entertained rela- 
tions of personal friendship with Richard Wagner. As a matter 
of fact, it was not until late in life that Gobineau made the 
acquaintance of the Bayreuth Master. In 1876 the former was 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Stockholm. In September of that 
year he accompanied his friend Don Pedro, the ex-Emperor of 
Brazil, on a long journey through Russia, Greece, and Italy, 
and returned by way of Rome to Stockholm in the spring of 
1877. Wagner happened to be at Rome at the time, resting 
himself after the fatigue of the inauguration of the Bayreuth 
theatre. It is probable that Gobineau was introduced to the 
great composer by the Emperor of Brazil, who was one of 
Wagner’s most enthusiastic admirers. In any case it would 
appear to have been merely a visit of courtesy. Gobineau offered 
to transmit certain messages from Wagner to a mutual friend, 
who lived in Berlin. It was not until three years later, in 1880, 
that Gobineau, having settled in Italy after his retirement from 
the diplomatic service, met Wagner again in Venice. This time 
they commenced to know each other better. Gobineau was 
already acquainted with Wagner’s life-work, and admired the 
genius of the Bayreuth Master immensely. But Wagner’s first 
knowledge of Gobineau as thinker and philosopher was obtained 
in @ conversation which they had concerning Don Quizote. 
‘Cervantes was guilty of a bad action in writing that book,’ 
declared Gobineau. Wagner was amazed ; how was it possible to 
form such a judgment concerning a book like Don Quixote? But 
Gobineau held fast to his opinion. Don Quixote is a man of 
noble race, a man of honour, a ‘ king’s son,’ as Gobineau ex- 
pressed it. Therefore it was a mean thing to do, it was a thing 
that could have been prompted only by the envy and malice of 
a democrat and a slave, to place a man of such noble race in 
so ridiculous a position. 

Wagner was astonished, and he was captivated by the wealth 
of argument, by the novelty of the ideas, and by the brilliant 
conversational powers of the Count. He set to and read 
Gobineau’s works—l’ Essai sur l’Inégalité, l Histoire des Perses, 
Trois Ans en Asie, la Renaissance, Religions et Philosophies 
de l’Asie centrale, l’Histoire d’Ottar Jarl. The result of his 
perusal of these books was to fill Wagner with enthusiasm. 
The fundamental idea of Gobineau—that of the inequality of 
the races—had already struck Wagner, whose heroes and 
saints correspond very closely to the ‘king’s sons,’ as Gobineau 
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calls the patricians of noble lineage whom he places in the 
front rank of humanity. Thanks to his extraordinary erudition 
and to the vastness of his historical perspective Gobineau 
had covered the whole field of those subjects that were of 
especial interest to Wagner. But what probably impressed 
the latter most was the attempt to establish the hierarchy of 
the races on an anthropological and biological basis. Wagner 
invited Gobineau to Bayreuth, and the invitation was accepted. 
Gobineau was twice the guest of the Villa Wahnfried, in the 
spring of 1881 and of 1882—that is to say, in the last two 
years of his life. The great German made no secret of his 
immense admiration for the great Frenchman, and this admira- 
tion was reflected by the whole Wagnerian circle at Bayreuth. 
When Gobineau died, in 1882, the Bayreuther Blatter, to which 
the author of the Essai sur l’Inégalité had on one occasion con- 
tributed, published an obituary article concerning him far more 
important than any which appeared in France. Professor 
Schemann, the founder and first president of the Gobineau 
Vereinigung, has written on the subject of Wagner’s admiration 
for Gobineau : 

Richard Wagner was the first to speak to me about Gobineau, and he did 
so in a tone of the greatest enthusiasm. Wagner did not foresee then what 
that great deceased man was destined to become for me one day. But when 
I think now of those sacred hours, I am unable to interpret them otherwise 
than as follows: it seems to me that Wagner it was who led me towards 
that solitary figure, isolated with his banner of truth far away from 
humanity, and said to me: ‘Save him!’’ 

The fact that so great an influence was exercised by Gobineau 
on two such minds as Richard Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche 
should alone suffice to prevent his name from falling into 
oblivion, for it has been given to few to influence Nietzsche, 
and to fewer still to influence Wagner. But over and above 
this consideration, there is another, drawn from Gobineau’s 
writings themselves. Such a work as the Essai sur l’ Inégalité 
deserves to form part of the intellectual patrimony of humanity 
for all times. In writing it, Gobineau raised a monument to 
his genius which is imperishable. And the best judgment on 
Gobineau, the one which most perfectly sums up the man and 
his work, was pronounced by a young diplomatist with more 
money than intellect: ‘The conversation of M. de Gobineau,’ 
said this gentleman, ‘is really fatiguing ; it compels one to think 
too much.’ 

In an age of superficiality, this is perhaps the highest tribute 
that could be paid to the Comte de Gobineau. 

GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 

* Dedication to Den Manen Richard Wagners, in the German translation of 
the fourth volume of the Hssai sur l’Inégalité. Prof. Schemann it was who 
saved Gobineau from the neglect of the latter’s own countrymen. 
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THE LESSON OF AMERICA AND JAPAN 
TO LANCASHIRE 


ANYONE with an accurate knowledge of the fundamentally 
different conditions which determine the nature and extent of 
the cotton industries of the United Kingdom, Japan, and the 
United States would not seek to apply the experience of one 
directly to the practical working of the others. It is the 
neglect of this platitude which gave to Mr. Ellis Barker’s indict- 
ment of Lancashire’ in this Review last year its unconvincing 
inconclusiveness. 

His contentions may be summed up in this wise : The cotton 
industry of the United States is greater than that of Lancashire. 
The growth of the American industry has been much more rapid 
than that of the British. The wages paid to American operatives 
are higher than the wages paid to British operatives, and the 
proportion of male workers is greater. The industry in the 
United States is more efficient than in Lancashire, so that, 
though American costs of production are higher, the mill prices 
of the produce are no greater, and sometimes less. The great 
progress of the Japanese industry, especially in the markets of 
China and India, is threatening the British trade with extinction 
in these regions. Finally, Protection would secure to Lancashire 
an enormous home market, and Imperial Preference would 
secure to her an enormous Imperial market. 

Were these predications of the American and Japanese cofton 
industries capable of thorough substantiation, what would they, 
in sum, prove in regard to the expediency or inexpediency of 
reversing our fiscal system? Precisely nothing. Every argument 
which Mr. Barker brings forward in his comparisons of American 
and Japanese with British trade in order to disparage the pros- 
perity of Lancashire is equally applicable, mutatis mutandis, to 
@ comparison of German or French with British trade to the 
disparagement of Germany or France. Again, if it be the case 
that the American industry has a higher efficiency, if, as Mr. 
Barker asserts, Lancashire could pay 40 per cent. more for build- 
ings and machinery without raising the price of cotton goods 
‘provided the British cotton industry was run on American 


‘2 *Will a Tariff Harm Lancashire? A Lesson from America,’ by J. Ellis 
Barker, Nineteenth Century and After, August 1912. 
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lines,’ why should we not adopt the American standard of 
efficiency and leave American Protection on one side? In that 
event the cheapness induced by the greater efficiency would not 
be countervailed by the dearness induced by Protection, and 
we should be in all the better condition to see that Japan does 
not drive us out of China and India. Tariff Reform is not necés- 
sary to the adoption of new industrial methods; the retention 
of the present methods is in no wise necessitated by the reten- 
tion of Free Trade. 

The importance of a cotton industry cannot be judged by 
means of one criterion alone. The significance of the number 
of spindles must be qualified by the average output per spindle 
in regard to both weight and value ; that of the amount of cotton 
consumed by the average amount consumed per unit of value 
produced ; that of the -value of the total output by variations in 
price levels. All three criteria must be used together. In regard 
to the number of spindles, the United States have not gained 
on Lancashire, or are not gaining on her at the present day. 
Mr. Ellison’s figures are as follows : 


Number of Spindles (in thousands). 


, teat ia, gia Oc OF United 
Year | States 


| 5,236 

1870 7,132 

eS ere marae 

MR 8 igat, aot. oe Be 

ee } + 4 +) 
| 


28,018 


The predominance of Lancashire as regards the number of 
spindles has actually grown since 1860. From 1905 onwards 
we have figures which represent spindles actually working : 


Number of Spinning Spindles, 
United Kingdom United States 
(Federation) (American Census) 
1905 i ee 23,687,000 
1911 eae UU 29,523,000 


Between 1905 and 1911 the number of spinning spindles in 
America increased by 5,836,000, and in Great Britain by 
8,522,000. 

But, says Mr. Barker, Lancashire employs mainly mule 
spindles, and the United States mainly ring spindles, the latter 
having a production greater by 50 per cent. than the former, and 
he ascribes the British refusal to employ more than a small 
proportion of ring spindles to mere conservatism. A difference 
of 50 per cent. in production seems too large: probably 33 per 
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cent. would be the maximum. Moreover, the ring spindle, work- 
ing at a. higher speed than the mule, is not so accurate, the 
quality of the yarn, count for count, being inferior. Both in 
Lancashire and abroad it is used for the spinning of the coarser 
counts of yarn, which consume more raw cotton and are of less 
value. The average of all counts spun in Lancashire is un- 
doubtedly higher, probably much higher, than that in the United 
States. The quantity of yarns above No. 40 spun in the United 
States has risen rapidly since 1899, but in that year it constituted 
only 5 per cent. of the total, and in 1909 less than 8 per cent., 
these fine yarns being probably all spun on mule spindles, which 
now form 17 per cent. of the total number of spindles in America. 
For years numerous attempts have been made by Lancashire 
inventors to spin on the bare spindle, or to bring out a ‘ mule. 
ring’ frame in such a way as to combine the greater productive- 
ness of the ring with the advantages of the mule, which are 
recognised as pre-eminently suitable to Lancashire’s require- 
ments. The attempts do not substantiate the charge of back- 
wardness induced by mere conservatism. The kinds of spindle 
actually at work in different countries confirm the established 
view that the proportion of mule and ring spindles employed 
depends upon the nature of the yarn to be spun. 


Spindles in Work as per Returns: August 31st, 1912. 
(In thousands.) 


Spinning | Spinning 
Rings | Hyptins | "Other® | Total 
iat oe 8,885 | 13,257 | 35,477 | 48,734 
United States cucu nie 25,313 660 | 29,653 | 30,313 


Switzerland . . . . 052 233 850 435 | 1,285 
Japan 1,987 279 | 1,748 | 2,027 





Roughly, the proportion of mules to rings varies as the pro- 
portion of spindles spinning the fine and valuable Egyptian cotton 
to spindles spinning other cotton; with this proviso that in the 
United Kingdom a large proportion of cotton other than Egyptian 
is manufactured into fine counts. Lancashire is responsible for 
nearly half the world’s consumption of Egyptian cotton. In 
Switzerland only 233,000 out of a total of 1,285,000 spindles are 
rings. Why? Because the staple industry of Switzerland is 
embroidery, for which fine yarns and tissues are requisite. 
Embroidery accounts for 85 per cent. of the total Swiss export 
of cotton manufactures. In Japan only 40,000 out of a total of 
2,027,000 spindles are mule spindles. Why? Because, as shown 
by the secretary of the Japan Spinners’ Association, in 1908 
Japan exported 47.6 million catties of yarn up to 20’s counts 
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and only 2.7 million catties of yarn over 20’s. Producing almost 
entirely low counts, Japan employs almost entirely ring spindles. 
In the same year Japan consumed 332 million Ib. of Indian 
cotton, 138 millions of American, 107 millions of Chinese, and 
only thirteen millions of Egyptian. All but a small proportion 
of the cotton she consumed was adequate only for the spinning 
of coarse yarn. 

The amount of cotton consumed cannot be considered apart 
from the amount consumed per working spindle. In the follow- 
ing table I have placed these side by side : 


Consumption of Cotton in Bales for Year ending August 31st, 1912. 


Total Per 1000 Spindles 
Great Britain . .- . «. « 3,765,462 , 77,27 
Gemtany.. 6) “i... .. .- 27 167,61 
Ramie, .. 4%..%%.........- ..- Sa 269,92 
) area ‘coger : 987,843 138,22 
MG 6 ie oe ee 363,84 
pe ee On a eee 180,10 
epee SR Eo LR De 224,33 
Spain 323,750 170,39 
Japan inld ceatectuss eee 662,04 
Switzerland . . .. . 90,831 70,67 
BU oes ice ar inte os SO 168,91 
es ie 78,727 208,22 
eS ke a 67,940 165,71 
eee. wei vat sda 84,817 186,92 
Denmark. . a ee ‘ 24,125 300,48 
ES ear a eee eee 10,785 146,60 
United States . . . . . 5,368,000 177,09 


The American total consumption of cotton is greater than 
that of Great Britain; but whereas the American consumption 
equals 177 bales per thousand working spindles, the corresponding 
British consumption is only seventy-seven bales. If the American 
consumption per thousand spindles were the same as in Great 
Britain, the total consumption in the United States would be 
only 2,334,000 bales, as compared with 3,765,000 bales in Lanca- 
shire—a proportion, be it remarked, exactly equal to the propor- 
tion of the numbers of spindles in the two countries on which 
the returns of consumption are based. The consumption per 
thousand spindles in Lancashire is from one-half to one-third 
that of other European countries, Switzerland excepted. In the 
case of Japan the consumption per unit is between eight and nine 
times larger than in Lancashire, but in Japan the hours worked 
are twice as long. Great Britain, with 39 per cent. of the total 
world’s spindles, consumes only 19 per cent. of the total raw 
cotton consumed by the world; whereas the rest of the world, 
with only 61 per cent. of the spindles, consumes no less thap 
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81 per cent. of the raw cotton. In proportion to value of output, 
the British cotton industry spends less on the raw material, 
The net value of the production of Lancashire is greater in 
proportion to the total value than in the case of any other country, 
Switzerland excepted. When cotton rises in price, she feels the 
pinch less. Having less to spend on the material, she has more 
to spend on wages. That this is no mere theory is shown by 
the inquiry into earnings conducted by the Board of Trade in 
1906. In that year the average wages of spinners in Lancashire 
were as follows : 
Average Wages of Spinners for Full Time. 


Average Highest 
a d a ¢4 


Below 40’s counts . . . . .38 6 44 2 
40’stoS80’scounts . . . . .4210 48 0 
Above 80’scounts . . . . .46 0 49 4 


In the higher counts, spun on mule spindles, more labour is 
required and weekly wages are higher. 

The value of the total production of the Lancashire cotton 
industry may roughly be adduced from the value of the export 
trade by adopting the usual assumption that the latter represents 
80 per cent. of the total. In all probability this percentage was 
lower in the earlier years, so that the real expansion has been 
greater than that shown in the table constructed by this method. 


Value of the Lancashire Industry. © 
(In million £.) 

Total Less Cotton 

Production Consumed 
1860-64 ail. og sbaaligitc gregh coe get nga ae 25.1 
1865-69 Sites try. eiettferd yes alee 37.7 
1870-74 anit ahr since Gaels. ae 46.3 
1875-79 POR gee 50.9 
1880-84 Satay. tet, he keen ee 53.8 
1885-89 eg ge gee hee §2.5 
1890-94 rg GS ye, OSCR 51.9 
1895-99 goiig | siltean epee 54.2 
1900-04 bl Gil: Secidiae borsceats 2d 54.8 
1905-09 95. wWiicwers -bedee riety by es dee tS 
1910 ree eee ee 70.5 
1911 <. 5nye <a ne 90.0 


The net value of the industry—that is, the value of the total 
production less the value of the raw cotton consumed—has ex- 
panded from at most 25,100,0001. to 90,000,000/.—an expansion 
rather less than fourfold, and that without the stimulus, such as 
the United States has had, of a large and rapidly growing home 
market. The progress of the Lancashire cotton industry has 
depended and depends in a unique degree on the ability and 
enterprise of manufacturers and merchants, who have extended 
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and opened up distant foreign markets. With enterprise of this 
calibre there has been nothing comparable in the United States. 
For analogous circumstances we have to go to France. The 
French cotton industry is as old-established as that of Lanca- 
shire; the extent of the home population is roughly the same 
as in the United Kingdom ; but whereas Lancashire has created 
an export trade of 120,000,000/. a year with every country in 
the world, France has created one of less than 14,000,000I., 
and that for the most part with three French dependencies where 
her trade is highly protected—Madagascar, Indo-China, and 
Algeria. 

That the value of the total production in 1911 was 
150,000,000/. may perhaps be considered an over-estimate. It is 
certain, however, that Mr. Barker’s estimate of 100,000,000I. 
to 110,000,000/. is too small. The most authoritative estimate 
for the year 1907 is 140,000,000/. On the basis that the export 
trade constitutes 80 per cent. of the total, the production of 1907 
would work out at 137,500,000. The Census of Production gives 
a gross value of 177,000,000l. This, however, includes twice over 
the value of yarn not exported and not sold to other home indus- 

ries, and excludes the work done by bleaching, dyeing, mercer- 
ising, printing, and finishing firms. If due allowance be made 
for these factors, the figure of 140,000,000/. cannot be far wrong, 
and the production of 1911 must be at least 10,000,000/. higher 
than that of 1907. The United States Census of Production 
gives a total gross value for 1909 of 125,000,000/. But this com- 
parison, taken as it stands, neglects two factors. It takes 
account neither of differences in population nor of differences in 
the purchasing power of the two populations. No less than 
94 per cent. of the American production is for the market of 
the United States ; no less than 80 per cent. of the British pro- 
duction is for foreign markets. The Americans have a huge home 
market, highly protected ; even if Lancashire had a home market 
equally highly protected, that market could never be huge. Were 
the populations of the two countries equal, the production of the 
United States would be but 61,000,000/., in comparison with the 
British production of 140,000,0001. Were the purchasing power 
of the two populations equal, the total production of the United 
States would be approximately but half 61,000,000/. But the 
higher purchasing power of the American people, it is replied, is 
an argument in favour of Protection. Let us consider this 
statement. The higher limit of wages, beyond which they 
cannot rise, is determined by productivity. Productivity is deter- 
mined, among other things, by the extent and availability of 
natural resources. Now it is notorious that the United Kingdom 
is relatively poor in natural resources. What of the United 
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States? The value of the annual production of the farms of the 
United States is equivalent. to an income of ninety-one dollars 
per head of the population. The area of the farm lands amounts 
to 879,000,000 acres, of which 400,000,000 acres, or 45.6 per 
cent., are still unimproved. The national forests extend to 
191,000,000 acres. In addition, land unappropriated and unre- 
served amounts to 695,000,000 acres, or 36.5 per cent. of the 
total land area. The estimated available supply of coal reaches 
the staggering figure of 3,135,708,000,000 short tons. The 
annual value of the mineral production is equivalent to an income 
of twenty-two dollars per head of population, or of mineral and 
farm lands together an annual income of 106I. each for the average 
family. The total developed water-power is 5,357,000 horse- 
power. The area producing petroleum is 8850 square miles, and 
that producing natural gas 10,055 square miles. Facts such as 
these show that the purchasing power of the American popula- 
tion is based more on natural resources than on acquired ability, 
whereas that of the British population is based almost entirely 
on acquired ability, and only to a negligible extent on natural 
resources. That a tariff could raise the purchasing power of the 
British people on to an equality with that of the American people 
at the same moment is the wildest of conceivable suggestions. 
Once we have reached a common denominator, it is made certain 
that the Lancashire industry is the most ‘ powerful ’ in the world. 

Since 1860 the population of the United States has increased 
three-fold ; the cotton production has increased between four- and 
five-fold. The population of the United Kingdom has increased by 
55 per cent., and her cotton production by approximately 150 per 
cent. The cotton production of the former has increased by just 
over 100 millions sterling, and of the latter just over ninety 
millions sterling. As the exports of the United States are very 
small, the expansion of the American industry has depended 
almost entirely on the rapid growth of her population, to which 
there was not, and could not have been, anything comparable in 
Great Britain. The wonderful thing therefore is, not that the 
American industry has expanded by 100 millions, but that the 
British industry has expanded by almost the same amount. Since 
1900 the value of the American cotton production has risen by 
59,000,000/. Since 1900 the British cotton production has risen 
by 63,000,000/. It seems probable, however, that the total values 
given for the United States convey a false impression. Thus the 
total amount of yarn produced increased by only 39 per cent. 
in quantity. The raw cotton consumed increased by 29 per cent. 
in quantity and 120 per cent. in value. The Commercial American 
of August 1912 shows that ‘the percentage of increase in the 
quantity of products was not nearly so large’ as the increase in 
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value. In Great Britain, on the other hand, the quantity of 
cotton consumed since 1900 has increased by 40 per cent., and 
the value by 73 per cent. There is, then, no reason to suppose 
that the American industry has expanded within the last decade 
so rapidly as that of Lancashire. 

Mr. Barker assumes that the number of workers employed in 
the British cotton industry has either remained stationary or 
decreased since 1901. A reference to the reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops does not justify this 
assumption. These reports give the numbers as follows, and 
alongside of them I put the corresponding numbers for the 
United States : 


‘ Number of Workers Employed in the Cotton Industry. 





Great Britain United States 
1901 . . . 522,623 1899 . . « 302,861 
1907 . . «. 576,820 1909 . . . 378,880 
+654,197 +76,019 





Since 1907 the numbers employed in this country have un- 
doubtedly increased. The Comtelboro’ Handbook gives the 
figure of 625,000 for 1911, but this is probably arrived at on a 
different basis from the above. In view of the very different 
rates of increase of the two populations, it is not surprising that 
the numbers employed in America grow at a faster rate than 
in this country; indeed, it would be a sign of decadence in @ 
comparatively new country if it were not so. On the other 
hand there is, as Mr. Beveridge has pointed out, no sign that 
British industry is failing to absorb our increasing population. 
It is true that in the decade 1891-1901 the number of British 
cotton operatives decreased. But in Germany between the 
censuses of 1875 and 1895 the number of cotton workers de- 
creased by 36,000, and, since the last census, the number has 
not increased to the extent it has done in Great Britain. In 
France between 1866 and 1896 the number decreased by 91,000, 
only 40,000 of whom are accounted for by the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. Indeed, as is shown by the tables 
given in the Second Fiscal Bluebook, the distribution of the 
employed population of Great Britain and Germany, relatively to 
the growth of their populations, in the thirteen principal groups 
of industry in the last quarter of the nineteenth century is 
curiously alike. But in neither case can this fact be construed 
as meaning a failure of industry to absorb the increase of 
population. 

Mr. Barker presents what he calls a ‘remarkable’ table of 
wages paid to American cotton operatives between 1860 and 
1910. I think, however, that he has done less than justice in 
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not quoting a similar and, in my opinion, more remarkable table 
of British cotton wages given by Mr. Wood : 


UniTED Kinepom UnitTep States 
Wages per Worker per Week Wages per Worker per Year 
Pence Dollars 


1860. . 138 1860. . . 196 
1906. . 235 1910. . . 350 
+70 per cent. +80 per cent. 


Since 1906 British wages have increased. A much larger 
proportion of female labour is employed in Lancashire, and 
brings down the average level of the wage paid. Likewise 
account should be taken of the purchasing power of the wage, 
which has undoubtedly increased in this country and fallen in 
the United States. Real wages therefore must have increased 
even more in Lancashire than in America. How great an effect 
purchasing power has in determining the real wage is well shown 
by the statistics quoted in the Minority Report of the United 
States Senate Commission on Wages and the Prices of Commo- 
dities. There we find the wages of a cotton family in New 
Bedford and in Burnley given as follows : 


New Bedford Burnley 
Dollars Dollars 


st" Weekly wagesofman . . . . 9.72 6.86 
» » girlof20 . . . 17.78 5.64 

tr » boyofl7 . . . 6.55 3.92 

ey 2) ee. 1.47 


Total wages . . . 25.08 17.89 
Cost of living (actual) . . 21.15 12.44 


Balance or margin . . . 3.93 5.45 


On general grounds one would expect real as well as money 
wages to be much higher in America than in Great Britain. 
The enormous natural resources of the United States facilitate 
the wresting of a large reward from Nature. The large area of 
undeveloped land, and the sparse population in relation to natural 
resources, cannot but make high the level of wages, firstly in the 
primary industries and ultimately over the whole range of in- 
dustry. This, I repeat, would be the natural expectation. What, 
on the other hand, is the fact? The average wage paid in the 
cotton industry of the United States is 701. per year. Even if 
we put the average wage in Lancashire so low as 11. per week 
we find that the American money wage is only some 34 per 
cent. higher than the British. Now the cost in the United States 
of food in the average British working man’s budget is shown 
by the Board of Trade’s Report on the Cost of Living in 
American towns to be 38 per cent. higher than in Great Britain, 
and the cost of rent to be more than double. The prices of the 
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other quasi-necessaries of working-class consumption are corre- 
spondingly high in America, if not higher. It follows that real 
wages in the cotton industry must on the average be lower than 
in Lancashire. In addition the Lancashire average is one for a 
large group of employees, of which women compose more than 
half, and half-timers and lads and girls under eighteen years of 
age compose one quarter. 

In 1909 the total value of the production of the American 
cotton industry was 628,000,000 dollars, and the industry engaged 
388,000 persons. The output per head was thus about 322]. per 
year. In 1860 the corresponding figure was 1801. per head. 
Similar figures for this country cannot be given with complete 
accuracy, though near approximations may be reached which 
would give roughly an output per head in Great Britain of 250I. 
now and 120/. in 1860. The productivity per worker employed 
has therefore advanced in both countries practically pari passu, 
and consequently there falls to the ground the argument that 
the large productivity of the American operative is due to the 
adoption of new devices such as the use of the ring spindle and 
the automatic loom, which, it is claimed, are responsible for the 
greater efficiency of the American worker. Whether the surplus 
value of output per head in the United States is due to the 
higher price level at which the value of the production is esti- 
mated, or whether it is due to more deep-seated causes, it existed 
as long ago as 1860. 

Between the dates of the last two American censuses the 
number of wage-earners has increased by 20 per cent., and the 
total of the wages paid by only 38 per cent. On the other hand, 
the capital has increased by only 34 per cent., but the value of 
the total output less the cost of materials and wages—that is, for 
practical purposes the reward of capital—has increased by no less 
than 82 per cent. In actual amount the latter has increased by 
56,000,000 dollars, while wages have increased by only 37,000,000 
dollars. There is no evidence here that the effect of even very 
high Protection to the American cotton industry has been to 
secure an increasing share of the product to the wage-earner. 
On the contrary, a consideration of the relatively low wages paid 
in this industry confirms the Free Trader’s view that Protection 
has an entirely opposite result. 

Mr. Barker is of opinion that the employment of women in 
the cotton factories of Lancashire is ‘very humiliating to this 
country.’ Is it any more humiliating than the employment in 
the mills of the United States of hordes of male immigrants at 
the lowest possible wages? ‘The increase in the proportion of 
adult males in the American mills is without doubt due to this 


cause. In the mills of Lawrence, for instance, immigrants of 
442 
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no fewer than sixteen nationalities find employment. In some 
mills notices have been put up in no fewer than eight different 
languages. But is the employment of women in Lancashire 
humiliating at all? It seems probable that the proportion of 
married women has decreased; that at least is true of British 
industry as a whole. In addition the numbers of girls under 
fourteen years has decreased. In 1901, 38 per cent. of the women 
employed in the cotton industry were under twenty years of age, 
It seems, therefore, probable that the women employed are 
mainly young women before marriage. The high wages they 
earn help not only to establish their own homes, but also to 
make the Lancashire operative’s home perhaps better than the 
home of any other worker of the same class. Again, in the 
United States, though the proportion of women in the cotton 
industry has decreased, yet the percentage of female breadwinners 
to the total number of females of sixteen years and over increased 
between 1880 and 1900 from 16 per cent. to 20.6 per cent, 
Moreover, in the American cotton industry the percentage of 
children employed under sixteen years to the total employed was 
in 1909 10.38 per cent. In Great Britain in 1907 the number 
of half-timers employed (children under fourteen years of age) 
was 3 per cent. It appears, then, that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, a larger proportion of very young children are employed 
in the American industry, and that though the proportion of 
women in this industry has fallen, yet the proportion of women 
in all industries to all women has increased. It is not more 
‘humiliating ’ to employ women in cotton than in anything else; 
on the contrary, women’s wages in Lancashire are relatively high. 

In support of his panegyric on the American cotton industry, 
Mr. Ellis Barker relies almost solely on the Report on Cotton 
Manufactures of the United States Tariff Board. This report he 
calls ‘ absolutely impartial,’ ‘the very reliable and impartial 
report,’ and ‘ unimpeachable expert evidence.’ On the contrary, 
it has been impeached by both English and American authorities. 
Its unreliability has been conceded by even high Protectionists 
in the United States. The impartiality of the Tariff Board has 
been recognised by Americans as a cynically unfulfilled ideal. 
The Protectionist editor of the Textile World Recorder concluded 
that the Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K of the Payne 
Tariff was ‘unworthy of serious consideration either at home or 
abroad. . . ,’ and that ‘the Tariff Board’s inquiry into cost of 
production has nowhere given results in whose accuracy any 
confidence can be placed. . . .’ 

Even the Protectionist National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers refused to accept the Cotton Report as either impartial 
or accurate. 
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The truth concerning the methods of the Tariff Board has 
been elicited by Mr. Underwood in the House of Representatives, 
and the result has been to stamp the Report as the most unreli- 
able document ever published with the imprimatur of any 
Government, unless we place alongside of it its own twin, the 
Report on the Wool Schedule. The account of the manner in 
which light has focussed on the Board with deadly result to its 
existence may be read in the Economist of the 22nd of June. 
Any real investigation of ‘costs’ was abandoned, except for 
yarns! British costs were collected from seven mills, all in the 
same district, and these costs taken as representative. Even 
these costs were bought at third hand, there being no access to the 
books of the unknown seven mills! No other foreign costs were 
obtained. No costs were got for yarn numbers above 60’s warp 
and 80’s filling—and that in the land par excellence of fine spin- 
ning. Finally, the costs of fabrics and other cotton manufactures 
were ‘inferred’ from the costs of yarn so obtained. Even for 
American mills the ‘ price’ basis was substituted for costs, and 
costs estimated therefrom. Is it any wonder that when these 
facts were elicited the Tariff Board was laughed out of 
existence? 

The charge of relative inefficiency in the Lancashire spinning 
industry is rebutted by the Report itself, which says that ‘ the 
output per spinner per hour in England is probably as great as, 
or greater than, in this country.’ In regard to weaving, we 
are told that English looms run faster than American looms, 
but that the number of looms tended per weaver in England is 
much less than in the United States, in the case at least of 
automatic looms and looms equipped with warp-stop motions. 
The number of automatic looms used in Lancashire is as yet 
only a small proportion of the total. Their importance m 
American weaving, however, can easily be exaggerated. Assum- 
ing that there are in the United States as many as 200,000 of 
them, this represents probably not more than one-third of the 
total number of looms. As in the case of ring spindles, it has 
still to be proved that the automatic loom is suited to Lancashire 
requirements. It is this consideration which has retarded its 
adoption in Lancashire, and will continue to retard it until the 
automatic loom has been adapted to finer and better work. 
Knowledge of manufacturers and of the research work being done 
does not lead one to believe that Lancashire manufacturers are 
not alive to the future possibilities of the automatic loom and 
its present capabilities. 

Mr. Barker’s estimate of the effect of high money wages on 
cost of production is singularly fallacious. In America relatively 
higher money wages are paid ; yet real wages, which is the thing 
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in which the operative is interested, are relatively less. Because 
the tariff has forced up the cost of living artificially the American 
employer has to pay higher money wages, thereby increasing 
his cost of labour without in the least benefiting his employees 
who have low real wages. This fact has probably been instru- 
mental in inducing the American manufacturer te put in as much 
labour-saving machinery as possible. In Lancashire, on the 
contrary, relatively lower money wages are paid, and the cost 
of labour to the employer is thus minimised without any injury 
being inflicted on the operative who has high real wages. In 
consequence the labour cost in Lancashire is about 88 per cent, 
of that in America, although real wages are not less. The manu- 
facturing cost of yarn, according to the Tariff Board Report, 
is in Lancashire about 73 per cent. on the average of what it 
is in America. More probably it is less than 73 per cent. Capital 
costs—that is, building and machinery costs, and along with 
these the cost of depreciation and repairs—seem to be estimated 
too low for America and too high for this country. Thus the 
Report states that the average cost for a complete spinning and 
weaving establishment in America is 17.43 dollars per spindle 
and in Lancashire 12.72 dollars, or about 72s. and 52s. respec- 
tively. In Lancashire spinning and weaving are generally carried 
on in separate establishments, but together the total cost is about 
35s. per mule spindle and 45s. per ring spindle. Mr. F. W. 
Hobbs, when President of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, gave at Manchester, N.H., the average cost 
of building cotton mills, as shown by actual practical experience 
for mills of 50,000 spindles, from which the average American 
cost works out at from 87s. 6d. to 100s. per spindle. In Germany 
the cost per spindle is about 60s.; in France the same; in 
Switzerland 60s. to 80s. Mr. Barker says, in reference to the 
high cost of living and machinery in the United States, that ‘the 
principal ingredient in the cost of every article consists in the 
wages paid in its production.’ But certainly wages are lower in 
Continental Europe. 

In spite of the higher costs of production, the Tariff Board 
estimates that American mill prices are about the same as in 
Great Britain. This does not apply to certain classes of yarn 
and fancy fabrics, and the American prices were admitted to be 
lower than the normal. Assuming the statement to be correct, 
it follows that, even where the American can manufacture a8 
cheaply as the British, his advantage is taken away from him 
by the tariff, which raises the price to the consumer by some 
100 per cent. If the example of America is to be copied, what 
has the Lancashire mill-owner to look forward to? Higher 
capital and replacement costs, higher cost of labour without 
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benefit to the employee, relatively lower mill prices, less trade 
at home owing to the power given by the tariff to middlemen 
to raise prices to the consumer by 100 per cent. As against 
these, he is given by Mr. Barker the option of installing 
labour-saving machinery, a thing he can do already if he so 
desires. It by no means follows that it is the manufacturer who 
reaps the benefit of the higher prices made possible by the tariff. 
Analogous with that of America is the case of France. In 
France prices to the consumer are raised by the tariff; the 
export market is practically limited to three markets, in which 
French produce is protected by almost prohibitive duties, and 
where it could not possibly compete but for the duties; and 
at the same time the French industry is overcrowded and over- 
capitalised, so that depression has been its lot for many years. 
The cases of America and France therefore show that Protec- 
tion injures the manufacturer, the operative, and the consumer, 
and benefits a small class which is none of these. 

Many a Tariff Reformer has conceived a fear lest Japan may 
oust Lancashire from the Chinese and Indian markets. The 
progress of Japan is being watched keenly. Rapid, however, as 
has been the progress, the Japanese industry is still small. The 
number of her spindles is now 2,192,000, as compared with 
55,317,000 in the United Kingdom. Her consumption of raw 
cotton is now 1,342,000 bales, as against 3,765,000 in this 
country. Her consumption has increased rapidly, but she uses 
nearly five times the amount of raw cotton per thousand spindles, 
after allowing for the difference in the hours during which her 
spindles work. The total Japanese output of yarn is probably 
about 700,000,000 lb. (it was 630,000,000 Ib. in 1908-09), as 
compared with 2,000,000,000 Ib. of single yarn in Great Britain. 
Her output of piece-goods was given by the British Commercial 
Attaché at Tokio as being in 1909 181,976,972 yards, as compared 
with about 8,000,000,000 yards in Great Britain. In 1911 the 
total Japanese export of cotton yarns and manufactures was 
3,360,0001.; in the same year Great Britain exported 
120,063,3551. Since 1900 Great Britain has increased her export 
by 50,313,0761., or by fifteen times the total Japanese export 
in 1911. 

Is Japan driving us out of the Chinese and Indian markets? 
In one year between 1910 and 1911 Great Britain increased her 
export of cotton manufactures to China by 2,709,0001., or by 
81 per cent. of the total Japanese export to all countries last 
year. As regards quantity, in the same year Great Britain 
increased her export of piece-goods to China by 176,000,000 
yards, or by nearly the total Japanese production of piece-goods. 
British exports of yarn to China have always been a negli- 
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gible quantity : in 1900 their value was 28,0001. and in 1911 
73,0001. Our exports of piece-goods, on the other hand, are large 
and progressive. British piece-goods sent to China (exclusive of 
Hong Kong, Macao, and Wei-hai-Wei) were 3,700,000/. in 1900 
and 8,600,000/. in 1911. As the total Japanese export of tissues 
to all markets in 1911 was under a million sterling, is it not 
quite unwarranted to say that Japan is driving us out of the 
Chinese market? Japan, it is said, has practically wrested from 
India the monopoly of the yarn market of China. But whereas 
in 1900-01 India sold 800,000/. of yarn to the Chinese Treaty 
Ports, in 1909-10 she sold 3,300,000/. and in 1910-11, owing to 
a temporary decline, 2,400,000. 

From the 1910 Report of our Commercial Attaché at Pekin 
Mr. Barker has learned that in that year Japanese cotton goods 
were undercutting those of Manchester by from 25 to 40 per 
cent. In that season the American cotton crop fell by some 
2,000,000 bales, and the price rose to such an extent that it 
was practically double the price of a few years ago. Now the 
Japanese consumption of American cotton is only a small pro- 
portion of her total consumption. She uses mainly Indian cotton, 
and in that year the Indian crop was very large, if not the largest 
up to that time. To assume therefore that Japan will perma- 
nently be able to undercut us by 25 to 40 per cent. not only 
in the Chinese market but in India as well is a most unjustifi- 
able inference. As Mr. Barker quoted the Newchang Report 
for 1910 in order to show how formidable Japanese competition 
was, I may be allowed to quote here the same Report for 1911 : 

The most important increase is that in British jeans, which have 
become the most valuable single item in the piece-goods trade of the port, 
with a total of 424,982 pieces, three times the average of the previous five 
ears. 

; In grey shirtings the two large items, British and American, show, the 
one a small,’ the other a large, increase, while the Japanese article has 
dropped to unimportance. In 1911, as in 1910, American jeans, formerly 
an important line, appear for trifling amounts, but this falling-off is far 
more than made up by the very great increase in the British article. 


The report of our commercial Attaché at Pekin on the trade of 
China in 1909 gives a wide view of the whole question : 


The increase in the imports of the Japanese piece-goods hardly affects 
British products, but Japanese heavy shirtings and drills compete severely 
with the American goods of the same class. ... Cheap and inferior 
goods of Japanese or other make have opened the way for the more 
solid and expensive British products. ... Indian yarn meets with an 
increasing competition from Japanese, and Japanese yarn in its turn 


2 The figures given in the Appendix to the Report show that the British 
increase was ‘large,’ and the American increase ‘small.’ 
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appears to be subjected to a still closer competition, especially in the North 
of China, from the products of Shanghai mills. ... The native yarn 
distributed by the Shanghai mills amounted to 24,900,000 lb. in 1907, 
50,400,000 Ib. in 1908, and 56,700,000 Ib. in 1909. 


The Shanghai report is of particular importance, in view of 
the fact that much of the China trade passes through this port, 
especially in the case of American cotton goods. The report 
issued in 1912 says: ‘Another source of satisfaction from the 
British point of view is the ease with which Lancashire piece- 
goods continue to hold their own. . . .’ 

The Consul proceeds to give a table, from which it appears 
that in the last seven years the British share in the piece-goods 
trade has risen from 59.7 to 81.1 per cent., while the Japanese 
share has risen from 0.1 to 2.3 per cent., and the American share 
has fallen from 39.3 to 15.9 per cent. . Finally, our commercial 
Attaché at Pekin in his report on the trade of China as a whole 
in 1911 says: 

It will be seen that Japanese makes continue to increase steadily, the 
competition being felt chiefly in American drills and sheetings in Manchuria. 
British goods show a still larger increase. 


Still less credible than that Japan is ousting us from the 
China market is the statement that she will before long swamp 


India with her cottons. Between 1900-01 and 1910-11 Great 
Britain has increased her trade with India in cotton manufac- 
tures by 8,149,438!., or almost four times the total value of the 
trade done in one year by all other countries together. In 
addition, Lancashire has 91 per cent. of the trade in twist and 
yarn. Tariff Reformers have never been able to explain how, 
in a market open to the competition of all countries on equal 
terms, foreign protected industries have so small a share in the 
Indian trade. If we assume that the number of words in this 
page represents the total Indian import of cotton manufactures 
exclusive of yarn, then the share of all countries other than 
Great Britain is represented by less than the last four lines, and 
the British share is represented by the rest. Holland and Japan 
have each less than a line; Germany, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy less than half a line each; the United States about 
two words, and France half an average word. 

Out of a total Japanese export to India of 307,8871. in 1909-10, 
cotton hosiery alone accounted for 302,729]. Only 5000l., 
therefore, is left for yarn, piece-goods, and other cotton manufac- 
tures. Outside of cotton hosiery Japan has hitherto been quite 
unable to compete. In hosiery she has taken the trade away not 
from Great Britain, but from European protected countries. 
Thus, in the last five years Great Britain has slightly increased 
her exports of cotton hosiery to India; while that of Austria- 
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Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain has 
fallen, in some cases to practical extinction. Great Britain and 
Holland alone have not suffered a decrease. Cotton hosiery is 
not a Lancashire trade, and it is only in a very small degree a 
British trade. In Great Britain the manufacture of woollen 
hosiery has largely taken the place of that of cotton hosiery. In 
Germany, on the other hand, precisely the opposite has taken 
place. To argue that our industry is decadent because we have to 
some extent given up cotton hosiery is no more reasonable than 
to argue that the German industry is decadent because Germany 
has to an equal extent given up woollen hosiery. It is a matter 
of specialisation. 

The fear of Japanese competition is largely based on the 
assumption that the cost of labour in Japan is low. This assump- 
tion is based on the fallacy that it is the amount of money-wages 
paid that determines the cost of labour. We may take it that 
the money-wages of a Japanese spinner are not more than 6s. 
per week. But whereas in Japan over twenty operatives are 
required for every 1000 working spindles, in Lancashire the 
average number required is two and a-half to three and a-half. 
It is therefore evident that the cost of labour in Lancashire, in 
spite of the enormously higher wages paid, is no more than in 
Japan. It is the amount of money-wages per unit of efficiency 
that determines labour costs. The United States Tariff Board 
Report on cotton manufactures confirms this view when it says 
that even in Japan costs are higher than in Great Britain. 

Mr. Barker looks forward to the time when, by means of 
Protection, the purchasing-power of the British home market 
will be raised so nearly to the American level that Lancashire 
will benefit to the extent of 50,000,0001., or even 100,000,000/. 
a year. The causes which increase the purchasing-power of the 
American population make the suggestion that purchasing-power 
in Great Britain can be raised to an equivalent with purchasing- 
power in the United States at the same moment—a mischievous 
self-deception and deception of others. Relatively small increases 
of wages may be attained by increasing the demand for labour; 
but it is evident that any such enormous increase in purchasing- 
power as is foreshadowed by Mr. Barker could be caused only 
by a great increase in the efficiency of workers and of machinery, 
and in our command over natural resources. With any of these 
Tariff Reform has nothing to do. It is purely irrelevant to them. 
Lancashire will be content with such steady and rapid progress 
as she has made for long, and is making to-day, and will not 
enter into a vain pursuit of miracles. Mr. Barker believes that 
universal experience has shown that the introduction of a tariff 
has increased wages. On the contrary, real wages in the 
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American cotton industry are kept by the influence of the’ pro- 
tective tariff much below what they would be expected normally 
tobe. Germany, Russia, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway have their cotton industries more or less highly pro- 
tected, and all pay lower money-wages and lower real wages to 
their cotton operatives than does Lancashire. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are the United States, Canada, Brazil, and 
perhaps Mexico, where money-wages are higher, and real wages 
are sometimes higher and sometimes lower. It is only in the 
relatively new industrial countries of the New World that 
Lancashire wages are surpassed. On Mr. Barker’s theory we 
should expect Germany to have the enormous home market. 
But has she? Germany has about 10,000,000 spindles and 
exports about 20,000,000/. of cotton goods. Great Britain has 
55,000,000 spindles and exports 120,000,000/. of cotton goods. 
The proportion of spindles and exports in the two countries is 
not very different. Roughly, about 80 per cent. of the spindles 
of both countries work for the export trade. Roughly, therefore, 
Germany has 2,000,000 spindles supplying her home market, 
and Great Britain has 11,000,000 spindles supplying the British 
market. Yet the German population is half as large again as 
the British. Clearly, even if it were assumed that the value 
produced per spindle in Germany were somewhat greater than 
in Lancashire—which remains to be proved—the purchasing- 
power of Germany is much less than that of Great Britain. 
The extent to which Lancashire could be protected in the 
home market is extremely small. In 1911 our net imports of 





- cotton goods for home consumption, exclusive of raw cotton, 


were as follows : 





Imports for Home Consumption. 
£ 

Cotton yarn. . . . «. «~~ ~ ~ « 890,899 
Cotton waste so TO hE aor oer eR 
Piece-goods, grey EEG TT BP EES 71,790 
os WS ek hike Rae ee 65,287 

Ty printed . . . . . . . 518,030 

i. es ee 

a ee ES SE ee. eee 9,608 
Gloves . a, ee 8 ee 
Hosiery . . 1,871,195 
$ecOSivicoai) viens «co eirwhivc) wR 
Ribbons GE EA oe ae ee es io 
Unenumerated . . . . . «. « «~~ 991,192 
Total . - » + 8,958,574 


I presume that cotton-waste will continue to be imported free 
of duty. But can we seriously think of protecting the spinners 
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of over 100,000,0001. of yarn against 390,000/. of foreign im- 
ported yarn, or the weavers of about 90,000,000/. of piece-goods 
against 71,7901. of imported grey piece-goods, the bleachers of 
over 2,193,000,000 yards of cotton tissues, against 2,500,000 
yards of foreign bleached tissues; the printers of over 
1,122,000,000 yards, against 19,000,000 yards of foreign printed 
tissues ; and dyers of over 1,326,000,000 yards, against 75,000,000 
yards of foreign dyed tissues? There is a great lack of perspective 
in the Tariff Reform case. Our imports of yarn amount approxi- 
mately to two-fifths of 1 per cent. of our home production ; of 
grey tissues to seven-hundredths of 1 per cent. of the total tissues 
produced at home ; of bleached tissues to one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the tissues bleached in Great Britain; of printed tissues to 
1} per cent. of the tissues we print; and of dyed tissues to 
5% per cent. of the tissues we dye. But not even to this extent 
is Lancashire interested in Protection to herself; part of the 
bleached, dy.4, and printed tissues imported are her own tissues 
returned after undergoing some process abroad. These would, 
on the German model, be imported free of duty. Another part 
of our imports of tissues consist of foreign goods sent here to 
undergo treatment; and these, too, on the German model, would 
be admitted free of duty. Subject to these deductions, the gross 
extent to which Lancashire would be protected under Tariff 


Reform would be: 
£ 


Piece-goods, white . . . . . . « 665,287 
z ee. ee en Cee 


ey Qype iO) Ye gous, 1,733,316 
ai begietigth«( .  fisnjes +l arraeixoe- 9,660 


—. ". . . . « 2,326,298 


On these a duty of 10 per cent. is to be placed. Supposing that 
one-tenth of these imports were excluded by the duty, what 
would Lancashire gain? A mere 230,000/. The increase of her 
export trade last year was 14,074,567/., exclusive of gloves, 
hosiery, lace, and ‘ other’ manufactures. 

Gloves, which may be included with hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
and trimmings, are not Lancashire trades. Their case must be 
dealt with separately. To suggest, however, that the imports of 
these classes consist of goods of the highest grade in the value 
of which labour preponderates is surely incorrect. Much of 
them is cheap in price, and is manufactured by very low-paid 
labour—often cottage labour—in Switzerland and parts of Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France. The trades are a specialty of these 
regions, and as in the case of cotton hosiery there is no more 
reason why we should lay ourselves out to undertake them 
extensively than there is that Germany should do so in regard 
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to woollen hosiery. Indeed, Germany has tried—with the aid 
of a tariff—and failed. Part of the lace imported, especially from 
Belgium, is hand-made lace of high value, which could not be 
made here. Tariff Reformers seek the world over for any trifling 
industry which we might enter; but instead of dissipating our 
efforts on a multitude of things, is it not more profitable that we 
should specialise and share by means of foreign exchanges in the 
advantages which the peculiar conditions of other countries give 
to them in certain industries? Division of labour cannot by its 
very nature cause unemployment. — 

The value to Lancashire of protected Empire markets, like 
the value to her of a protected home market, is habitually over- 
estimated. The Imperial cotton trade done by foreign countries 
amounts to about 4,200,000/. annually. As to the amount of this 
trade which preferences would be likely to give to Lancashire, I 
may quote what I wrote in the Manchester Guardian after a 
full examination: ‘The value of the cotton trade within 
the Empire which could be transferred to Britain would be 
extremely small.. Perhaps 200,000/. would be a big estimate.’ 
In addition, we have to remember that no Indian, and especially 
no Indian cotton manufacturer, accepts the policy of Tariff 
Reform ; and that should the British Government adopt Protec- 
tion such an action would immediately cut away from beneath 
any Anglo-Indian Government whatever moral basis it has for 
maintaining the policy of a fair field and no favour, which now 
prevails between Lancashire and our great Dependency. A 
protected home market might, as I have shown, be worth some 
230,0001. to Lancashire, and Imperial preference might be worth 
200,0001. The total of 430,000/. compares badly with the 
4,800,0001. which has been for the last decade the yearly increase 
of our cotton export trade. Against this 430,0001. are to be set 
the higher costs of production due to duties on every ‘inter- 
mediate ’ material, and even on raw or ‘first’ materials—for no 
tariff that the wit of man has ever devised for any country has 
excluded the taxation of raw materials. Mr. Barker says that 
Lancashire can indemnify herself for these higher costs by adopt- 
ing certain labour-saving devices. This she is free to do to-day 
if her judgment allows. Ouly in our gymnasiums do we set up 
for ourselves obstacles in order that we may train ourselves to 
surmount them. Will Lancashire give ear to the prospective 
thaumaturgist who promises that an increased home market of 
50,000,000/. or 100,000,000/. can be secured ‘ by a stroke of the 
pen’? Heaven is not so easy of attainment. Much easier is 
it to bring irretrievable ruin by that simple stroke :, Facilis 
descensus. 

E. ENBVER Topp. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 
WHAT IS IT? 


THE question of Proportional Representation has recently made 
such strides, and various outposts have been captured by the 
Proportional Representation Society with so much ease, that 
it is hardly a matter of surprise that Lord Courtney and his 
friends should now be preparing to deliver in the near future 
an assault on what is declared to be their ultimate goal—namely, 
the House of Commons itself. 1t would, however, be a mistake, 
I think, for these enthusiasts to hug the idea that their suc- 
cesses are due entirely to any new-born affection aroused for 
their fascinating but complicated scheme, for I believe it would 
be nearer the truth to say that it is more through the indifference 
of the public than on account of its interest that so much progress 
has recently been made. And this attitude is probably equally 
true of the House of Commons, where Proportional Representa- 
tion has up to now been looked upon as an amiable fad, to be 
classed among those hardy annuals that make their customary 
appearance, only to be quietly smothered by still hardier plati- 
tudes, in the ladling out of which both friend and foe impartially 
join hands. The adoption—the somewhat hasty adoption—by 
the House of Commons of Proportional Representation in the 
case of certain seats in Ireland has now brought the question, 
however, into the realm of practical politics, and the country 
will shortly be compelled to study the system with all its pros 
and cons, in order to be in a@ position to make up its mind 
whether Proportional Representation (hereinafter called P.R.) 
is to be adopted or not. Before giving reasons why personally 
I think the former course undesirable, it will be convenient to 
state what P.R. means, and how it differs from the present 
arrangement. i 

At the last Redistribution carried through in 1884-85, the 
system of single-member areas was deliberately adopted: that 
is to say, each constituency was to return one member to Par- 
liament, with the exception that in twenty-three cases two 
members were returned by what therefore remained double seats. 
It was always said that these exceptions were sanctioned out 
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of deference to Mr. Gladstone, who urgently pressed that a 
few links with our historical system of distribution should be 
left. However, with these twenty-three exceptions, the House 
of Commons to-day consists of 670 members returned by single- 
member areas. Proportional Representation, on the other hand, 
would introduce multi-membered areas; that is to say, con- 
stituencies enlarged so as to return five or more members each. 
It is on this point, therefore, that the two systems first diverge. 
How large the constituencies should be would be a matter of 
arrangement ; but, in order to gain the full benefits of the system, 
the larger the better. In fact, when the late Mr. Hare first 
expounded his theory of elections, he proposed, in order to give 
free play and the fullest value to the proportional idea, that 
the whole of England should consist of one constituency, return- 
ing so many hundred members ; and, were this practicable, such 
an arrangement would give the most accurate result as far as 
the various minorities were concerned. It was, however, at once 
seen that such a plan, however desirable in theory, would be 
quite unworkable in practice, and that smaller areas would have 
to be adopted ; to this extent, therefore, the original theory has 
been modified. The object of those who have taken up the 
task of converting public opinion to Mr. Hare’s modified scheme 
is to devise a constituency large enough to give a minority or 
minorities a decent chance, without making it so large as to 
do away with all connexion between members and those who 
return them. In the Bill recently introduced, the number of 
members allotted to each division varies chiefly between five 
and seven, and from the proportional point of view this seems 
to be cutting it rather fine. I doubt whether anything under 
ten-member seats would give minorities that protection for which 
they are supposed to be clamouring, and I feel confident that 
in the three-member seats in Ireland to which the Government so 
strangely extended the system last session Proportional Repre- 
sentation will neither have sufficient scope to work nor give the 
results its advocates proclaim. 

However, to return to P.R. It is important to carry in one’s 
mind that while our present system is single areas returning 
one member apiece, P.R. would mean grouped or large areas 
returning a number of representatives in proportion to popula- 
tion ; for once this point is grasped, a lot of confusion is saved 
as to how the two systems vary. Then as to the method of 
voting. At present, as is well known, each voter puts a cross 
against the name of the candidate he wishes to be elected, and 
in about 80 per cent. of the constituencies this means a straight 
fight between the two chief parties. But under P.R. the elector 
would be furnished with a list of candidates, and would be 
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invited to put the figure 1 against the name of the man he 
wishes to be elected. But, further than this, against the other 
names on the list, in the order in which he fancied them, the 
elector would also be invited to place the figures 2, 3, 4, and 
so on, in order that the returning officer would know exactly 
how he wished to have his vote disposed of in the event of 
any of his preceding choices having already secured the quota. 
In order to get elected, the successful candidate need not 
get a majority of the votes, but merely a certain proportion 
of them which is termed the ‘quota.’ This figure is found by 
a clever but simple formula, which will be easiest explained by 
an illustration. If two members are to be elected for a seat 
where there are 100 voters, you divide this total by one more 
than the number of seats—that is to say by three—and then 
add one to the result. 100 divided by three equals thirty-three, 
and add one, you get the result as thirty-four. It will be seen 
that only two candidates can receive thirty-four votes out of a 
total of 100, for the third man, if he polled the whole of the 
remainder, can only get thirty-two. 

The above, in brief, is the system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation with the single transferable vote as advocated by the 
P.R. Society ; and, though the plan is often attacked as being 
far too complicated for everyday use, I must confess that I 
think too much may be made of this particular objection. That 
the counting is more complicated than the present system will 
be denied by no one, but it may be asked, provided the counting 
and the result are accurate, whether this complication and the 
inability of the ordinary elector to follow the process are of 
very great importance. For each returning officer would be 
provided with skilled assistance and a well-trained staff, and after 
a short interval, which at the most would rarely exceed two days, 
the results would be posted. I think the ‘complication’ objec- 
tion is to some extent met by an argument I was enabled to 
employ during a debate in the House of Commons, when I com- 
pared an election under P.R. and the working out of the results 
to the system of betting on a racecourse abroad, known as the 
pari-mutuel. Under this system, those who wish to bet put 
their money into different compartments or over different counters 
of a building, as votes might be put into ballot-boxes, and the 
sportsman, having received a ticket, has then to wait with 
equanimity the result. Behind the doors take place in the 
hands of skilled assistants the most complicated calculations, in 
which the amount of money staked, the number of horses 
running, the number of separate bets made, and the percentage 
deducted for charity and working expenses have to be taken 
into consideration ; but of these calculations the man who has 
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made the bet (as it is argued would be the voter) is entirely 
ignorant. But, provided he can feel assured that all is quite fair 
and the result accurate, he does not worry how it is done, and 
I doubt whether the elector would be more exacting. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the chief objections to the 
introduction of Proportional Representation, and on what 
grounds should the proposal be resisted? Or perhaps it, would - 
be better to say, what are some of the objections to P.R., 
for space will hardly permit of them all being dealt with here. 
I will try to deal with two—one that concerns the electorate, 
and one the candidate. It is maintained that P.R. is going to 
free the elector from the bonds in which he has so long been 
shackled, and that at last he is going to be able to vote for 
the candidate of his choice, instead of for merely the nomimee 
of a caucus. Incidentally, the death-knell of the latter is to be 
sounded. Though the theorists who advocate P.R. are sincerely 
convinced that all this is going to happen, and on paper make 
out a very strong case why it should, I am convinced that in 
practice the exact contrary will really take place. For how 
are all these good things, which include, by the way, the end 
of the party system and the era of independence—every man 
his own leader—to be brought about? Merely by presenting 
the elector, when he arrives at the polling booth, with a piece 
of paper, on which he will find inscribed some thirty or forty 
names. When you think of the results that are expected to 
flow from this simple act, it seems like nothing short of magic. 
I must apologise for dwelling so much on this point, but the 
lengthy ballot paper is really the operative part of this reform, 
and it is desirable that no one should pronounce either for or 
against P.R. until he has paused to consider what will happen 
on its presentation, and whether the intentions of the advocates 
of P.R. will be fulfilled in real workaday life as well as they 
apparently are in theory. 

Let the reader transplant himself for a moment to a General 
Election. A voter comes up to the polling-booth, and, on going 
inside, is presented with a ballot paper containing this list of 
names, which he is asked to mark in the order of his preference. 
After reading some of Lord Grey’s speeches on this reform (which 
by his own energy and persistence he has done so much to bring 
into the arena of practical politics), one can almost imagine the 
liberated voter musing more or less as follows : 


At last! This is what I have been waiting for. I never quite liked 
A’s views, I disagree with some of B’s, and I dislike anyhow being led 
to the poll and ordered to vote for a candidate not of my choice. Now I 
can shade off my preference right through from A to H, there being 
certain points that I like about them all. Freedom at last! 

Vor. LXXIII—No. 435 4B 
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But I am afraid that in real life the voter who is apparently 
expected to sit down and worry through his lengthy list would 
do nothing of the sort. It is not, of course, suggested that 
hundreds of thousands would not carefully and deliberately mark 
their ballot papers, just as Lord Grey or Lord Courtney would, 
or any who have the leisure to take a sustained interest in 
public or political affairs. But we are dealing with an electorate 
of eight million voters, shortly to be eleven million, and the 
trouble for the true working of this system is that they are 
not all Lord Courtneys. The majority of them are busy work- 
ing men, earning their own living, with very little time to 
spare for politics; and, when faced with a list of names which 
would almost appear like a page out of a London Directory, and 
asked to assign to each name its exact political value accord- 
ing to their own preference, there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that the chief feeling would be one of bewilderment. Faced 
with this problem, I fear that the majority of electors would 
look around for some key or short cut, and the latter, in the 
shape of an electioneering agent, would be at hand. 

Let me turn aside for a moment to emphasise further, and, 
I hope, prove this particular point—with what arises from it I 
will deal later—for it is here that the well-meant intentions 
of the system would in practice break down. I am expecting 
to be met with the rejoinder that I have made too much of 
this difficulty, and that in a recent example of an election that 
was put before members of the House of Commons it was quite 
@ simple affair to place the names of the candidates in their right 
order. To this I would reply that that particular list was a very 
good example of the extremely clever way in which the P.R. 
Society present their case. Let me give the list of names as 
it appeared on the ballot paper : 


Asquith, the Right Hon. H. H. Macdonald, J. Ramsay 
Barnes, George O’Brien, William 

Burt, the Right Hon. Thomas Pretyman, Capt. E. G. 
Carson, the Right Hon. Sir Edward | Redmond, John E. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh ° Smith, the Right Hon. F. E. 
Dillon, John Wedgwood, J. C. 


George, the Right Hon. D. Lloyd Wilson, the Right Hon. J. W. 
Law, the Right Hon. A. Bonar 


or fiffeen names for seven seats. A pretty constituency on 
paper! It all looks easy enough, and there ought to be no 
difficulty about placing 1, 2, 3 here. But let us turn from this 
paper election to actualities and real life. In what constituency 
would the names of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward 
Carson, and Mr. Lloyd George be found bracketed together? 
And why only fifteen candidates? It is much more likely there 
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would be between twenty and thirty, for if the two large parties 
each put forward seven names, and the Labour party nominated 
another group, it.must be also remembered that a quota of 
Independents would surely also be forthcoming, since one of 
the objects of P.R. is to give the Independent man a chance. 
Both in the names put forward and in their number this ballot 
paper gave to Members of Parliament a far too favourable view 
of the difficulties that would be ordinarily encountered in mark- 
ing’ the ballot paper. Still further to emphasise this aspect of 
the question, for I think it is a fundamental difficulty, let us 
substitute for the Asquith-Wilson ballot paper another, made 
up similarly of names of members of Parliament, which would 
read like this : 


Abraham, W. Lowther, C, 

Baker, Sir R., Bart. Lundon, T. 

Baldwin, S. Mills, Hon. C. T. 
Buckmaster, S. O. Mitchell-Thomson, W. 
Bull, Sir W. Orde-Powlett, Hon. W. 
Cornwall, Sir E. Ormsby-Gore, Hon. W. 
Cory, Sir C. J., Bart. Redmond, W. A. 
Esslemont, G. R. Rees, Sir J. D. 

Evans, L. W. Shortt, E. 

Greenwood, G: G. Simon, Sir J. 
Greenwood, H. Wadsworth, J. 
Helmsley, Viscount Walker, Col. W. 
Hemmerde, E. G. Wortley, Right Hon. Stuart 
Jones, H. Wright, H. F. 

Jones, Rev. T. Yoxall, Sir J. H. 


The above thirty names are taken from the list of members 
in Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, a name being taken from 
the top and bottom of each page, just as they happen to come. 
Now, since the above are all members of Parliament who meet 
and see each other nearly every day for nine months of the year, 
no difficulty should present itself to their 640 colleagues in the 
House when they proceed to mark their lists. I shall be content 
to leave it to the House itself to decide how many of their 
number could, without any assistance and without turning up 
any books of reference, successfully assign to this list the pre- 
ferential numbers. But if this point can be made when it is 
a question of members voting on a list of those with whom 
they are in almost daily contact, how far stronger it becomes if 
you substitute ordinary electors voting for a list of those many 
of whom it is probable they have never seen, and whose names 
are brought prominently before them only once every four or five 
years, just before a General Election takes place. There is no 
comparison with the situation as it is to-day in the smaller 


* This must not be confused with their subsequent handling and sorting. 
4B2 
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constituencies, where the whole problem is decentralised, and not 
so unwieldy that it cannot be appreciated locally. However 
attractive, therefore, this system may appear on paper, I cannot 
persuade myself that the presentation of a lengthy list of more 
or less unfamiliar names to a somewhat indifferent electorate will 
bring about the political millennium which the P.R. Society has 
fully convinced itself will accompany the adoption of the Single 
Transferable Vote. 

But something further arises out of the dilemma in which 
we see our puzzled elector involved as he scans the portentous 
list of those for whom he is invited to vote, and herein lies the 
danger. To those who are in doubt, help will be at hand. At 
every polling booth the candidates’ agents will be standing, 
ready and anxious to point out to the elector how he should 
vote, and doubtless into his hand as he steps in to face the 
presiding officer, if he has not already received one by post, will 
be pressed a dummy ballot paper, and more likely a dozen dummy 
ballot papers, each marked with the name of so-and-so for first 
preference, according to which particular agent it is handed 
him by. What this will mean in extra expense for candidates 
it is difficult to say; but there can be no doubt that if P.R. 
is to be adopted it will be the parties or the candidates who are 
well off who will have the best chance, for it is they who will 
be able to afford the best up-to-date political machinery. If 
constituencies are to be made seven times or even ten times larger 
than they are at present, work is only going to be carried on 
at very much higher pressure, and at greatly increased expendi- 
ture, and it may be taken for granted that poor parties or poor 
men will go to the wall. It has probably never occurred to 
the P.R. Society that by complicating the electoral system with- 
out a corresponding education (politically) of the electorate, or 
their endowment with an increased sense of responsibility, they 
are merely putting something into the hands of political agents 
or electioneering experts, and that it is these gentlemen who will 
take most advantage—and very rightly too—of the change. 

So much has been written on the case as it affects the 
electorate that the candidate must be dealt with quite briefly, 
though very serious objections lie here. By enlarging the con- 
stituencies to seven, eight, or even ten times their former size, 
the number of candidates will certainly be increased in even 
greater proportion, and lists containing between thirty and forty 
names will become no uncommon feature of elections carried out 
under the new system. For one of the objects of P.R. is 
to give the electorate a free and independent choice, and with 
4001. a year as an inducement for being able to collect over a 
large area the necessary quota of votes, coupled with the growing 
movement for placing electoral expenses on national funds, there 
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will surely be no lack of aspirants from outside sources, in addition 
to those put forward by or those who profess adherence to the 
three large parties in the State. Instead, therefore, of a candi- 
date—a Unionist candidate, for example—fighting a Radical can- 
didate as he does to-day, we shall see under the new system some 
seven or more Unionist candidates fighting not only the common - 
enemy under whatever guise he may be found, but fighting 
against each other too. For it is not to be supposed that any 
candidate will undertake the trouble and expense of striving 
for a seat in the House, merely for the pleasure when the contest 
is over of being classed as an ‘ Also Ran.’ I imagine that each 
will fight to win, and it is quite obvious that danger will come 
as much from his own friends as from his enemies, since the 
former may be taking away some of the Unionist votes which 
he hoped to attract to his own quota. What the result of such 
a strenuous contest would be on the health of those taking part 
in it is @ matter for very serious consideration in weighing up 
the pros and cons of adopting this new system, but there is 
little doubt that the completion of a General Election would 
find most of the new legislators only fit for a rest cure. For if an 
election fought in a single-membered constituency and against 
only one opponent is found exacting, what will it be when the 
constituency has been enlarged to perhaps seven times its previous 
size, and @ candidate finds himself competing for the necessary 
quota of votes against thirty opponents? 

The P.R. Society meets this objection, L understand, in two 
ways. They say that candidates will not undertake an elec- 
tioneering campaign, as it is understood to-day, since it would 
be impossible in such large constituencies; and, secondly, that 
the electorate will award their votes on the eminence, character, 
or public record of those seeking their suffrage. Brief answers 
may be given to both these statements, which might be valid 
in some hitherto undiscovered Utopia, but which have nothing 
in common with reality in this workaday world. To the first 
I reply that the law of competition, the universal law that drives 
every creature to fight for what it really wants, will equally force 
every candidate to fight for his quota against every other com- 
petitor, and in the majority of cases the palm will go to the most 
strenuous fighter. As to the eminence argument, I do not think 
there are enough eminent persons to go round. Take the present 
House of Commons, which is probably up to, if not above, the 
average of any House that has ever sat. Ten per cent.—or, let 
us say, 25 per cent.—of the present members are so eminent that 
they have merely to announce the fact that they are willing 
to become candidates to ensure their getting elected without any 
further efforts on their part. But that will not apply to the 
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rest of us, the other 500. Surely we shall have to fight an 
election more or less as we are compelled to do to-day, address- 
ing meetings, and so on, with this difference, that everything will 
be ‘seven or ten times more strenuous. Physical strength and 
superb health will be a sine qua non.under the new system, 
and no one (except the eminent men) will stand a fair chance 
in the race unless endowed with plenty of money and motor 
cars. It is really drawing no fanciful. picture to say that in 
days to come, were this system (that involves whole counties for 
constituencies) adopted, flying would be the only method of com- 
peting with the distances in the time available, for motor cars 
could hardly do seven times more than they do. to-day. 

Without wishing to lay too much stress on this latter objec- 
tion, I trust I have made clear the strain that will inevitably 
fall on all candidates were the enormous constituencies to be 
adopted, and this is certainly a point that is worthy of some 
consideration in coming to any decision on the main question. 
But my chief objection, putting aside for the moment. the bye- 
election difficulty, which has always been an absolute stone wall 
to any proportionalist, and ignoring their claim that P.R. would 
put an end to the party system, which if true would, I believe, 
be a disastrous blow to England—my chief objection to the 
adoption of the system is the way it would work out as concern- 
ing the electorate. Instead of freedom, it would mean enslave- 
ment—enslavement to the caucus, for it is the caucus, and all 
that is generally understood by that expression, that would alone 
take the trouble thoroughly to master the system, and so make 
the most of its complicated possibilities. 

CLIVE MoRRISON-BELL. 


P.S.: Since writing the above; an article on Proportional 
Representation has appeared in the Times, from which I should 
like to quote one sentence. It is only fair to say that the writer 
comes to the conclusion that the advantages of the system, 
anyhow as applied to Tasmania, outweigh the disadvantages, and 
that its disappearance now would be a matter for regret. The 
following is the extract : 

It seemed at first as if the new system was going to do away with many 
of the unsavoury features of the single-seat contest. It seemed to make 
it possible for a man to run successfully on purely political lines—on his 
public record in the past and his general political appeal in the present. 
That dream is shattered. Candidates are faced with much of the old 
necessity of fighting and scheming for personal support, under conditions 
which are worse than the old ones; for they must do so against their friends; 
and they must do so in constituencies six times larger, where the size adds 
to the expense of time and money, and to the coarseness of the electioneering 
methods. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


RECENT events in the Balkan Peninsula have brought Austria 
prominently to the front, and, as the members of the League 
are not likely to remain content with the portion of the con- 
quered territory which will be allotted to each, the position of 
that Power is certain to attract the attention of politicians for 
a long time. ; 

In these days of rapid travelling it is strange that so few 
of our fellow-countrymen should find their way to Vienna. 
Crowds swarm across the Channel to gay Lutetia, pushing further 
afield to the Riviera, to Switzerland, Italy, and the Rhine; 
but the Kaiserstadt on the Danube, which is replete with so 
many historical. associations and which offers such a varied 
picture of men and manners, is almost deserted by English 
tourists. Distance can hardly be an obstacle to our energetic 
pleasure-seekers, who make so light of a trip to New York or 
arun to Egypt and India. From Paris the Orient express takes 
the traveller to Vienna in less than twenty-four hours through 
fair Alsace, the Grand Duchy of Baden, Wiirtemberg, and 
Bavaria, and so through Upper and Lower Austria, now in 
glorious mountain and forest scenery, now through districts 
full of interest to the student. People have only the embarras 
du choix in the selection of a route, and from the vantage-ground 
of Berlin, Dresden, Prague or Munich they can be borne in a 
few hours to Vienna; yet somehow their experiences usually 
terminate at the points which I-have mentioned, and the Austrian 
capital remains terra incognita to them. So the Dual Monarchy 
is, for the great majority of English people, little more than a 
geographical expression. 

Yet it is at Vienna that the East and the West join hands, 
and that the traveller obtains the first glimpse of a world which 
unfolds itself with ever-increasing attractions as he carries on 
his journey through the plains of Hungary and so to the Car- 
pathians or the Balkan range. Vienna is-still the gate of the 
Orient. Look at the guard which is sunning itself on benches 
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in the courtyard of yonder palace, and at the well-knit sentries 
who pace up and down on either side of the grand entrance, 
These stalwart warriors, in their neat blue uniforms, their heads 
surmounted with fezzes, seem very proud of the duty entrusted 
to them. They belong to one of the Bosnian regiments; and, 
thoroughly at home in a city where they are much appreciated, 
they add one more factor to the confusion of tongues in the 
capital of the Empire where Czechs, Poles, Slovenes and Croats 
elbow Germans and Magyars, Tyrolese and Roumanians, Saxons 
from Transylvania, and many a subject of the Commander of 
the Faithful. It is many years since I made my first acquaint- 
ance with Vienna on my way to more remote regions, and the 
vivid impression which I then derived has been fully confirmed 
by subsequent visits. If one would arrive at a fairly accurate 
appreciation of the conditions prevailing in Austria-Hungary 
and in the Balkans, a more or less protracted residence in those 
countries is a matter of absolute necessity, as these conditions 
are so widely different from those with which the peoples of 
the West are familiar. 

There appears to be a rather general idea that the capital 
of the Habsburgs is ‘played out,’ that the dual system of 
monarchy by elevating Hungary to an autonomous position has 
created for it a formidable rival in Budapest, and that the stream 
which once flowed steadily westward is now definitely arrested 
at the city of the Magyars, where the name of the Emperor 
as such is never mentioned, his Majesty being simply invested 
with the regal title. Grim spectres have been evoked of 4 
sort of City of the Dead, and we have heard doleful tales of 
deserted streets, of darkness visible in the evening hours, and 
of similar signs of desolation. It is perfectly true that Budapest 
has grown and developed to a remarkable degree; but the same 
may be said of other towns in the Dual Monarchy, notably of 
Prague. Vienna, however, remains the Kaiserstadt, the real 
centre of all, and in the beauty of its architecture, in style and 
elegance, in the brilliancy of its Court, and in the kindliness 
and geniality of its population, it can hold its own with any 
other European capital. 

In what city in this quarter of the globe can such a range 
of superb buildings be found as that which extends along the 
Ring, which is to Vienna what the boulevards are to Paris? 
The Hofburg, the Imperial residence, the magnificent Opera 
House and the beautiful Theatre, then the two Museums, with the 
fine square in the centre of which stands the statue of Maria 
Theresa, the Empress-Queen for whom the Hungarian magnates, 
in their loyal enthusiasm, proclaimed their readiness to die; the 
Houses of Parliament, the Town Hall, the University, and the 
Votivkirche erected by subscription in gratitude for the survival 
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of the beloved monarch, Francis Joseph, from the attack of 
the assassin in 1852, at the initiative of his brother, the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, victim of the tragedy of Mexico, and other- 
grand structures, with gardens and grounds tastefully laid out, 
present a spectacle which is simply unrivalled and give the 
most eloquent contradiction to the assertion that Vienna is in 
a state of decline and decay. If Budapest, Prague, and other 
towns have advanced, it is still the supreme social centre, and 
it is there or at Schénbrunn in its environs that the Emperor 
spends the greater part of the year, accessible, though he is the 
hardest-working man in Europe, to the humblest of his subjects, 
listening to many a tale of sorrow or privation which meets with. 
kind words of sympathy or with substantial relief. The Sove- 
reign is venerated by his subjects of every race, most, if not all, 
of whom he can address in their own language. 

Extraordinary are the vicissitudes which the Emperor has. 
known ever since the day on which, in 1848, when revolution 
was rampant in the monarchy, as in so many other countries, 
he, a youth of eighteen, ascended the throne on the abdication of 
Ferdinand. He has witnessed the loss of some of the fairest 
territory under Austrian sway ; he has seen agitation rife among 
his subjects, his country ousted from its leading position in. 
Germany ; and, as if this were not enough, he has experienced. 
the gravest domestic afflictions which can fall to mortal man in. 
the tragic and still mysterious death of his only son, the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, at Mayerling in January 1889, and in the 
assassination of his wife, the beautiful Empress Elizabeth, at 
Geneva, in September 1898, three months before the great cele-- 
bration in Vienna of the jubilee of his accession, by the Italian 
anarchist Luccheni—a blow which wrung from him the bitter- 
cry that no sorrow had been spared to him in this world. Even 
at the present date internal unrest and the prospect abroad are- 
a constant source of anxiety, and Francis Joseph must oftem 
wonder with considerable apprehension what will happen when 
he is gone, as it is he who holds the Empire together by the- 
magic of his name, and he is certainly aware of the existence 
of sinister projects for radical changes which, if carried out, 
would mean the break-up of the Dual Monarchy. It was a heavy 
succession which fell to the already popular Archduke on the 
2nd of December 1848 at Olmiitz, in Moravia, where the Court 
had taken refuge, and that he fully realised the fact is shown 
by his exclamation ‘ Farewell, my youth,’ when he was. 
addressed by his title for the first time. 

Ere entering upon the brief review of the salient features of 
his reign which may tend to the explanation of the difficulties: 
with which the Empire is now confronted, it may be well to 
look back for a moment to the centuries which preceded it, as. 
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such a glimpse also throws light on questions which have been 
much to the fore of late. Very far indeed are we from the days 
when the gay couplet attributed to Matthias, that great King 
of Hungary, 


Bella gerant alii; tu felix Austria nube; 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


commemorated the happy fortunes of the dynasty; for trouble 
has long been its lot. 

Politicians who are inclined to resent the interest displayed 
by the Dual Monarchy in Balkan affairs seem too apt to forget 
that Austria, truly and significantly named Oesterreich, was long 
the sole rampart of Western Christendom against the invasion 
of the Turks ; that the Crescent floated over the towers of Buda 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years—that is, from the fatal 
battle of Mohacs until the recovery of the old town by Duke 
Charles of Lorraine ; and that during that period, and even after, 
large portions of Hungary were never free from the Ottoman 
yoke, Vienna itself being threatened in the summer of 1683 
with utter annihilation by the Grand Vizier Mustapha’s immense 
army. It was only saved by the gallantry of the Duke and of 
John Sobieski, the chivalrous King of Poland, who in his address 
to his troops before the battle said : 


We have to-day to rescue not a single city, but the whole of Chris- 
tendom, of which that city of Vienna is the bulwark. The war is a 
holy one. There is a blessing on our arms and a crown of glory for 
him who falls. You fight not for your earthly sovereign but for the 
King of kings. 

The close connexion between Austria and Hungary began 
when, overwhelmed by the disaster at Mohacs in August 1526, 
the magnates chose the Archduke Ferdinand, brother of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, to be their King, and the Royal 
crown has ever since remained in the possession of the Habs- 
burgs. But, as we have seen, this connexion failed to meet 
the desired object, as the warlike and aggressive Turks continued 
to retain their hold upon Hungary for many a year. Yet it is 
noteworthy that when Duke Charles of Lorraine, after recovering 
Buda, destroyed the Ottoman army near that very Mohacs, one 
hundred and sixty-one years after the power of the Magyars had 
been crushed on that same field, the magnates in their gratitude 
assembled at their ancient capital of Presburg and proclaimed 
their crown to be hereditary in the house of Habsburg. 

At the peace of Carlowitz, concluded in 1699, Transylvania 
and the greater part of Hungary, hitherto in the occupation of 
the Turks, were formally resigned by the Sultan, a small portion 
of territory between Transylvania and the Theiss being alone 
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retained by him; and this, comprising Temesvar and the county 
of Temes, was finally wrested from the Ottomans, who had held 
it for one hundred and sixty-four years, after their defeat near 
Peterwardein by the Imperial troops under Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. By the Treaty of Passarovitz a portion of Servia, with 
Belgrade, and also of Bosnia was ceded to the Emperor, who 
had, in fact, demanded the whole of both these provinces, as 
well as part of Moldavia as far as the Dniester. This treaty 
was concluded in 1718, but, as the result of an unsuecessful 
war, though for the first time Russia was in alliance with Austria, 
it was cancelled by another treaty, that of Belgrade, signed in 
1739. Belgrade was restored to Turkey, and the Danube, the 
Saave and the Unna were declared to be the future boundaries 
of the two Empires. 

Again we see Austria uniting her forces with Russia, who 
in the meantime had imposed the Treaty of Kainardji, which 
was so damaging to the Ottoman interests, on the Sultan ; Joseph 
the Second, who had combined with Catherine in the dismem- 
berment of Poland, now entering into a scheme with her for the 
partition of Turkey. But the Austrians, although their army 
consisted of upwards of two hundred and forty thousand men, 
and was, moreover, commanded by the Emperor in person, were 
no match for the foe. The whole of the Banate of Temesvar 
was ravaged, the troops were seized with panic, and consternation 
reigned in Vienna. The Treaty of Sistova left matters as they 
had been before this unfortunate campaign, as a consequence 
of which Joseph the Second was compelled to make important 
concessions to the Hungarians, who had protested against the 
war tax which he had had no choice but to levy in order to 
defray its expenses. This son of the great Maria Theresa, in 
his passion for centralisation, had actually refused to be crowned 
King of Hungary, but ere he died he revoked most of the 
unpopular ordinances. 

Previously, as we have seen, it was Austria who had borne 
the brunt of Turkish aggression and who had, with immense 
difficulty, finally succeeded in freeing Hungary and in averting 
the peril with which Western Christendom had been perpetually 
threatened. Austria had always been engaged in what may be 
termed frontal attacks. Now Russia stepped in to take the 
Ottoman Empire in the flank, and the impetuous Catherine never 
rested until she had considerably curbed its power. _ From that 
time Austria became distrustful of a policy which so evidently 
aimed at the complete subjugation of Turkey, and to this day 
that feeling has been maintained. But it cannot be denied that 
in this quarter, as elsewhere, Austri played the part of a cham- 
pion, and was not guided solely by thought of self. The 
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attempt to incorporate Servia and Bosnia, many of whose inhabi- 
tants had found a refuge within her own borders, was not dic- 
tated by selfish motives alone; and if Russia has, under more 
fortunate auspices, protected the Christians of the East, it should 
not be forgotten that the burden for a long time fell on the 
Empire whose interest in the Balkan Peninsula cannot fairly be 
contested. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has seen Austria’s hegemony 
in Germany wrested from her by Prussia, though time and again 
it was Austria who had played the patriotic part while Prussia 
had stood aloof or had actually thwarted her movements. It 
was the Prussian Government which, while Austria was battling 
for the general welfare, concluded that treaty with the Direc- 
toire which abandoned the left bank of the Rhine and the Nether- 
lands to France on the understanding that it should obtain com- 
pensation at the expense of the smaller German States. Although 
this was greatly due to French instigation, the decision of the 
Imperial Diet in 1803 to put an end to the Holy Roman Empire, 
which had, with its countless divisions of territory among mere 
princelings, become obsolete, was no subject for regret, and 
Francis the Second acted wisely in assuming the title of Emperor 
of Austria ere he resigned the Imperial German crown. 

Tt seems strange to us in these days to see Austria and Russia 
at that time in constant alliance, while Prussia remained neutral 
when she might have averted the disaster of Austerlitz. But 
Prussia, in addition to other aggrandisement, had been led by 
Napoleon to expect Hanover, and her bad example was followed 
by Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Baden, all of which States obtained 
territory at the expense of Austria. Prussia paid dearly for her 
selfishness at Jena, but she fully deserved her fate, as, if she 
had stood from the outset by Austria, who patriotically fought 
for Germany, the victorious progress of Napoleon would have 
been arrested, and the history of that stormy period would have 
taken a very different turn. Equally to be noted is the deter- 
mined effort made in the revolutionary days of 1848 by the 
Prussians in the German National Parliament at Frankfort to 
exclude even the Teutonic provinces of Austria from the proposed 
‘Union,’ and to have the Imperial German crown conferred on 
their Sovereign King Frederic William the Fourth. The honour 
was declined by that conscientious monarch, who had no inclina- 

tion to dispute the leadership of Austria; so finally the old 
Bundestag, or Federal Diet, as established at Frankfort by the 
Congress of Vienna, was revived. Yet in the following year 
Prussia was attempting the formation of a Sonderbund, or 
separate Confederacy, with the support of Hanover, Saxony, 
Baden, Mecklenburg and other States, even hinting at recourse 
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to arms. War actually appeared to be imminent when troubles 
in Hesse led to the despatch of an Austro-Bavarian force for 

the restoration of order—to which Prussia replied by sending - 
troops to that State on the pretext that it was a member of her 

‘Union.’ Some slight collisions even occurred, but the prompt 

concentration of an army under Marshal Radetzky in Bohemia 

damped the bellicose ardour of the Prussian Government; and 

this measure, coupled with the attitude assumed by the Tsar 

Nicholas the First, led it to surrender the whole position. The 

‘Union’ was abandoned and the Prussian troops were removed 

from Hesse and Schleswig-Holstein, the old Federal Diet being 

restored. 

Had war broken out at that date between Austria and Prussia 
the advantage would have been on the side of the former Power, 
which possessed a trained army second to none in Europe, and 
the whole course of subsequent history might have been reversed. 
Russia, as may be remarked, had also shown special friendliness 
to Austria by sending a large army to assist in quelling the 
Hungarian rebellion, and Nicholas the First was much disap- 
pointed when Francis Joseph declined to join him in the aggres- 
sive policy towards Turkey which led to the Crimean War. 

For various reasons, some of which, as must be admitted in 
all fairness, were sound, Prussia did not give to Austria the 
support on which she had originally counted in the memorable 
war of 1859, which resulted in the loss of Lombardy, Austria’s 
defeat at Solferino being largely due, as also at Magenta, to 
the indifference exhibited by the Hungarian troops, to whom 
Kossuth, after an interview with Napoleon the Third at 
Bellaggio, had sent a treasonable appeal. 

The unification of Italy was an object-lesson to the Germans, 
and at Vienna, too, it was realised that something had to be done. 
So when Prussia, in December 1861, returning to the charge, 
proposed the constitution of a confederation under her own 
leadership, Austria replied two months later with a counter- 
scheme for a Federal directorate. Francis Joseph invited the 
German princes to discuss the matter, and when they assembled 
at Frankfort in August 1863 he admirably conducted the pro- 
ceedings. The Austrian project was adopted by a large majority, 
but it all fell through, as the Prussian Government refused its 
consent. This was Bismarck’s work, for King William would 
have gone to Frankfort but for his opposition. That Bismarck 
had long before determined on avenging the blow which his 
country had received at Olmiitz, when the idea of the formation 
of the ‘Union’ had to be abandoned, is perfectly clear, and 
that he had deliberately set himself to oust Austria from Germany 
is equally certain. 
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It was the war with Denmark about the Duchies which 
supplied the famous Chancellor with the pretext of which he 
had long been in search. The alliance was from the first a one- 
sided bargain. The war over, an arrangement was concluded 
at Gastein in August 1865, according to which Austria was to 
administer Holstein ; Kiel, however, to be a Federal port ; while 
Prussia was to do like work in Schleswig. This, be it noted, 
was after Austria had urged in vain the cause of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, whose claim to the Duchies had been the excuse 
for this war, Bismarck being evidently bent on their definitive 
annexation by Prussia. Several incidents in Holstein, such as 
the permission given by the Austrian governor for the holding 
of a public meeting for the purpose of drawing up a petition 
for the convocation of the notabilities of that Duchy to discuss 
its future, were cunningly construed by Bismarck into acts of 
encouragement to agitation against Prussia, and a formal com- 
plaint was addressed to Vienna. The rest was plain sailing for 
‘the Man of Blood and Iron.’ 

While assuring the Austrian ambassador at Berlin that 
frussia had no idea of tearing up the Gastein Convention and 
embarking on war, he was concluding his arrangement for Italian 
co-operation, was securing the neutrality of Napoleon the Third, 
and was actually proposing to the Federal Diet the convocation 
of a Parliament to be elected by universal suffrage—one more 
intrigue for the humiliation of Austria and for her exclusion 
from Germany. Goaded to resistance, the Austrian Government 
made preparations for war, and at last King William’s consent 
to mobilisation was wrung from him by Bismarck. Ere, how- 
ever, hostilities broke out Austria referred the question of the 
Duchies to the Federal Diet, also bringing a complaint against 
Prussia for the violation of the Gastein agreement. On the 
14th of June 1866 Bavaria’s proposal for mobilisation, originated 
by Austria, was adopted, whereupon the Prussian plenipotentiary 
declared that his country withdrew from the German Con- 
federation. 

As soon as this news reached Berlin King William ordered 
the despatch of an ultimatum to Hanover, Dresden and Cassel 
calling for disarmament and for the acceptance of the Prussian 
plan of Federal reform, a step which was promptly followed by 
invasion. How Austria was victorious in Italy, but was severely 
defeated in Bohemia, is matter of history, and too well known 
to need any particular reference except for its results. Austria, 
although Italy had been beaten, had to surrender Venetia to 
her. No portion of Austrian territory was ceded to Prussia, but 
she annexed Hanover, Frankfort, and other territory. King 
William, who had at the outset been so averse to the war, now 
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coveted the north-west of Bohemia, and also insisted on the 
annexation of Saxony, as her troops had fought so gallantly 
against him. Bismarck, content with Austria’s eviction from 


“Germany, stoutly opposed both these projects, the more so as 


the Emperor Francis Joseph would not desert his ally, and France 
and Russia were causing Bismarck some anxiety ; and finally the 
monarch yielded. 

The peace with Prussia was signed at Prague as early as the 
98rd of August, that with Italy being concluded at Vienna on 
the 13th of October. Austria gave her consent to the formation 
of the North German Confederation under the leadership of 
Prussia, it being further stipulated that if the South German 
States should unite they might combine with it. Thus did 
Prussia win the first place in Germany and, as a consequence of 
the war with France in 1870, the Empire which she had done 
so much to weld. Thenceforth Austria became a separate 
Power, subsequently entering into the close alliance with Ger- 
many which had been a cardinal point of Bismarck’s policy 
even when he was intriguing so ruthlessly against her. 

We have seen how Russia long served Austria’s interests in 
Europe, the two Powers being at times in alliance ; indeed, but 
for the family connexion between Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and the fact that Austria was alarmed by Muscovite aggression 
in Turkey, it is quite possible that Russia might now be occupy- 
ing the position towards Austria which is held by Germany. 
As it is, Austria has been estranged from Russia by that Power’s 
Balkan policy, which is all the more unfortunate for both, as 
Austria’s partnership with Germany must certainly be extremely 
irksome to her. There was a time, not so many years ago, when 
‘the brilliant second’ seemed to be gradually releasing himself 
from what the world regarded as humiliating subordination to 
Germany. The Austrian Government was, after Bismarck’s 
disappearance from the diplomatic stage, evincing symptoms of 
independence. It was on excellent terms with the other Powers 
and seemed to be preparing to make a stroke for freedom. 

Most unfortunate, then, was the outcry raised in various 
quarters, and especially in London and St. Petersburg, when, 
in 1908, Count Aehrenthal simply put the finishing touch to 
Austria’s admirable work in Bosnia and Herzegovina by incor- 
porating the two provinces into the Dual Monarchy. Austria 
had, after an understanding with Russia, been commissioned by 
the Berlin Congress assembled in 1878 to occupy and administer 
that territory, the task being undertaken with complete success 
first by Kallay and then by Baron Burian. No one ever 
imagined that the Austrians would leave the two provinces, the 


condition of which had been so vastly improved during thirty 
402 
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years of their occupation; indeed, the only practical change 
which was effected spoke volumes for their generosity, and 
utterly refuted the design attributed to them of pushing on to 
Salonika whenever a favourable opportunity should occur, ag 
of their own free will they restored the Sandjak of Novibazar 
to Turkey. The understanding with Russia, which preceded her 
great war with Turkey, is even said to have been confirmed five 
years ago, when Count Aehrenthal and M. Isvolsky, then Russian 
Foreign Minister, and now ambassador to the French Republic, 
met at Count Berchtold’s estate in Moravia and discussed the 
situation. 

During the crisis which followed the proclamation of the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and for which the agita- 
tion raised at Belgrade was largely responsible, a very patriotic 
spirit was evinced in the Dual Monarchy; and it is no secret 
that when the Triple Alliance found itself face to face with the 
Triple Entente the French Government at least, which had little 
heart in the matter as it had for years been cultivating cordial 
relations with Austria, stood for prudence and conciliation and 
finally prevailed; the more so as Germany staunchly supported 
Count Aehrenthal and announced her determination to pursue 
this course to the bitter end. But this unlucky incident had the 
effect of throwing the Dual Monarchy back into the arms of 
Germany, and now the Triple Alliance stands on a firmer basis 
than it did for many a year prior to that eventful date. 

The complete overthrow of the status quo in the Balkan 
Peninsula can, moreover, only tend to draw Austria~Hungary 
closer to Germany. The creation of a batch of independent 
States in that country, which was the outcome of the great 
Russo-Turkish War and of the Berlin Congress, must already 
have been a source of some anxiety to the Dual Monarchy, 
owing to the number of Southern Slavs and Roumanians within 
its borders who might be inclined to turn a wistful gaze to 
Belgrade and Bucharest. It is interesting to note, after the 
occurrences of the past few months, that as far back as 1889, 
when Russia was angry with Bulgaria and was also assuming 
a very threatening attitude towards Roumania and her sovereign, 
Crispi, that great Italian statesman, was actually sounding the 
friendly Powers, England of course included, as to their views 
concerning the promotion of a federal military compact between 
Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria, which he strongly advocated. 
In a confidential note to the Italian Legation at Belgrade and to 
the Italian Agency at Sofia hé said : 

I desire to know whether the idea of a military federation—which, in 


case of war in the Balkan Peninsula, would unite the Servian, Rou- 
manian, and Bulgarian armies under one head, and direct their move- 
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ments according to one line of action—would be favourably received by 
the Government to wnich you are accredited. You must exercise the 
greatest caution in advancing this idea, and while dilating on the 
advantages it offers, abstain from making any formal proposal. When 
you have carefully explored the territory, you will report.’ 


Bismarck referred Crispi to Austria as being more interested 
in Balkan affairs than Germany, and Count Kalnoky, then 
Austria’s Foreign Minister, threw cold water on the proposal, 
which was dropped. The idea was manifestly out of harmony 
with the conciliatory policy of the Dual Monarchy. 

The nationality question has long hung like a pall over 
Austria~Hungary. Many years ago I was much struck, in con- 
versations with politicians of note, by their pessimistic tone. Nor 
was this anxiety confined to men of light and leading in the 
Dual Monarchy. If the position was then regarded as unsatis- 
factory, the situation is much more critical now that the dimen- 
sions and resources of the Balkan States are considerably increas- 
ing and that they are evincing a robust appetite for even more 
territory. The wonderful success of the League has greatly 
impressed its neighbours in Austria-Hungary. 

Briefly it may be pointed out that Austria, as apart from 
Hungary, includes, besides Lower and Upper Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, the Tyrol and Dalmatia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
a portion of Silesia, Galicia and Bukovina; while the kingdom of 
Hungary contains, in addition to the vast tract of territory which 
bears its name, Croatia, Slavonia and Transylvania; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina being common to the two divisions. Austria and 
Hungary have each a separate Cabinet with the exception that 
three Ministries, those of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, and of 
War and the Navy, form a special Cabinet for the Empire, 
and have only to deal with the Delegations which are elected 
by the two Parliaments. Such are the conditions of the Aus- 
gleich, or compromise, concluded in 1867 after the war with 
Prussia and Italy, the slackness betrayed by the Hungarian 
troops having revealed a state of feeling for which a prompt 
remedy had to be found. The Magyars had not forgotten the 
severity with which their rebellion had been suppressed ; indeed, 
Kossuth and other patriots had taken good care that Austria 
should be persistently thwarted whenever their fellow-country- 
men’s services were needed. 

It would be amusing to note, were it not that these questions 
are of grave moment, how the energetic and aggressive Magyar 
has contrived to impose his will not only on his Austrian fellow- 
subjects but on the other races within his own boundaries. 
While in the Austrian half of the Empire the minor nationalities 


t Crispi’s Memoirs. 
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enjoy almost entire freedom of action, certainly as much as is 
compatible with the regular administration of business, in the 
kingdom of Hungary they are on a very different footing. The 
Austrian policy, unlike that of the days of Metternich, has been 
one of conciliation within the utmost limit that the most elemen- 
tary prudence can allow. The Magyar programme, on the other 
hand, has been one of deliberate encroachment. ‘Take, for 
example, the case of the Croats, who in the period of German 
predominance and centralisation joined with the Hungarians in 
the clamour for the restoration of ancient rights and privileges. 
They complain, not without reason, that since their accession 
of fortune the Magyars have forgotten their former allies and 
are employing towards them precisely the same tactics as those 
which they mutually denounced under the old régime. So too is it 
with the Roumanian population in Transylvania, which, number- 
ing about three millions, groans over the domineering attitude 
of the hardy Hungarian. 

With all these aspiring nationalities, which, if they eventually 
obtained their object, would end by breaking up the Empire 
into a number of territories of various dimensions under inde- 
pendent rulers, the language question is thrust into the foremost 
rank, as in districts containing mixed populations this is the only 
standard by which their relative proportions can be approxi- 
mately estimated. The criterion is not always a fair one, but, 
as this is about the only available test, competition between the 
different races is chiefly pursued on the battlefield of tongues. 
Now whereas in the Austrian Reichsrath each member has the 
right to address the Assembly in his own language (a piece of 
toleration calculated to lead to a veritable Confusion of Babel, 
for there are dialects which certainly are not understood by the 
great majority), in the Parliament at Budapest Hungarian is the 
only tongue allowed with a single exception, the Croats being 
permitted to speak in their native vernacular. In the purely 
local Diets the language of the province is invariably employed, 
and, when it is considered that there are upwards of twenty-two 
Assemblies, large and small, in the Dual Monarchy, it will be 
seen that the philologist, if so minded, enjoys rare opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the eloquence and finesse of the 
orators of the various nationalities. 

There is no doubt that the severance of the Balkan States 
from the dominion or the suzerainty of the Sultan had already 
reacted in a very significant degree on the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The principle of the right of the different races to self- 
government was practically, if not openly, recognised at the 
Berlin Congress. Recent events have only accentuated this situa- 
tion, and after Turkey it is Austria who is confronted with an 
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awkward problem, as the success of the League has not been 
without effect on the Slav races in the Dual Monarchy. 

When complete autonomy was granted to Hungary it was 
hoped that nothing more would be heard of this nationality ques- 
tion. But what do we find in Hungary? The Magyars are in 
the minority in comparison with the other races, Serb and Croat, 
Slovack and Ruthenian, Roumanian and Saxon, nearly all of 
which factors, moreover, are in chronic feud with the Hun- 
garian, who, as he happens to possess more grit and assurance 
than any other people on the Continent, contrives not only to 
hold his own but to impose his will in very characteristic style. 
Will this state of things continue, and if it should last would 
Hungary ever be content with her share of the compact with 
Austria ? 

Nor does the troublous prospect end here. The concession 
of autonomy to Hungary has led to other results which were 
not foreseen at the time. It has whetted the appetites of the 
Czech race, which is as intractable as the Magyar. Is not 
Bohemia, the Czechs argue, an old kingdom quite as entitled to 
manage its own affairs? If a concession was made in the one 
case why should it be refused in the other? This is the cry 
especially of the Young Czechs, who have rendered themselves 
so disagreeable as a party that it is a notorious fact that they 
are the only people among his subjects for whom Kaiser Francis 
Joseph is believed not to entertain the strongest affection; and 
we all know the enthusiasm with which the victories of the 
Balkan League were celebrated in Bohemia. 

What is to be done amid all these disputes and rivalries? 
The Bohemians appealed to the example of Hungary, and it 
was the Magyars who spoilt their game. In 1871 the Hohen- 
wart Ministry had nearly arrived at an agreement with the 
Czechs to the effect that their country should be placed on the 
same footing as Hungary had been four years before. Prepara- 
tions were made for the coronation of Francis Joseph at Prague, 
and the new plan would have been carried out to the letter but 
for the violent protests raised by the Magyars, who feared that 
the extension of the Dual system would diminish their influence 
in the Empire, and that the establishment of an autonomous 
Government in the capital of the Slav kingdom would act as a 
further incentive to the populations of the same race within 
their own borders. As a matter of fact, the Hungarians are 
the most powerful element of all, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that no race throughout the Empire is more detested by 
the rest. The Austrian is amiable and easy-going. ‘ Anything 
for a quiet life’ is his invariable motto. The Magyar, on the 
contrary, is aggressive, hard as nails, and will never budge an 
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inch in a backward direction. He has made his voice heard in 
the domain of foreign as well as in that of home politics, and 
it is he who virtually concluded the pact with Germany. For 
in spite of their kindly character the Austrians could not forget 
that they had been ousted from their supremacy in Germany by 
Prussia, aided by Italy. The Magyar, however, was determined 
to have his way, and his iron will carried everything before it. 
Truly a remarkable race are these Hungarians, and, if we could 
imagine a great Central State peopled with forty millions of 
Magyars, it would prove by far the most formidable on the 
Continent and would be well-nigh invincible. 

But the population of the Dual Monarchy, although it exceeds 
that figure, contains so many conflicting elements that it is 
impossible to predict what its position will be when a decade 
or two shall have rolled by. ‘ Divide et impera’ was long the 
system on which the government of the Empire was carried on. 
Rivalry between the different nationalities is keener than it ever 
was; there is more strife and division among them than at any 
period of Austria’s history; yet the task of ruling them is daily 
becoming more difficult. The position of the Government 
reminds one forcibly of the performance of the juggler tossing 
half a dozen balls into the air and keeping them in constant 
motion. First one is uppermost, then another, and so it is 
with all in turn. Similarly desperate efforts are made to main- 
tain the balance between the different races; but since the path 
of concession was entered upon the problem has been even more 
complicated. 

Take the case of the Croats. For centuries Croatia formed an 
independent kingdom with its own dynasty. In the thirteenth 
century, when the line of sovereigns became extinct, the local 
Parliament chose the King of Hungary, and the relations between 
Croatia and Hungary were placed on much the same footing as 
those which united Sweden and Norway. This agreement was 
further confirmed in the sixteenth century by the House of 
Habsburg when it was invited by the Hungarians and also by 
the Croats to reign over them after the extinction of their joint 
dynasty. Matters continued on this footing with a few trifling 
variations until 1848, when the revolutionary Magyars, desirous, 
moreover, of subjugating the different races within their borders, 
endeavoured to reduce Croatia to the mere level.of a province. 

History has recorded how the Croats rose to a man under 
their Ban Jelachich; how they defeated the Hungarians and 
saved Vienna to the Crown. Magyar encroachments, however, 
have been very active, and although the Croats, in accordance 
with their agreement with Hungary, retain their local Diet, 
which sits at Agram, and send a certain number of deputies to 
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the Parliament at Budapest, they complain that they have prac- 
tically no voice in the management of the affairs of the kingdom, 
that they are too heavily taxed in proportion to their resources, 
that the Slav element is systematically oppressed, and that the 
Magyar officials comport themselves as if they were in a con- 
quered country. Such, they exclaim, is the miserable position 
to which the little nation which saved the Empire in 1848 is 
reduced. A propos of this it may be remarked that the Czechs 
also took an active part in the suppression of the revolution at 
Vienna, as, while the Croats measured swords with insurgent 
Magyars, the Bohemians dealt with the rebellious German 
element. Now, while the Czechs coquet with France and Russia, 
the portrait of the Tsar has its place in many a Croatian cottage. 
‘Nolumus magyarisari’ was the cry of the Croats in 1848, and 
such it is in these days. 

Then, pushing further afield, we find Roumanians in Transyl- 
vania sighing for incorporation into the kingdom beyond the 
Carpathian range, in which is situated Sinaia, the summer resi- 
dence of King Carol. These are the descendants of men who 
fled to the mountains when one horde after another devastated 
the fertile Danubian plains, and are invariably tillers of the 
soil. 

Galicia, again, merits serious attention. It is a well-known 
fact that the Poles in Galicia have been treated by Austria with 
far more consideration and kindness than has fallen to the lot 
of their brethren in the two neighbouring Empires. The Polish 
population is sincerely devoted to Austria, and entertains the 
most profound veneration for the Emperor. Of the loyalty of 
the Poles there can be no doubt, and their dislike of Russia is 
intense. But side by side with the Poles are the Ruthenes, 
who are nearly as numerous, are hostile to them, and whose 
Muscovite proclivities are notorious. They have been very active 
of late years, so that even in loyal Galicia there is a dark side 
to an otherwise bright picture. 

In fact, the more this race question is studied the more 
evident does it become that any concession to one particular 
element, far from attaining the desired object, simply acts as 
an incentive to jealousy and renders the last state worse than 
the first. The mere fact that so many nationalities and languages 
are represented therein is a source of weakness to the Austro- 
Hungarian armies. Thus in the war of 1866, when Austria had 
to face both Prussia and Italy, very careful account had to be 
taken of the feeling of the different races. While some of the 
best troops were despatched to Italy, not a few inferior regiments 
were marched against the Prussians, as their hostility to the 
Teutonic element could be thoroughly depended on. Even then, 
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as the sequel showed, there was a good deal of half-hearted 
fighting, and the number of men who threw down their arms 
and surrendered themselves to the foe was appallingly significant. 

Yet the Empire ought to possess one of the finest armies in 
the world. Its army was the best in Europe in 1850, when, 
by the way, many English gentlemen held commissions in it, 
ten in one cavalry regiment alone ; and in its component nation- 
alities the Empire has special factors which should go to the 
making of a really superb army. Hungary is the native home 
of the hussar as Galicia is that of the lancer, and both of these 
branches of the service are recruited in those countries. The 
Jager, or rifle, battalions have long been famous, and no wonder, 
as a fair proportion of them is raised in the Tyrol, which boasts 
the most skilful marksmen in Europe. The Austrians have, 
moreover, long enjoyed an excellent reputation for the steady, 
prompt and efficient manner in which their guns are served. 
Indeed, I was assured some little time ago that each arm of 
the service was as near to perfection as it could possibly be, 
and there certainly cannot have been any decline of late, 
Austria’s reverses in the past are to be traced to the meddling 
of the Aulic Council or to the inefficiency or supineness of her 
generals, but there is a prevailing conviction that a complete 
change of system has been adopted and that the staff is now 
equal to any emergency. 

To what future can Austria-Hungary look forward? Staying 
power seems destined to be the privilege of countries which have 
homogeneous populations, and so alive is Russia to this that 
she is stamping out old traditions and particular idiosyncrasies 
in Poland, in the Baltic provinces, in Finland and elsewhere, 
Will autocratic Muscovy prevail eventually over the constitutional 
Dual Monarchy? Will Austria-Hungary split up into factors, one 
portion going to Germany, another to Russia, another to Servia, 
and yet one more to Roumania? Nor, again, should Italia 
irredenta be overlooked. Alliances do not last for ever. 

It is the Emperor Francis Joseph who, with the magic of 
@ name which is venerated throughout the Dual Monarchy, still 
knits so many conflicting elements together, but in the natural 
order of things this situation must come to an end some day. 
The problem has been further complicated by the premature 
death of the Crown Prince Rudolf, who was popular with the 
Hungarians as well as with the Austrians, and this brings me 
to a speculation in which some politicians indulge. The Salic 
Law does not exist in Hungary, and if that country stood quite 
alone a princess would be the heir to the Crown. There are 
some who think that if the Magyars ever agitated seriously for 
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total separation, a contingency which cannot be overlooked, they 
might turn their eyes in this direction. 

Concession has bred no goodwill: parliamentary government 
has been a failure, as the many tumultuous scenes witnessed in 
the Assemblies at Vienna, Budapest and Prague have abun- 
dantly demonstrated. By the light of the results of such experi- 
ments one is almost tempted to think that after all the advocates 
of a paternal absolutism, of a system of strict centralisation, were 
not so unwise in their generation as the historians of those periods 
chose to imagine. The prospect is not bright for the Dual 
Monarchy, whose cares have been considerably increased by the 
extraordinary success achieved by the Balkan League. 

After Poland Turkey is collapsing. Will Austria’s turn come 
next? Events move with strange rapidity when once the 
impetus is given, and this war has shown that even in this year 
ef grace the vanquished cannot expect any mercy. Yet Austria 
is universally regarded as an important factor in the European 
balance. She is not aggressive, and her misfortunes during the 
past hundred years have rarely been of her own seeking. Her 
monarchs from the great Maria Theresa downwards have, as a 
rule, been animated by excellent and patriotic intentions, though 
they, like all rulers, sometimes made mistakes. But the melan- 
choly truth remains that Austria-Hungary is an artificial State 
most of whose component factors are by a natural law inclined 
to gravitate in other directions, that she is surrounded by 
ambitious and energetic neighbours, and that the slightest shock 
to the complicated system which holds her together would in 
all likelihood prove to be the beginning of the end. 


J. W. OZANNE. 
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Now that the Turks have been freed from the entanglement of 
Europe, what are their chances in Asia? Are their prospects 
favourable east of the Bosphorus? One is easily tempted to play 
at the hazardous game of prophecy even when the factors are so 
uncertain as in Oriental politics, and in this problem of Turkey 
in Asia are many factors on which it would be extremely rash to 
dogmatise. 

Because the Turk has failed in Europe and Africa people are 
prone to take for granted that he has no real capacity for 
government. Yet for centuries he has played a great part in 
the world, and has ruled over kingdoms as varied in race, religion, 
language, and tradition, as those of our own Empire. 

Nearly four hundred years ago a British Ambassador in 
Constantinople warned his Government that the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire was imminent. The prophecy has been 
repeated in every succeeding generation, but it was not until last 
century that the dissolution began. During the reign of Mahmud 
the Reformer Greece won her independence, Russia advanced her 
frontier to the Lower Danube, Mehemet Ali established his 
dynasty in Egypt, and France occupied Algiers. The disintegra- 
tion once started spread rapidly, until, under Abdul Hamid, 
Thessaly was ceded to Greece; a strip of Eastern Anatolia, 
including Batum and Kars, to Russia; and Tunis to France. 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria became indepen- 
dent, Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed to Austria, and 
Egypt and Cyprus passed under the control of Great Britain. By 
the irony of fate this dismemberment, begun under a reforming 
Sultan, has been completed under a reformed Government. 
Tripoli, the last of the African possessions of Turkey, has been 
wrested from her by Italy. Macedonia, Epirus, Albania, and the 
greater part of Thrace have become the spoils of the Balkan War, 
and, of all their vast possessions in Europe, the Turks retain only 
Constantinople and a fragment of Thrace. 

This is a story of defeat and disaster almost unexampled, and 
might reasonably be accepted as the closing chapter in the history 
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of any race. But the resources of Turkey are not yet exhausted. 
She has still a place in the sun. Asiatic Turkey is six times the 
size of the British Isles, and in Arabia Proper there remains to 
be lost or won territory almost as vast as the Indian Peninsula. 
It is no exaggeration to say that if the Turks had devoted to their 
possessions in Asia one tithe of the effort wasted on their European 
provinces, they would have to-day an Empire of immense strength 
and profit. For the fundamental error of seeking to maintain a 
precarious foothold in Europe—an error which Abdul Hamid 
recognised in the last years of his reign—they have suffered, and 
must continue to suffer. Half a century ago their task in Asia 
would have been lighter and their success less uncertain. 

A new spirit is abroad in the East. It arose on the shores 
of the Pacific when Japan proved that the Great Powers of 
Europe are not invulnerable. North and south and west it 
has sped, rousing China out of centuries of slumber, stirring 
India into ominous questioning, reviving memories of past glories 
in Persia, breeding discontent in Egypt, and luring Turkey 
on to the rocks. 

With this new spirit the Turks have to reckon now that they 
are forced to cultivate their long-neglected estates in Asia Minor 
and Arabia, and they have to reckon also with the fact—pain- 
fully familiar to them in Europe—that the people on these 
estates are neither homogeneous nor friendly. The population 
of Turkey in Asia is estimated at- 17,000,000, of whom 
10,000,000 are Moslems, and is distributed roughly as follows : 
Anatolia, 4,000,000 Moslems, 5,000,000 Christians, 500,000 
Jews; Armenia and Kurdistan, 1,600,000 Moslems, 900,000 
Christians; Syria and -Mesopotamia, 3,500,000 Moslems, 
1,200,000 Christians and Jews; Turkish Arabia, 1,100,000 
Moslems. 

These figures, which are merely estimates, give no true 
indication of the diversity of races and religions. Arabs, Bedouin, 
Armenians, Circassians, Kurds, Turcomans, Jews and Greeks 
make an Asiatic mixture almost as indigestible as the Turkish 
mixture in Europe. But there is one important difference which 
will count in favour of the Turk. Whereas Bulgarians, Servians, 
Greeks, Albanians and Vlachs of European Turkey have 
countries that acted as magnets upon national sentiment, most 
of the races in Asiatic Turkey have no country round which to 
rally and from which to draw inexhaustible supplies of hate and 
resistance. The Arabs alone have a territorial as well as a racial 
designation. The Armenians, it is true, claim to have a country, 
but, in réality, they are as the Jews in this and other respects. 
The land of their ancestors, overwhelmed by many conquests, 
has long since been divided among their oppressors, and the 
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boundaries of the ancient kingdom of Armenia must be looked 
for in Russia, Persia and Turkey. Even the name ‘ Erministan’ 
is practically unknown in Asia, for the Turks prohibit it and 
the Armenians call themselves ‘Haik’ and their country 
‘Haiastan.’ Kurdistan also is nothing more than a name for 
@ vague region, and inspires no fervour of patriotism in the 
warlike Iranians who inhabit the mountains round Mosul. 

What is the character of these estates upon which the Turks 
are about seriously to enter? They consist of four great provinces, 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf and from 
the Black to the Red Sea. The richest and most populous is 
Anatolia, which is divided into two regions—Western Anatolia, 
a high and fertile plateau, extending from the Aegean to the 
Anti-Taurus Mountains, and Eastern Anatolia, a rugged plateau 
over which towers Mount Ararat. Mesopotamia is the great and 
historic plain through which the Tigris and Euphrates find their 
way from the mountains of Kurdistan to the Persian Gulf. Syria 
is the long strip of hill country bordering on the Mediterranean 
from Mount Taurus to the Sinaitic Peninsula and separated from 
Mesopotamia by deserts. Turkish Arabia consists only of the 
provinces of Yemen and Hejaz, in which are the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. 

Tté is in Anatolia that you find the true Turk, and you have 
no hesitation in distinguishing him from the Armenians, Greeks, 
Kurds, Circassians, Yuruks and Turcomans who share with him 
this fertile province. Here the Turk is an industrious cultivator 
of the soil, and has preserved many of the finest qualities of 
his race. No one who has travelled among them—even in the 
lawless heart of the province—can fail to admire the dignified 
courtesy of manner of the roughest shepherd or to remember 
the charming hospitality with which they welcome the stranger 
in their midst. Nor have they lost the martial instinct and 
capacity that made them a race of conquerors. To these 
Anatolian peasants the Sultan always turned in the hour of 
danger, and they have never failed him, despite the heavy and 
continuous drain on their manhood. Heavy in build, with big 
head, round face and strength of bone and muscle, grave, placid 
and immutable, the Turkish peasant may appear stupid; yet it 


is not safe to take liberties with him, for he holds no man to — 


be his superior. The railway has wrought miracles in the land 
of Anatolia, and the introduction of agricultural machinery and 
improved methods of cultivation has added enormously to its 
wealth and resources. 

When you leave Anatolia you leave for practical purposes 
the Turk in Asia, for though in a minority he has impressed his 
character so firmly on the province that it remains essentially 
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Turkish. Mesopotamia is any man’s land. Over its wastes 
roam Bedouin who divide their energies between raiding and 
robbing and the less profitable occupation of pasturing camels, 
sheep and goats. In its isolated towns are mixed populations 
of Armenians, Kurds, Circassians, Jews, Chaldeans, Greeks and 
Arabs, and on the Persian Gulf are warlike and independent 
little states over which the Sultan claims a sovereignty which 
it would be dangerous to enforce even under provocation. Yet 
Mesopotamia was, and might be again, one of the richest lands 
in the whole world. Merely to recall the names Bagdad, 
Babylon, and Nineveh is to conjure up visions of its splendour 
and strength, its civilisation and conquests, and its limitless 
resources of wealth. 

In a journey I made not long ago from the Persian Gulf to 
Constantinople along the proposed route of the Bagdad railway, 
I was impressed, as every traveller has been, with the immense 
possibilities awaiting the great enterprise of the Germans. What 
a land and what rivers! It is not the desert but the deserted 
land, as you discover everywhere in the dead and buried cities 
end in the vast irrigation works that have fallen into decay. 
And the Tigris and Euphrates—rivers as rich as the Nile, as 
wayward and wasteful as the Irrawaddy! For centuries they 
have robbed the earth of its fruits and cast them into the sea. 
The Euphrates has grown feeble from long dissipation and the 
Tigris continues to scatter his substance in floods and marshes. 
Yet they are still mighty for good, as the world will see one 
day, when Sir William Willcocks has reduced them to order 
and won from the desert another and a greater Egypt. 

The Bagdad railway and the irrigation works are immense 
potentialities of wealth. How they will be affected by the 
changed conditions in Turkey it is not difficult to foresee. To 
raise money for remunerative public works has never been an easy 
or a congenial task with the Turk. As a certain Grand Vizier 
said to me when discussing the Bagdad railway, ‘It may be 
that I need a carriage and pair, but there are other things I need 
more urgently.” The Germans will find a way, we may be sure. 
They know that the reward is great and that there is danger in 
delay, for the Turk, confined to Asia and not so dependent on his 
European friends, will begin to realise that a railway carries 
other things besides merchandise, and that in foreign hands its 
influence and power are not limited to its metals and stations. 

The Bagdad railway, though constructed on foreign capital 
and Turkish subsidies, may not be seriously jeopardised, but the 
irrigation works, upon which Sir William Willcocks has reported, 
must be long delayed owing to the financial straits of the Otto- 
man Government. Here is an opportunity for Great Britain, 
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if the Turks—and the Germans—will let us take part in develop- 
ing the immense resources of Mesopotamia. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the possibilities in Syria, as it is 
a more or less settled country in which railways have made 
much progress. And of Arabia little is known beyond the coast 
and the Yemen; while the Hejaz railway is not a commercial 
enterprise, but a strategic and religious weapon designed to 
extend the authority of the Sultan to the hitherto inaccessible 
provinces and to strengthen his influence throughout Islam. 

Even this imperfect survey will show that Turkey has the 
chance of beginning a new and active life that should more than 
compensate her for the loss of sixty thousand square miles in 
Europe which have long been a source of weakness and 
humiliation. 

Are the Turks capable of making good this opportunity? It 
has always been said of the Turk—and with some truth—that he 
came west as a soldier of fortune and has been content to camp 
in the countries he conquered. He has created nothing and 
changed little. Now that his military prestige—hitherto his 
greatest asset—has been destroyed by his despised rayahs in 
Europe, he may brace himself for efforts in other directions. 
There are obstacles in his path and they are not those of 
character alone. 

To succeed in Asia the Turks must conciliate or subdue three 
racial forces that are always ready to oppose them. Since the 
outbreak of the Balkan war we have heard very little about what 
is happening in the Asiatic and Arabian provinces. But that 
little does not augur well for the Turk when the time comes 
to cross the Bosphorus. 

The Times correspondent in Constantinople reported at the 
beginning of last month that 





The state of Kurdistan is growing rapidly worse. In the Bitlis and 
Diarbekr region the Kurdish chiefs and their armed followers are defying 
the local authorities, who are powerless owing to the lack of sufficient 
military force. The Kurd leaders have given their followers the mot 
d’ordre to abstain from all attacks upon Christians. A further extension 
of the Kurdish movement is apprehended in the province of Van, where 
the notorious Abdurrezak Bedr Khan Bey, who shared in the famous 
feud which terminated in the murder of Redvan Pasha and the fall of 
the Bedr Khan House, is reported to be carrying on an active anti- 
Committee propaganda with the aid of Sheikh Taha, a powerful chief, 
and to have summoned numerous bands of Persian Kurds to his aid. 
Abdulkader Effendi, a noted Kurdish ecclesiastic and Senator, who carried 
on a private correspondence with Sheikh Taha last year, has been requested 
by the Government to proceed to Kurdistan to tranquillise the Kurds, 
but seems to have demurred on the ground that he must first undertake 
a journey to the holy places of Islam. ~ 
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Rumours also reach Europe of attacks on Armenians in remote 
districts and of renewed ferment in the Yemen where the Turks 
have waged almost continuous war for a quarter of a century. 
These reports, however vague, must be accepted as a sign that 
the defeat of Turkey in Europe has not been without effect on 
their potential enemies in Asia. 

The Kurds are a perpetual cause of trouble. Whether known 
as the Karduchi who harassed the retreat of Xenophon and his 
Greeks, or as Parthians who fought the Romans, these Iranian 
Highlanders have always been the bane of their rulers and 
neighbours. While a few are Nestorian Christians and live in 
settled habitations, the mass is nomadic and professes Islam. 
Even the Christian Kurd is a fierce-looking person with a habit of 
carrying long daggers in his waistband, but he is harmless com- 
pared with his wandering brother. The nomadic Kurd is a 
brigand by temperament and training, and a needlessly cruel 
and ferocious one to boot. He is prepared, however, to sell 
his protection for a price, and many Armenians find it to their 
advantage to ‘pay him a blood tax. This arrangement works 
satisfactorily enough until the Kurds fall out among themselves 
and take to raiding one another’s Armenian preserves. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, following the example of his unhappy 
subjects, also took the Kurds into his pay, and used them to 
carry out the Armenian massacres. This service was rewarded 
by a commission to Ibraham Pasha to raise a regiment of rascals 
known as the Hamadieh. The watchdogs speedily degenerated 
into wolves, ravaging the districts they were supposed to guard, 
and using their authority from Yildiz Kiosk to levy tribute in 
all directions. One of the first and most meritorious acts of 
the constitutional government in Turkey was to make war upon 
Ibraham Pasha and to end his long tyranny. But the breed 
is by no means extinct, as the Turks will find as soon as they 
begin to set their Asiatic house in order. 

The Arabs will be more difficult to deal with than the Kurds, 
as they are not so easy to approach, and their hostility to the 
Turk arises from other motives than dislike of any form of con- 
trol. Notwithstanding the bond of religion, the true Arab and 
the Turk have nothing in common. Not only are they of widely 
separated origin, for the Arab is a Semite and the Turk a 
Mongol, but they differ sharply in character, temperament, 
language and tradition. The Arab of the desert has kept his 
blood pure, whereas the Turk has intermarried with slaves of 
many races. Slender of figure, with sharp profile and fine bones, 
the Arab is the physical antithesis of the heavy, slow-moving 
Turk. While the Arab is subtle, mobile, imaginative, artistic 
and democratic, the Turk is by nature and conquest an aristocrat 
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without any of these qualities. If you ask an Arab what he 
thinks of a Turk he will not hesitate to describe him as stupid 
and addicted to animal pleasures. 

Though they have made many attempts, the Turks have 
never succeeded in conquering the Arabs, and have hitherto had 
to be content with the nominal possession of two provinces, the 
Hejaz and Yemen. The Nedj in the centre, the Shammar 
country in the north, and Oman and Hadramaut in the south 
have never given even nominal allegiance to the Sultan. Three 
parts of the peninsula remain unsubdued, and even that part 
which the Turks possess they owe to Mehemet Ali, who came 
with his mercenaries from Egypt to do battle with those formid- 
able Puritans of Islam, the Wahhabis. To this day the Yemen 
can never be depended upon, and scores of thousands of Turkish 
soldiers have been sacrificed in efforts to retain this important 
province. Not until the railway which is to connect the Holy © 
City of Mecca with Constantinople reached Medina could Turkish 
dominion in Arabia be regarded as more than nominal. Even 
now it is largely dependent on subsidies and bribés to shereefs 
and sheikhs, and is ineffective beyond the striking power 
of military posts in Mecca, Medina, Thaif, Sana, Djeddah and 
Hodeidah. 

The Hejaz Railway which Abdul Hamid began on the 
advice of Izzet Pasha must strengthen greatly the position of 
Turkey in Arabia, for it has strategic as well as spiritual im- 
portance. It establishes a mobile base for military operations 
through the heart of the peninsula, and ensures a safe and speedy 
passage for pilgrims to Mecca. The Bedouin, who reaped rich 
harvests on the old pilgrim way, has already found that it is 
harder to hold up a train than to waylay a caravan. 

If the Turks have learned the lesson of their disaster in 
Europe, they will have no trouble with the Armenians. Forced 
from their own land by the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, the 
prey of Roman, Persian, Arab and Turk, these people 
have a vitality almost as insistent as that of the Jews, with 
whom they have many other characteristics in common. Trade 
and finance have scattered them widely over Asia Minor. Only 
in the vilayets of Erzerum, Van, Sivas, Harput, Bitlis, Diarbekir 
and part of Aleppo are they numerous, and only at Zeitun and 
Sassun are they compact communities. Dispersed and persecuted 
the Armenians have still preserved their national individuality. 
The Turks will be wise if they recognise this and give effect to 
it, lest the Armenians over the border should one day tempt 
Russia to intervene. 

Behind this medley of race and character lies another force 
with which the Turk must reckon—the all-pervading force of 
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religion, which in the East stands not for faith alone but also 
for nationality. 

Christendom has so often been invited to tremble under the 
menace of Panislam that we have ceased to be disturbed by 
the cry of ‘Wolf!’ And there is logic, as well as sense, 
in this indifference, for if Panislam was a live wire we must 
have felt the shock every time Turkey was undergoing amputa- 
tion in Europe and Africa. Panislam was the re-invention of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, and was intended for export. By striving 
to restore his spiritual authority he hoped to secure two things— 
compensation for the loss of temporal dominions and freedom 
from constitutional fetters. As a political weapon abroad it was 
useless from the start, and as a religious weapon it failed to 
achieve the purpose of its maker, for there are sectarians in 
Islam as well as in Christendom, and they have the common 
weakness of hating one another. The one thing that the move- 
ment did accomplish was the very last thing Abdul Hamid could 
have desired or imagined. It raised everywhere the question 
whether, after all, the Sultan of Turkey has any right to the 
position of Khalif or Pope of the Moslems. I am not going to 
discuss this succession to the mantle of the Prophet on which 
Shiah disputes violently with Sunni, and on which Sunni in 
Africa and Sunni in Turkey agree to differ. In ordinary circum- 
stances it would be enough to ask what on earth it matters 
whether the title is sound in law as long as the vast majority of 
Moslems regard the Sultan as Khalif. 

But the circumstances are never ordinary in Arabia or in 
Asia Minor. The defeat of the Sultan in Europe, and the serious 
curtailment of his possessions, which is the penalty, have brought 
again to the front the issue of the Khalifate. The position, it 
is now maintained, belongs to the Moslem ruler who has the 
means to defend his co-religionists against foreign aggression. 
That means, in the opinion of the Arab, is lacking in the 
Ottoman. But the Arab has long been jealous because the 
succession has passed out of the Arab line of Koreish, and 
if he were to name another pretender it would not be for the first 
time. 

The success or failure of the Turks in Asia does not depend 
on the recognition of the Sultan as Khalif. It depends much 
more on the faith which he represents. Is Islam an insuperable 
barrier to progress? If the riddle could be read from modern 
instances the answer would be an emphatic ‘Yes!’ For it is 
undoubtedly true that while Buddhists in Japan and Confucians 
in China are advancing by leaps and bounds, Moslems in almost 
every part of the world are stationary or retrograde. Even in 


India, where 60,000,000 disciples of Mahomet have the protection 
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and encouragement of British rule, they are only beginning to 
realise that they have rejected opportunities of which their Hindu 
brethren have taken advantage. 

To those who are satisfied with panoramic views it must 
therefore appear that the teaching of Mahomet is not merely 
without vitalising force, but is also a subtle poison for paralysing 
the will and destroying the soul of nations. Yet no impartial 
student will deny that it was once a stimulating and purifying 
reagent. In the ‘time of ignorance,’ before Mahomet began 
his amazing career of conversion and conquest, the Saracens 
were steeped in degrading superstitions. Islam changed the 
fetish worshipper into a militant monotheist, and sent forth out 
of the deserts of Arabia the sons of Ishmael to defeat two vast 
empires that had divided the civilised world between them. East- 
ward, through Persia and India; westward, through Palestine, 
Egypt, and North Africa into Spain, and up to the very gates 
of Vienna, they carried the green flag of the Prophet and subdued 
a world greater than that of Alexander and of Rome. 

Nor, however reluctant theological bias may be to acknow- 
ledge the services which Islam rendered to civilisation, can we 
ignore the fact that during the darkness of the Middle Ages the 
followers of Mahomet kept alight the wisdom and knowledge of 
Hellas. The Koran made scholars of the savage Arabs. They 
taught philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and geography; they 
gave us our numerals; they made discoveries in science; they 
insisted that the earth is round when Christians were burned 
to death in order to convince them that it is flat ; they translated 
the works of Aristotle, Euclid, Galen, and Hippocrates, and 
they founded at Cordova, Seville and Toledo universities to which 
students flocked from every corner of the Continent. When 
Christendom was moribund and the West was relapsing into 
anarchy, the Arab intellect was active, and brought with it order, 
learning, and refinement. 

If these things were possible in the Middle Ages, how has 
it come to pass that Moslem countries in the twentieth century 
are morally and intellectually stagnant? Is it the faith or the 
people that is at fault? The Arab will tell you that until the 
Turk came, Islam was a complete civilisation, the fruitful mother 
of science and art and invention and poetry, who has languished 
in the shade of Mongolian ignorance and sterility. 

The Turk borrowed his religion from the Arab as he borrowed 
his language from the Arab and Persian, and to neither has he 
made contribution. He aécepted the Faith as a discipline rather 
than a morality, and, neglecting the spirit, he has cultivated 
the forms until he displays little more than the passion and 
prejudice which religion often excites. But it is unfair to put 
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upon the Turk the whole blame for the failure of Islam. In a 
general sense every religion is a natural part of the society in 
which it is found. Mahomet was prophet and legislator for a 
primitive people isolated from the world and unaffected by the 
great forces that have created modern civilisation. He was 
laying down the law and the gospel for a volatile, imaginative 
and undisciplined race addicted to pagan and fetish rites, and he 
was resolved that in his doctrine should be no loopholes through 
which heresy could creep. ‘In this book there is no doubt,’ 
declares the Koran, yet it sanctions slavery, forbids the taking 
of interest, insists on the seclusion and subjection of women, 
and stereotypes for all time and all conditions a code of laws and 
customs regulating every phase of life which, however adapted 
to the needs of desert nomads in the seventh century, are in 
these days fetters upon progress spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and material. 

‘The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life’ is a lesson that 
the Moslem world has to learn again. 

The early doctrine of Mahomet, before the emigration to 
Medina, was simple and comprehensive. It contained nine 
articles: There is but one God; Mahomet is His messenger; 
the dead shall be raised; the good shall be rewarded; the 
wicked shall be punished; prayer must be offered morning, 
evening and night; the truth must be spoken; agreements 
must be kept and weights and measures must be honest, and 
men must be faithful to their wives and concubines. When 
the tribes united to do battle against the unbelievers, and 
were brought into contact with the luxury of the West, they 
did not scruple to become latitudinarians in morals, and in these 
latter days many instances may be found to prove that if the 
creed is unchangeable its disciples are.not. 

The economic development of Egypt under British rule has 
made a breach in the Koran, and tempted many wealthy Moslems 
to accept interest on loans and to profit by transactions forbidden 
by their religion. And in India too the same lapse into worldli- 
ness is found, for both Shiahs and Sunnis have been known to 
lend at usury. It is, moreover, certain that everywhere in 
India caste; a Hindu institution, has penetrated the Moslem 
reserve, and that the rigid equality among the Faithful, on which 
Mahomet insisted, is no longer practised. 

I watched an amusing demonstration of this in the pilgrimage 
to the Great Mosque at Samara, where the Twelfth Imam, 
Mahomet-el-Mahdi, is said to have disappeared—to come again, 
according to Moslems, with Christ at the end of the world. The 
Tigris had overflowed its banks, and the whole country being 
deep under the flood, pilgrims had to take ship from Bagdad. 
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The boat was packed with men, women, and children, who had 
come from India, Persia, and the Gulf, and there was hardly a 
free foot of room on deck or below. Among the pilgrims from 
India were a Bombay merchant and his son-in-law, a doctor in 
Government service. Nothing could have been more contemp- 
tuous and even brutal than their treatment of their fellow- 
pilgrims. Not content with monopolising a great part of the 
upper deck with their carpets and beds, they ruthlessly kicked 
out every intruder. Curious to know the reason for this amazing 
aggression on the part of the mild-mannered men from India, 
I got into conversation with the portly merchant, who instantly 
informed me that he had just ‘ called on our Consul in Bagdad.’ 
‘These people,’ he added, with a withering glance at the 
piled-up intruders, ‘are dogs, and he who lies down with dogs 
gets up with fleas.’ After all, there is virtue in British citizen- 
ship, and the Indian takes full advantage of it when among 
aliens. The only rebuke I heard came from a white-bearded 
Persian, as he gathered together his scattered carpets: ‘ That 
man holds beards as cheap as dirt.’ 

There are other flaws in the Moslem structure. It is the 
common belief that the creed professed throughout Arabia is a 
pure monotheism, that the Moslem world is profoundly devout, 
and that religious sympathy unites the Faithful in all lands. 
This impression of almost universal piety among Moslems is due 
to the fact that travellers rarely see any other phase of Oriental 
life. The visit of a Christian to a Moslem house is a ceremony 
that never varies, and very few are admitted to anything 
approaching intimacy. The life of the bazaar and the street is 
an open book, but the home is sealed against the stranger. Like 
the Pharisees of old, Moslems distinguish themselves by making 
long prayers ‘standing up in the synagogues and. at the corner 
of the street.’ I have even known a Turkish official in Kurdi- 
stan try to elude a painful interview by spreading his carpet in 
front of me and making the excuse that this was the hour of 
prayer. 

The Bedouin, who are numerous throughout Asiatic Turkey, 
are certainly neither monotheists nor pious in the Moslem sense 
of the word. According to Theodore Bent, the Bedouin of 
Southern Arabia is an aboriginal race, and is no relative of the 
Arab. He was probably there, and living in exactly the same 
state, centuries before the Arab obtained a footing in the country. 
His independent spirit resents any kind of authority, and in 
many respects he is as wild as the African savage. At the coast 
villages the Bedouin outwardly conforms with Moslem customs, 
and may be seen entering the mosque, but in his ancestral cave 
or his tent of camel or goat skin he reverts to original paganism, 
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and worships the Jinns or spirits of whom he has superstitious 
dread. 

Journeying from the Gulf: to the Mediterranean and in the 
desert east of the Jordan, I have had many opportunities of 
learning whether the Bedouin were strict in religious observ- 
ances. Among the Shammars and Kurds it was manifest that 
they are not good Moslems. Ibraham Pasha, the notorious 
Kurdish leader, whose headquarters I had the mischance to visit 
in his absence, was, however, an example of piety. Miss 
Shattuck, an American missionary at Urfa, who at a time of 
dangerous unrest bearded this lion of the desert in his den, told 
me that at the prescribed hours the muezzin stood at the entrance 
to the chief’s tent and summoned his freebooters to prayer. 

One religious asset-—more potent even than the Khalifate— 
is still reserved to the Turk in Asia. The holy cities of Mecca, 
Medina, Kerbala, and Jerusalem are within his borders. Even 
the Shiahs may not enter their holy city without his leave. In 
the year that I made the pilgrimage to Kerbala, 56,000 of these 
sectarians crossed the mountains from Persia and 26,000 more 
came from India.to“ acquire merit ’ at the shrine of the martyred 
Hussein ; and they brought with them the bones of 7000 dead 
to rest with the myriads of the Faithful in that hallowed earth 
till the dread day when their Imam shall reappear with Christ 
and the world shall end. Kerbala has political as well as religious 
importance for the Persian, as was seen during the revolution, 
when the parliamentary party was directed by a committee of 
mollahs or priests from the city of the pilgrimage. But the 
Turks recognise no authority save their own in the city, which 
is kept in reasonable order by a small garrison and an occasional 
massacre. Shortly before my visit, Rashid Pasha, the Kurdish 
governor, convinced the Persians that the Turk is master in this 
Shiah Holy of Holies by shooting down a few score of them who 
had taken ‘bast’ or sanctuary in the shadow of the British 
Consulate as a protest against a blood tax. 

It is not by saying ‘ honey, honey’ that the mouth becomes 
sweet. This truth the Turks must have realised. Four years 
ago I saw the ‘saviours of their country’ march into Constanti- 
nople to depose Abdul Hamid. Bulgarians, Servians, Greeks, 
Montenegrins, and Macedonians were among the volunteers who 
had donned the bonnet blanc of the revolution and clamoured 
to be led by their Turkish comrades against Yildiz Kiosk. Last 
November I saw on the heights of Tchatalja these same Bul- 
garians making desperate efforts to reach Constantinople over the 
dead bodies of their former comrades. 

In that short interval the Young Turks have tried the experi- 
ment of government by centralisation and Ottomanisation. The 
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experiment has brought disaster on their country. Let them try 
the other method and give a measure of autonomy to some of 
their subjects in Asia and Arabia. Above all they must avoid 
the temptation to follow the example of Abdul Hamid who, in 
order to avoid present difficulties, played one race against the 
other and encouraged feuds among the tribes. And the Turks 
will be prudent if they do not overlook the fact that there are 
Powers in Europe—and Russia is among them—who have 
nothing to gain by the existence of a great and active Moslem 
State in Asia. 
WILLIAM MAXWELL. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
(IIT) 
CHINA 


Mr. Buanp’s book, entitled Recent Events and Present Policies 
in China (1912), is full of instruction not only for those who are 
specially concerned in the affairs of China, but also for all who 
are interested in watching the new developments which are con- 
stantly arising from the ever-increasing contact between the East 
and the West. 

The Eastern world is at present strewn with the débris of 
paper constitutions, which are, or are probably about to become, 
derelict. The case of Egypt is somewhat special, and would 
require separate treatment. But in Turkey, in Persia, and in 
China, the epidemic, which is of an exotic character, appears to 
be following its normal course. 

Constitutions when first promulgated are received with wild 
enthusiasm. In Italy, during the most frenzied period of Gari- 
baldian worship, my old friend, Lear the artist, asked a patriotic 
inn-keeper, who was in @ wild state of excitement, to give him 
breakfast, to which the man replied : ‘ Colazione! Che colazione! 
Tutto é amore e liberta!’ In the Albanian village in which Miss 
Durham was residing when the Young Turks proclaimed their 
constitution, the Moslem inhabitants expressed great delight at 
the news, and forthwith asked when the massacre of the 
Giaours—without which a constitution would. wholly miss its 
mark—was to begin.’ Similarly, Mr. Bland says (p. 98) that 
throughout China, although ‘the word ‘‘ Republic’’ meant no 
more to the people at large than the blessed word ‘‘ Meso- 
potamia,’’ men embraced each other publicly and wept for joy 
at the coming of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’ 

These ebullitions provoke laughter. 


Sed facilis cuivis rigidi censura cachinni. 


We Europeans have ourselves passed through much the same 
phases. Vandal and others have told us of the Utopia which 
was created in the minds of the French when the old régime 
crashed to the ground. Sydney Smith caricatured the delusive 


1 High Albania, p. 311. 
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hopes excited by the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, when he 
said that all the unmarried young women thought that they 
would at once get husbands, and that all the schoolboys expected 
@ heavy fall in the price of jam tarts. A process of disillusion- 
ment may confidently be anticipated in Ireland if the Home Rule 
Bill becomes law, and the fairy prospects held out to the Irish 
people by Mr. Redmond and the other stage managers of the 
piece are chilled by the cold shade of reality. 

We English are largely responsible for creating the frame of 
mind which is even now luring Young Turks, Chinamen, and 
other Easterns into the political wilderness by the display of 
false signals. We have, indeed, our Blands in China, our Milners 
in Egypt, our Miss Durhams in the Balkan Peninsula,, and our 
‘Miss Bells in Mesopotamia, who wander far afield, gleaning 
valuable facts and laying before their countrymen and country- 
women conclusions based on acquired knowledge and wide ex- 
perience. But their efforts are only partially successful. They 
are often shivered on the solid rock of preconceived prejudices, 
and genuine but ill-informed sentimentalism. A large section of 
the English public are, in fact, singularly wanting in political 
imagination. Although they would not, in so many words, admit 
the truth of the statement, they none the less act and speak as if 
sound national development in whatsoever quarter of the world 
must of necessity proceed along their own conventional, insular, 
and time-honoured lines, and along those lines alone. There is 
a whole class of newspaper readers, and also of newspaper 
writers, who resemble that eminent but now deceased Member 
of Parliament, who told me that during the four hours’ railway 
journey from Port Said to Cairo he had come to the definite con- 
clusion that Egypt could not be prosperous because he had 
observed that there were no stacks of corn standing in the fields; 
neither was this conclusion in any way shaken when it was 
explained to him that the Egyptians were not in the habit of 
erecting corn stacks after the English model. All these classes 
readily lend an ear to quack, though often very well-intentioned 
politicians, who go about the world preaching that countries can 
be regenerated by shibboleths, and that the characters of nations 
can be changed by Acts of Parliament. This frame of mind - 
appeals with irresistible force to the untrained Eastern habit of 
thought. T’ang—a leading Chinese Republican—Mr. Bland 
says (p. 222), ‘like all educated Chinese, believes in the magic 
virtue of words and forms of government in making a nation wise 
and strong by Acts of Parliament.’ And what poor, self-deluded 
T’ang is saying and thinking in Canton is said and thought daily 
by countless Ahmeds, Ibrahims, and Rizas in the bazaars of 
Constantinople, Cairo, and Teheran. 

What has Mr. Bland to tell us of all the welter of loan- 
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mongering, rococo constitution-tinkering, Confucianism, and 
genuine if at times misdirected philanthropy, which is now 
seething in the Chinese melting-pot? 

In the first place, he has to say that the main obstacle to all 
real progress in China is one that cannot be removed by any 
change in the form of government, whether the ruling spirit be 
a full-fledged Republican of the Sun Yat-sen type, aided by a 
number of ‘ imitation foreigners,’ as they are termed by their 
countrymen (p. 97), or a savage, albeit statesmanlike ‘ Old 
Buddha,’ who, at the close of a life stained by all manner of 
blood-guiltiness, at last turned her weary face towards Western 
reform as the only hope of saving her country and her dynasty. 
The main disease is not political, and is incapable of being cured 
by the most approved constitutional formulae. It is economic. 
Polygamy, aided by excessive philo-progenitiveness, the result 
of ancestor-worship, has produced a highly congested population. 
Vast masses of people are living in normal times on the verge of 
starvation. Hence come famines and savage revolts of the 
hungry. ‘ Amidst all the specifics of political leaders,’ Mr. Bland 
says (p. 17), ‘ there has been as yet hardly a voice raised against 
marriages of minors or polygamy, and reckless over-breeding, 
which are the basic causes of China’s chronic unrest.’ 

The same difficulty, though perhaps in a less acute form, 
exists in India. Not only cannot it be remedied by mere philan- 
thropy, but it is absolutely certain—cruel and paradoxical though 
it may appear to say so—that philanthropy enhances the evil. 
In the days of Akhbar or Shah Jehan, cholera, famine, and 
internal strife kept down the population. Only the fittest sur- 
vived. Now, internal strife is forbidden, and philanthropy steps 
in and says that no single life shall be sacrificed if science and 
Western energy or skill can save it. Hence the growth of a 
highly congested population, vast numbers of whom are living 
on a bare margin of subsistence. I need hardly say that I am 
not condemning philanthropy. On the contrary, I hold strongly 
that an anti-philanthropic basis of government is not merely 
degrading and inhuman, but also fortunately nowadays imprac- 
ticable. None the less, the fact that one of the greatest difficulties 
of governing the teeming masses in the East is caused by good 
and humane government should be recognised. It is too often 
ignored. 

A partial remedy to the state of things now existing in China 
would be to encourage emigration ; but a resort to this expedient 
is impossible, for Europeans and Americans alike, being scared 
by the prospect of competing with Chinese cheap labour, which 
is the only real Yellow Peril,? as also by the demoralisation 

2 See on this subject the final remarks in Mr. Bland’s very instructive 
chapter xiv. 
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consequent on a large influx of Chinamen into their dominions, 
close their ports to the emigrants. That Young China should 
feel this as a gross injustice can be no matter for surprise. The 
Chinaman may, with inexorable logic, state his case thus : ‘ You, 
Europeans and Americans, insist on my receiving and protecting 
your missionaries. I do not want them. I have, in Confucianism," 
a system of philosophy, which, whatever you may think of it, 

suits all my spiritual requirements, and which has been sufficient 
to hold Chinese society together for long centuries past. Never- 
theless, I bow to your wishes. But then surely you ought in 
justice to allow free entry into your dominions to my carpenters 
and bricklayers, of whom I have a large surplus, of which I 
should be glad to be fid. Is not your boasted philanthropy 
somewhat vicarious, and does not your public morality savour 
in some degree of mere opportunist cant?’ 

To all of which, Europeans and Americans can only reply 
that the instinct of self-preservation, which is strong within 
them, points clearly to the absolute necessity of excluding the 
Chinese carpenters and bricklayers; and, further, as regards the 
missionaries, that there can be but one answer, and that in a 
Christian sense, to the question asked by jesting Pilate. In 
effect they say that circumstances alter cases, and that might 
is right—a plea which may perhaps suffice to salve the conscience 
of an opportunist politician, but ought to appeal less forcibly 
to a stern moralist. 

Foreign emigration, even if it were possible, would, however, 
be a mere palliative. A more thorough and effective remedy 
would be to facilitate the dispersion of the population in the 
congested districts over those wide tracts of China itself which 
are suffering in a less degree from congestion. I conceive that 
the execution of a policy of this nature would not be altogether 
impossible. It could be carried into effect by improving the 
means of locomotion, possibly by the construction of irrigation 
works on a large scale, and by developing the resources of the 
country, which are admittedly very great. But there is one 
condition which is essential to the execution of this programme, 
and that is that the financial administration of the country 
should be sufficiently honest to inspire the confidence of those 
European investors who alone can provide the necessary capital. 
Now, according to Mr. Bland, this fundamental quality of 
honesty is not to be found throughout the length and breadth of 
China, whether in the ranks of the old Mandarins or in those 
of the young Republicans. 

The essential virtue of personal integrity [he says] (p. 99), the capa- 


city to handle public funds with common honesty, has been conspicuously 
lacking in Young China. The leopard has not changed his spots; the sons 
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and brothers of the classical Mandarin remain, in spite of Western learn- 
ing, Mandarins by instinct and in practice. 


A very close observer of Eastern affairs—Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole—has said that the East has an extraordinary facility for 
assimilating all the worst features of any new civilisation with 
which it is brought in contact. This is what has happened in 
India, in Turkey, in Egypt, and in Persia. Even in Japan it 
has yet to be seen whether the old national virtues will survive 
prolonged contact with the West. Hear now what Mr. Bland 
has to say of China: 


Where Young China has cast off the ethical restraints and patriotic 
morality of Confucianism, it has failed to assimilate, or even to under- 
stand, the moral foundations of Europe’s civilisation. It has exchanged 
its old lamp for a new, but it has not found the oil, which the new vessel 
needs, to lighten the darkness withal (p. 103). 


In the opinion of so highly qualified an authority as Prince 
Ito, ‘ the sentiments of foreign educated Young China are hope- 
lessly out of touch with the masses’ (p. 231). But while there 
has been alienation from the ideals of the East, there has been 
no real approach to the ideals of the West. 


Education at Harvard or Oxford may imbue the Chinese student with 
ideas and social tendencies, apparently antagonistic to those of the 
patriarchal system of his native land; but they do not, and cannot, create 
in him (as some would have us believe) the Anglo-Saxon outlook on life, 
the standards of conduct and the beliefs which are the results of centuries 
of our process of civilisation and structural character. Under his top 
dressing of Western learning, the Chinese remains true to type, instinctively 
detached from the practical and scientific attitude, contemplatively philo- 
sophical, with the fatalistic philosophy of the prophet Job, concerned 
rather with the causes than the results of things. Your barrister at 
Lincoln’s Inn, after ten years of cosmopolitan experience in London or 
Washington, will revert in six months to the ancestral type of morals and 
manners; the spectacle is so common, even in the case of exceptionally 
assimilative men like Wu Ting-fang, or the late Marquis Tseng, that it 
evokes little or no comment amongst Europeans in China (p. 221). 


Notably from the point of view of financial honesty, which, 
as I have already mentioned, is of cardinal importance if the 
regeneration of the country is to be undertaken by other means 
than by mock constitutions, the results of Western education 
are most disappointing. 

The opinion [Mr. Bland says] is widely held amongst European resi- 
dents and traders that the section of Young China which has received 
its education in Foreign Mission schools displays no more honesty than 
the rest (p. 100). 


What is the conclusion to be drawn from these facts? It is 
that not only in order to obtain adequate security for the bond- 
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holders—in whom I am not in any way personally interested, 
for I shall certainly not be one of them—but also in the interests 
of the Chinese people, it is essential, before any loan is con- 
tracted, to insist on a strict supervision of the expenditure of the 
loan funds. That Young China, partly on genuine patriotic 
grounds and also possibly in some cases on grounds which are less 
worthy of respect and sympathy, should resent the exercise of 
this supervision, is natural enough, but it can scarcely be doubted 
that unless it be exercised a large portion of the money advanced 
by European capitalists will be wasted, and that no really effec- 
tive step forward will be taken in the solution of the economic 
problem which constitutes the main Chinese difficulty. The very 
rudimentary ideas entertained by the Chinese themselves in the 
matter of applying funds to productive works is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the episode mentioned by Mr. Bland (p. 115), where 
he tells us that ‘the Szechuan Railway Company directors made 
provision for the building of their line by the appointment of 
station-masters’ ; while the fact (p. 400) that but a short time 
ago 1400 German machine guns, costing 5001. apiece, which had 
never been used or paid for, were lying at Shanghai, indicates 
the manner in which it is not only possible but highly probable 
that the loan funds under exclusively Chinese supervision would 
be frittered away on unproductive objects. 

Those, indeed, who have had some practical experience of 
financial administration in Eastern countries may well entertain 
some doubts as to whether supervision which only embraces the 
expenditure, and does not apply to the revenue, will be sufficient 
to meet all the requiremerts of the case. The results so far 
attained by the more limited scheme of supervision do not 
appear to have been satisfactory. Herr Rump was appointed 
auditor to the German section of the Tientsin-P’ukou Railway, 
but Mr. Bland tells us (p. 402) that ‘the auditorship on this 
railway has proved worse than useless as a preventive of official 
peculation.’ On the other hand, the system of collecting the 
revenue is in the highest degree defective. It violates flagrantly 
@ principle which, from the days of Adam Smith downwards, has 
always been regarded as the corner-stone of any sound financial 
administration. ‘For every tael officially accounted for by the 
provincial authorities’ Mr. Bland says, in words which recall 
to my mind the Egyptian fiscal system under the régime of Ismail 
Pasha, ‘at least five are actually collected from the taxpayers ’ 
(p. 378). 

It is, therefore, earnestly to be hoped that the diplomatists 
and capitalists of Europe will—both in the interests of the in- 
vesting public and in those of the Chinese people—stand firm 
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and insist on adequate financial control as a preliminary and 
essential condition to the advance of funds. 

As to whether the recently established Republic is destined to 
last or whether it will prove a mere ephemeral episode in the life- 
history of China, there seems to be much divergence of opinion 
among those authorities who are most qualified to speak on the 
subject. Mr. Bland’s- views on this point are, however, quite 
clear. He thinks that Confucianism, and all the political and 
social habits of thought which are the outcome of Confucianism, 
have (p. 461) ‘become ingrained in every fibre of the national 
life,’ and that they constitute the ‘fundamental cause of the 
longevity of China’s social structure and of the innate strength 
of her civilisation.’ He refuses to believe that Young China, 
which (p. 143) is imbued with ‘a doctrinaire spirit of political 
speculation,’ though it may tinker with the superstructure, will 
be able seriously to shake the foundations of this hoary edifice. 
He has watched the opinions and activities in every province 
from the beginning of the present revolution, and (p. 24) he ‘is 
compelled to the conviction that salvation from this quarter is 
impossible.’ He thinks (p. 120) that although in Canton and the 
Kuang Provinces, which are the most intellectually advanced 
portions of China, a system of popular representation may be 
introduced with some hope of beneficial results, 





as regards the rest of China, as every educated Chinese knows 
(unless, like Sun Yat-Sen, he has been brought up abroad), the idea of 
rapidly transforming the masses of the population into an intelligent 
electorate, and of making a Chinese Parliament the expression of their 
collective political vitality, is a vain dream, possible only for those who 
ignore the inherent character of the Chinese people (p. 120). 


There is, however, one consideration set forth by Mr. Bland, 
which may possibly prove, at all events for a time, the salvation, 
while it assuredly connotes the condemnation of the present 
system of government, and that is that the Chinese Republic 
may continue to exist, by abrogating all republican principles. 
According to Mr. Bland this ‘ gran rifiuto’ has already been 
made. ‘The actual government of China,’ he says (p. 466), 
‘contains none of the elements of genuine Republicanism, but 
is merely the old despotism, the old Mandarinate, under new 
names.’ ‘The inauguration of the Republican idea of constitu- 
tional Government in China,’ he says in another passage 
(p. 149), ‘can only mean, in the present state of the people, 
continual transference of an illegal despotism from one group of 
political adventurers to another, the pretence of popular repre- 
sentation serving merely to increase and perpetuate instability.’ 
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It would require a far greater knowledge of Chinese affairs” 
than any to which I can pretend to express either unqualified” 
adherence to or dissent from Mr. Bland’s views. But it is clear © 
that his diagnosis of the past is based on a very thorough” 
acquaintance with the facts, while, on a priori grounds, his’ 
prognosis of the future is calculated to commend itself to those” 
of general experience who have studied Oriental character and 


are acquainted with Oriental history. 
CROMER. 
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